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PREFACE. 


Ip wc look back half a century we find Formal 
Logic taught in nearly all the colleges of Great 
JJritain and America, but exercising an influence infi- 
nitely less than nothing (to use a phrase of Plato’s) on 
the thought of the countries. Some of the professors 
and tutors were expounding it in a dry and technical 
manner, which wearied young men of spirit, and bred 
a distaste for the study ; while others adopted an 
apologetic tone for occupying even a brief space with 
so antiquated a department, and threw out liints of a 
new Logic as about to appear and supersede the old. 
The lingering life maintained by that old Aristotelian 
and Scholastic Logic, in spite of the ridicule })om'ed 
n[)on it by nearly nil the fresh tliinkers of Europe for 
two or thrcM) centuries after the revival of letters, is 
an extraordinary fact in tho history of philosophy ; I 
believe it can bo accounted for only by supposing 
that the syllogism is substantially the correct analysis 
of the process whicli passes throngh the mind in rea- 
soning. Certain it is that no proffered logical sy si eru 
has been able to set aside the Aristotelian, whether 
(knn'sed by Ramus, by tlie school of Descartes, the 
school of Locke, or the school of Condillac ; all have 
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disrippoarod after croaiing a briel.' exjK'dfiiion 
lowed by a final disappointment. It is a rennu-keble 
e.ircmnstaiico that the i'<!viv<Ml taste for logieat stiuli!',-! 
in I, ho hist age proceeded from a ivslorai ion of {in' 
old ijogic hy two distinguished men, hotli roformi'as 
in their way, hut both admirers of tbo Aualylie of 
Arlsliolle. 1 refer to Arehbishoji Whab'ly and Sir 
Williani Hamilton. 

Wliately first gave his views to the jmidii; in an ar- 
ticle in the I^nti/jalopcvdla 3L'lropolil<iiU(., which was I'x- 
paiidud into his jli]lcnumts of Lou u; in 182{). Tiio pub- 
lication constitutes an era in the history of the slndy 
ill Great Britain and America, The admirable defence 
of the old Logic against the objections of such men 
as Principal Campbell and Dugald Stewarl, ami still 
more, the fresh and apt examples snbstiiuted for the. 
dry stock ones which had heen in use for a Ihousand 
or two thousand years, s]ieedily attraeied the fa,vor- 
ablo attGiition of the young Hunkers of Hie limes; nnd 
Aristotle was once more in the aseendaut. But while 
Whatoly’s Elements is an iuterestiug and lieallhy 
work, it can scarcely lie descrilied as speeially a 
philosophic one. In order to complete the naielion, 
another thinker had to apjicar, and subject Hie wlmfi' 
scieneo to a critical examination fitti'd to satisfy the 
deeper ])liiIosophie mind of the tinu's. It is a, curious 
circumstance tliat Ilamilion uttered his first oi'aenlar 
declarations on Logic in a severe article oii 'Wbately, 
in the Edinlmrfih Review^ published afterwards in liis 
Limu^smia. Ho emliraced the o])port unity to bring 
forth the result of his jirofonnd re.scarches, am! spe- 
cially to introduce to the English spoa.kiiig countries, 
the Logic which had sprung ii[) in (jciauaiiy oui, of 
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iv nut's CrUleh of Pure Iieaso7i, Since that date;, 
Logic Ikls hud a greater amount of interest collef 3 tcd 
roiuid it in Ureat Britain than any other mental 
st.Mioico, and lias become incorporateil with tlio fresh- 
est and lirightost thought of the country. The in- 
tiiinst in the study hits been increased by the Lof/ie of 
iVIr. Jolm Hiua.rt Mill, wlio ha.s evidently felt tlie in- 
liiTcnci! of Wliately in the respect which ho pays to 
Foianal Logic, but adheres, as a whole, to the princi- 
ples of his father, Mr. Janies Mill, introducing some 
elements, from the cognate I^ositivc riiilosophy of M. 
Comte. 'Mr. ]\lill has given, an. impulse to the study, 
not by the portion of his work wliich treats of Formal 
Logic — wliich is not of much scieutiric value — but by 
his valuable c.v:[>ositioii of the Logic of Induction, 
wliich would have Ik.'cu of much more laaluo had he 
left out ilie conslnni, defences of his emjiirical inetas- 
physies. 

'i'lte Nbiw Analyiic jirocceds directly or indirectly 
from Iho imdaifliysics of ICnnt. Not that it is to be 
found dcvciopi'd in tlie works of {Cant, but it is largely 
grnmnh'd on the peimliar ]n‘inciples of the Vnlh'k of 
Pore : it rose out of the searching criticism to 

wliicli Kuiit. had suhjec.ted llie forms of the Old Imgic ; 
and it ramiiicd dinaitly .from the logical treatises of 
such men as Krug ami Ksscr who lielongod lo iho 
s<‘hool. li. is of a co!U])osite structure, resembling the 
I'cnovalloiis we see in I’ritain of mediuival Imiidings, 
ili(‘ old and Ibe nmv adapied to each oilier with won- 
dei'ful skiil, !nii. wiih an occasional incongruity forc.ing 
iisidf hci’(! and ihere on the notice of the careful oh- 
sorvor. i am not convinced that all the ])aris arc 
hlv.cly io lie preserved in the shape they now ha,ve, or 
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tl'iat the Analytic always gives the iiltimaie ex|))‘es- 
sion of the laws of thought ; but 1 am sui'o it is a vain- 
able accession to the science. Alliogtilho]' iude|)('nih 
{iiit of its positive improvcnionts, it lais doiio gaa'af, 
service, by the careful cxaiuinatioii to which 11 has 
subjected the Old Logic — which has come (uaMlilably 
out of the ti‘ia.l. Forms which hud laieunu', vemu'able. 
and, 1 may add, stiff, from age; and whicli wen; 
inclined to stand on tlicir dignity and ackmnvledgod 
authority, have been obliged to submit i.o a sifting 
scrutiny, which may have shorn them of some of their 
ridiculous pretensions, bnt has, at the same time, de- 
livered them from the dry dust which had gatlieretl 
around them and threatened to bury them. The time 
has now come for subjecting tlie New Analytic to a 
like examination. It has been befoiaj us for an age 
in a half dcYelo])cd form, and for half an age in a 
fully unfolded shape ; and wo should now he hi a suf- 
ficiently impartial position to be, to ta.ko from it 
what is worthy of being retained, and to lay asid(‘ 
what is fallacious or mistaken.* 

The defects and ei’rors of the new Logic ai'O de- 
rived mainly from Its German paternity. It is in- 
fected throughout with the iiKdaphysics of Kant; — just 
as the Art of Thinkvu; is with the met,a,}ihysicrt of 
Descartes, and MilFs Logic with t,ho empiricism of 
Comte. It ever jn'osujiposos, or imjdies, that theia; 
are Forms in the mind which it imposes on objects Jis 
it contemplates them; and it makes the stdmice alto- 
gether a jJriori, and to bo constructed apart froiu. 


* I lielievo copien may bo bad of a liuiitod otlitiun of PkVosojihic PupiTi': piiii 
U'shod by me, and in which I oxaniined Iliiniiltonhi i.oh'iB. 1 iiuvo roviowiil 
Mill’s I^ogio in my JUxamluatim (if Mr. J. MiWs PIiUot,02)}ii/. 
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and altogether independent of experience. Hamilton 
qnotcE? (LogU^ Lcct. IV.) Esser with approbation. “ It 
is evident that in so far as a form of thought is neces- 
sary, this form must be determined or necessitated by 
the nature of the thinking subject itself. . . . 'idie first 
condition of a form of thought is that it is subjec- 
tively, not objectively, determined.” This fundamen- 
tal error (so I reckon it) runs tlirougii the whole 
sy.stem, and injures and corrupts the valuable truth 
to be found in the Logic of Hamilton. I acknowledge 
that there are principles or laws in the mind, original 
and native ; but these do not superinduce or impose 
forms on objects as we look at them ; they simply 
enable us to perceive what is in the objects. True, 
there are a priori laws in the mind operating prior to 
experience ; but we can discover their nature, and give 
an accurate expression of them, only by means of care- 
ful observation. The science of Irngic is to be con- 
structed, only by a careful inductive investigation of 
the opei'ati(,)ns of the human mind as it is employed 
in thinking. 

In conducting ray independent researches in this 
spirit, J have been thrown back on the old Logic 
more than even the logicians of the school of Kant 
have. ])ecn. .But ,l Iiave been obliged, in order to 
(!X])la.hi certaii.1 ojiorations of thought to wliicli Kant 
ami Hamilton liavc called attention, to unfuld laws 
w]H(;h wci'o not noticed by the older logicians. 

The main fcaiture of this Logical Treatise is to bo 
found in the more thoiamgh investigation of the na,- 
(ur(!. of the Notion, in regard to which the views of 
the s<?hool of Locke and Whatcly are very dcfcctiv(^, 
and the views of the school of Kant and llamii- 
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lull alto^tlior crroiioons. Tbc Fort .Uoifnl Lot/Jo 
(‘.oi}i|ilain,s liiat llio part oi' fjogic whiuli cuinprchunds 
[lie, I'uies el' reaseiiing' is regai'ilod as ilic jiutsi. ijuper- 
laiit; niui luaiuluius tliat [lie greater jiart ef [lie 
errors of lueu arises J'roui tlieir j‘ea, selling oo wrung 
jirineiploSj rather lliaii rrom tlioir j’easeaing wroii.gly 
/;voM their princi])les. Jt is a,s Irae of this ag'c as ef 
the SGventeeiitli eoiitniy,[liat the atieiiiieii of legieians 
has boei) eonfmed almost entirely to Iteasoniug. .1 
holievG that it is the Notion which reijiiires ai ihis 
time to lie s])ecially examined. 3 believe [.hat errors 
spring far more frequently from obscure, inadeijuato, 
indistinct, and confused Notions, and from not ]da- 
cing tlio Notions in their proju'r relation in Judgment', 
than from Ivatiociuatioii. Mven in Ih'asoning, most 
mistakes proceed from confusion lurking in the Ap-’ 
prehensions of llio mind. We are in more need, at 
jirosent, of a new analysis of the Notion and the 
Judgment, than of the Jioasoning proei'ss. 1 ha.ve 
found that in the more thorough evolution of the 
nature of the Notion, especially in Ihe thorough-going 
separation of the Abstract Notion from the Singular 
and Universal, \vc have the means of siilliing Du* 
curious questions whicli have been started in regard 
to Judgment and Reasoning in the. New A indy tie. In 
this treatise, tlie Notion (with the Term, and Ihe 
Relation of 'rhunght to Langiuige) will he found to 
occiqiy a larger relative place than In any logienl 
work written since the time of the famous Art of 
ThlnkuKj. 

PiaKojyi’o-M, "N'eav .Teuset, U. S,, 

April, 
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Much more attention is now paid to Logic than for 
several years prior to the time when I published this 
work. It is now seen that Formal Logic is the most 
certain science next to Geometry, and is more emi- 
nently fitted than any other branch of study to give 
accuracy to tliinking. It is especially needed in the 
present day, wdicn there is so much largeness, but at 
the same time so much looseness of thinking, wdiich 
is to bo restrained and corrected by the science which 
treats of the ju'ccise nature of tlioiigiit. 

It is well known that our science consists of Simple 
A}>prelicnsion, Judgment, and Reasoning, or, in other 
words, of the Notion, the Projtosition, and the Argu- 
ment. 1 am C(>nlirme<l in the opinion that in the 
present day, of tlio three Ihirts, tliat most needing t(.) 
be expounded is Apprehension or the Notion. lT])oii 
this th(i Jiufgment and the Reasoning lai'gely di^pond, 
liiiTor in iliinking proceeds miicli more fretjuontly ami 
e\t(msively from inadequate and confns(Hl Notions 
(hail from misiuken judgments and reasoning. Muia^ 
than one half of erroneous propositions and argu- 
ments s})riiig fi'om misapprehension ami looseness in 
our itleas. 1 Inivo, therefore, taken immense pains to 
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explain tlio natAirc of the various kinds of M’oilons, 
and to furnish a correct analysis and division of 
tlunn. I have explained the relation of ij:ingua,!.!;c in 
Thought. 

I may moiition some other peculiarilJtjs of tliis 
treatise: — 

Under Judgment I Inive explained the dislJnction 
Ixitwccn 8ul)stiti,itive (Couvcrtilik!) and Attributive, 
(Inconvertible) Judgments, and have given a full ex- 
position of luiplicd Judgments or Immcdialc Infer- 
ences. 

Under Reasoning I have enunciated the Regulating 
Laws of all ratiocination. 

In closing, I have unfolded the Fundamental Prin 
cipies which underlie .Discursive 'Tboiight. I have 
appended exercises to help us to secure accurate 
thinking. 

I have excluded the process of In(Iiictit.)n from 
Formal Logic, that it may bo ])ln,eed under the sepa- 
rate head of Inductive Logic. But I have shown that 
there is Rea.soning, involved in rising from the scat- 
tered observed facts to the law, and how the Reason- 
ing may be put in syllogistic form. 

The tendenoy of German thinkers from tlu*. days of 
Ilegcl has been to extend the provimub of .Logie, and 
to inuko it embrace tlio theory of knowledge and much 
that is properly metaphysical. .1 tliink it of vast mo- 
ment to restrict it to its own field, wlucli is that, of 
Discursive Thought, and thus keep one gi‘eut science, 
established by Aristotle, from endless speculation. 


Pkinceton, N. J., Maij, 1891. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


»-*oco*> ^ 

DEOTITIOI AJFD DIVISIOI OF THE SOIEHOE. 

X* Logic may bo defined as tbe Science of the Laws ol 
Discursive Thought. The matter about which it is em- 
ployed lies in the mind : it is Thought, which is an exer- 
cise of the understanding, the intelligence, or the intellec- 
tual or cognitive powers, as distinguished from operations 
of the motive faculties such as emotion, moral pcrceptiQW 
or yoEtion, Thought or intelligence may be of two hinds. 
In some cases we perceive the object or truth at once ; 
as when we see or touch the table before us, as when wo 
Imow that the shortest distance between two points is a 
straight line. In other exercises we perceive the tiling or 
truth by a process ; from something given we draw some- 
thing else, as when we argue from certain appearances in 
the sty that it will be rain, or from the structure of 
certain strata of the earth’s sui'face that they have been 
formed in water. This second kind of thought is called 
Discursive, in which we iiroceed from something allowed 
to something else derived from it by thinking ; as dis- 
tinguished from Intuitive Thought, in which avg discern 
the truth immediately. The science which treats of the 
intuitive oiierations of the mind is called Metaxihysics ; 
the sci(mce which considers the discursive acts is Logia 
The discursive operations, like aU other agencies in 
nature, proceed in a regulm’ manner, that is, according to 
laws. By carefully observing the acts of the mind in 
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iliinkhig, wo may diseovor wliat tlioso IfiWH aro,, n;,!ul ox.-^ 
proRfi! them in langiiago ox in fommlio. In duini,'' ihis, we 
aro oonstructing a. scioncje, wliicli is co--(mrmiii,(.ul 1<]U)W™ 
ledge, as disfcingaisliod from tin?, laiowh-dg-o of imlividaai 
tilings a, a tli( 3 y pi‘cseii.t tlicmselvoa. As Ijiogi<? co-ordinates 
wiuit it observes, it is a sciowce ; it is tliG scionco of tlm 
laws of (liseni’sive tbonglit. 

S, There in no dofiniUon of Lo^yic in any of t'ho oxtant, writinjjcs 
of Aristotle the founder of the Bcionce, Of later lottidans fioxne 
have given a narrower and some a wider dolinition than that 
adopted in the text. Bomo represent it as a -pure science t some us 
a mere art. Some, such as Whatoiy, would have it treat of Keasoising 
exclusively (omitting the Notion and Judgment), while othera 
would enlarge it so as to make it embrace all inteliigenco. Tho 
definition of the text gives it a rigidly exact field, while it comprises 
all the mental operations embraced under the laws of discursive 
thoxight. 

4* It should bo noted that Logic docs not profoss to 
impart to man the powei‘ of thinking stny inore i,han 
Grammar gives liim tlie capacity of speech. Logic finds 
men engaged in apprehending, judging, and reasoning, 
and it seek-s to unfold tho laws involved, just as G ratnraar 
presupposes that men can speak, and pirocoods to dote<3t 
the rules of correct speech. And as Grumiuar by its 
rales enables persons to exx)ress thomsclvcs actiuraioly, 
so Logie by expounding tho laws of thongbt guards 
against mistakes in thinkijig. So far as Logic unfold, s 
the laws of a department of our nature it is a Kclcmic; so 
far as it sui?x?lies rules to guide and guard iia in our dis- 
cursive operations it i.s an art. 

As Logie deals with Tliought primarily, aud looks ai, Lauguago 
only secoudarily and incidentally, it m thus ciwlly diatlng'nirtluid from 
Grammar, Khetoric, and tbo Bcionce of liunguago, whicii all treat of 
speech, writing or language generally. 

0» Discursive Thought may bo viewed in its goncrai 
aspects or in its more special ax?l)liciitionB. It may ha 
contemx?lated as directed to objects of any kind, no 
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ru fitter wliat liiioy bo, witbin or witliont us ; or it mtiy 
bo consklcrcd iib looking to certain classes of objects : 
t!ui.s it is ovitlont thfit thinking is somewhat clifforently 
omployocl in matliematical demonstration from what it is 
when firriinging objocta in natural history. This gives us 
i.bo grand division of fcho science. So far as it ti’eats 
of disenrsivo operations, wlmtevor bo the objects about 
w'Jiich it is employed, it is called Universal or more com- 
monly Formal Logic. So far as it considers tliinking as 
'lirectcd to s]3Geial kinds of objects, it has been called 
Paiticular Logic or might be called Objective Logic ; it 
embraces such subjects as Demonstration and Induction. 
This work takes up the former of these. 

7. Kant says, “ Logic may be consklored as two- fold : as Logic of 
tlie general (universal) or the particular use of the undorstanding. 
The first contains the absolutely necessaiy laws of thought, without 
which no use whatever of the understanding is possible, and gives laws 
therefore to the understanding, without regard to the dittbrciico of ob- 
jects on which it may bo employed. The Logic of the particular use 
of the understanding contains the laws of correct thinking npoii a par- 
ticular class of objects. The former maybe called elemental logic 
the latter the organon of this or that particular science. The latter is 
for the most part employed in the schools as a proptcdeutic to the 
sciences, although, indeed, according to the course of human reason, 
it is the last thing wo ari?ive at, when the science has been already 
matured and needs only the finishing touches towards its coTrection 
and completion; ibr our knowledge of the objects of our attempted 
science must bo tolcu'ably extensive and comploi,o before we can 
indujato the laws by which a science of these objoets can bo 
established, Qonoral Logie is again either pure or apphed. In the 
fonner, wo extract all the eminrical conditions under which tire 
uudei’Btaudiiig is exorcised, for example the influence of the senses, 
tlie larv.s of the memory, the force of hahit, of inclination, conse- 
quently also the sources of prejudice, &c,’* Ho tells us. General Logic 
“ mak(3s abstraction of all content of cognition, that is of all relation 
of cognition to its object, and regards only the logical form in the 
relation of cognitions to each other, that is the form of thought in 
general.” {Griiiqw, of Pure. limHon, Fart II., fileiklejohn’s Tmns- 
lalion.) The distinction between Universal and Particular Logic 5a 
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adopted in the toxt, but witli an important modifi(,*af.ion. Kant 
makes Univorsal Logic look at tlioug'ht apart altogoi,htir iVom 
or objects, and sut>posos that tlio mind has laws or foniis wliidi it, 
imposes on objects. In tho text It is sui)poHi.',d that the laws <jf 
tliouglit aro tlio laws of the undorstanding in conti!)ii})lat.i])gol)jnf;i,i4. 
Formal or Universal Logic troats of tliongUt, not apart frotu coufcontj 
out 'whuUm' be the content, that is, whakmr be the objects. 


raiVEESlL OE FOEMAL LOG-IO. 

8 , Let us look at some of tlio common exercises of 
Disem'sive Thought. Wo have before us a piece of ice. 
So far as ■wo simply look at it, and perceive its form and 
color, there is no discursive thought But we cun distin- 
guish between its form and color, or -v^'o, may think of its 
qualities, say, its coldness, its brittleness, its transparency ; 
we are now exercising thought upon the object iierceived. 
The mere bodily senses c-an draw no suth distinction. 
I can not by the eye separate the shape of 1.1 lo piece of ice 
from its transiiarency. But on the bare inspection of the 
object the mind can distinguish between it jind any of its 
jiroiierties, or between, one property and another. This 
is ABsxiiAca?ioN, a simple and ohinontiiry oxerci.se of dis- 
cursive thought. 

9* Again, on looking at two or more objcicts, wo may 
notice that they resomldo oaoli other. ,An ijiiiabilaut of a 
northern country is travelling for tho first time in a soutli- 
ern clime, and beholds a xfiant such as nevor fell under 
his view before, a plant with a leaf like a fan, and on 
going a little farther ho notices another phint of much 
the same general form. Already ho is oxortsiHing dis- 
cursive thought. He was not doing so as long as lie was 
a mere passive recipient of the impression left on the oyo 
by the shape and color j but when he discovers the Hlsio- 
aesB of the plants ho is exercising what is called Com- 
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parison. Ah otlier lilce plants fall imdor his YiQVf, he 
will probably take a farther step ; he will form a class or 
kind which shall embrace not only the plants which he 
has scon, bat ail others, with the points of agi’eement, 
which may fall under his notice or that of any other man ; 
and he will rejoice if some one gives him the name of 
‘ fan palm ’ to designate them. 

The product of these two processes is the Abstract and 
General Notion. The First Part of Formal Logic con- 
siders the Notion, specially the Abstract and General 
Notion, 

10, Suppose now that we have acquired Notions, we 
may proceed to compare them. By a process like that 
described above, the traveller may have formed the 
notion of fig-tree out of specimens of plants of a different 
order gi’owiiig in the same region, and he may compare 
tne two kinds of objects of which he has the notion, 
and he declares the fig to be of a different shape from 
the palm, and its leaves to be of a different color. ^¥lien 
he does so, he is said to be exercising Judgment, which 
is a discursive operation comparing two or more notions. 

The Second Part of Logic treats of Judgment. 

1 1, But Judgment may be of two kinds. In many 
cases W8 pronounce a judgment at once on the bare con- 
templation of two notions. It is thus that, considering 
the palm tree and the fig-tree, we discern that the leaf 
veins of the one are parallel, whereas those of the other 
a]‘e curvilinear. But in other cases we cannot discover 
the agreement or disagreement at once by simply 
considering the notions we have. Thus we cannot by 
merely looking at the palm and fig-tree determine how 
they gi'ow, whether jfrom one seed lobe or two seed lobes * 
whether from within or by adding rings from without. 
But wo observe that the veins of the palm leaves are 
parallel, and that those of the fig are reticulated ; and we 
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have Joarnod Konieliovv that pai’idlel-voiiicil. pi ante pror-eoil 
from one seed lobo or coi^j'lodon (aro xnonof'oijhulons), 
and grow Irom within ; whoi'eas not-vdned jdani-s npring 
fc.'o.m two cotjdedona (are dieoiyledoim), and add 
without 3 * and boav wg are in a position to th'a’iv nn in- 
foreneo ; wo ai'giic iliat tlie palm, being paralh'bvfiinod, is 
monoGotyledonouR, and the lig-treo, having xxtdtad veiiiN, is 
dicotyledonouB. In di.‘awing theso coudnsions, wo eallod 
in a third notion, inonocotylodonH or dicuiyhxlons, to 
combine tiio other two. The process is ono of Judgment ; 
but it is to be distinguished from tho second operation 
mentioned above, the Judgment Projxcr, or what wo shall 
commonly call Judgment. In Judgment w^e compare two 
notions directly, and declare their agr<3oment ox disagree- 
ment ; whereas in the process now before us, we compare 
two notions by means of a third. Tho process is called 
Eeasoning, Ratiocination or Infercnco, and its laws w® 
unfolded in tho Third Part of Lode. 



PAET FIRST. 


THE NOTION. 

>O-000- 

1, Tlie operation of tlie mind in contemplating an ob- 
ject or objects is called Simple Apprehension. The object 
or objects apprehended constitute the Notion. Sometimes 
the notion is of an object apart from any relation to 
others, as ‘ man ’ and ‘ horse,’ and is called Simple or In- 
eomplex ; sometimes it is of objects in a relation to each 
other, as ‘ man on horsebach,’ and is siiid to be Complex. 
In oi’der, however, to its being a Notion, the mind must 
have brought the objects into a unity of apprehension, 
^ Man on horseback ’ is one notion j we contemplate it as 
one thing. 

2* A notion expressed in language is called a Term, as 
two terms constitute the termini or boundaries of a pro- 
position. A term may consist of one word or of several 
and one word may contain two terms and express their 
coimeotion, A word is said to be categoromatic when it is 
callable of being employed by itself as a term, as, for ex- 
ample, nominative nouns, such as horse, dog, deer. Other 
words, such as adverbs, prepositions, and nouns not in 
the nominiitivo case, can only form part of a term, and are 
said to bo syncategorematic : thus * bird on the wing ’ 
is one term, though exju'essed in four words. Again ; 
such words as sum (I am existing), amat (ho is loving), 
contain two terms, I and existing^ he and loving^ and in- 
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timate their relation. In all cases wo must looh to tho 
thou, gilt — to the notion in tho mind—" and not to the mere 
words, to determine what is tlio notion, aiid wliat sort ol. 
notion it is. 

S» All notions aro eiiiior Ooncroio, as ice, or Ahslrsujtj 
as coldness. Again, all notions aro cither Singnlar, aa 
Aristotle, or Universal, as logician. Combining thoso 
cross divisions we get a three-fold division of notio.i,iH, the 
Singular, the Ahsteact, and Universal. It is of great 
importance in Logic that we hnow the exact nature of 
each of these kinds of notion and the distinction between 
them. Terms are divided as notions are into Singular* 
Abstract, and Universal, whi(di last are usually called 
General or Uoinmon (into three, not four kinds, p. 30). 


TEE OOIORETE AID ADSTEAOT lOTIOI. 

4. All Notiom are either Gonenic. or Ahstraet. A Con- 
crete Notion is of objects as they are with an aggregate ol 
qualities. An Abstract Notion is of part of an object as a 
part, more technically of an attribute of an object. In 
order to comprehend this distinction we must look at the 
natoe of the original cognitions ‘ or aiqn-chonsions 
which we have by the power of intuition which looks 
immediately on things. In all such wo contemplate ob- 
jects with qualities more or fewer, and the notions thus 
formed axe said to be concrete. The word is derived 
from con togethei’, and crenGO I grow, and means literoily 
girown together. Some have derived it from con and 
-oerno, when it means seen together. Either derivation 
brings out the meaning ; in a Concrete Notion the ob- 
jects with their qualities as it were grow together, and 
are perceived together. We cannot look on that table 
without perceiving it at one and the same time as colored 
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aijid cdciKlcid : wo ricvoi* can view tlio color wifcliont tlie 
colored ,siirfii(?e, or the surface without seeing it as liav- 
},ug color of some Iciiid. Nor can we by any mechanical 
or elxcimicjii ju-ocoss separate the one from the other. But 
hunia?i inh'liigcnce is suldlor than any material Mgcnt; ami 
wo can in tlioaght consider the one without talcing- the 
other into actiount. This process is called Abstraction, 
from ahs from, and /ra/w to draw, and signifies a drawing 
off ; and an Abstract Notion is of a part or a cpiality or 
qualities drawni off from the rest of the object. 

o. Abstraction may be taken in a Avider or a narroAver 
sense. In the Aviclcr sense it is thus defined by Whately; 
“ AYhen aa'g draw off and contemifiate separately any part 
of an object prese2itGd to the mind disregarding the rest 
of it, Avc are said to abstract that part of it.” Thus under- 
stood, the part abstracted may exiKst separately : thus if I 
speak of the log of a table in relation to the tabh}, the 
phrase is abstract ; but I may cut off the leg or consider 
it as it is in itself and uathout reference to the table, 
in Avliich case our notion is concrete. But abstraction 
may be Auewod in a more limited w^ay as that operation 
of mind in which we contemplate an attribute of objects ; 

by abstract jiamo,. I mean the name of an attributed’ 
(Mill.) In tliis sense the thing abstracted cannot bo said 
to have a S(‘paratG or independent existence. Tims I can 
think and reasoa about the coldness, or transparency, or 
brittleness of ice, but there cannot bo coldness or trans- 
parency or brittleness existing separate or apart from the 
ice or an o])ject that is cold, brittle, and transparent. 

6 *. We may 21oav giAm examples of each of the,se kinds 
of Notions. Wlien I think of a stone, the notion is con- 
crete j but if of heaviness or hardness, the notion is ab- 
stract. If I contemplate a fellow-man, the notion is con- 
crete ; bAit if I consider his wisdom, or his learning, or his 
wealth, the notion is abstract. If I remember a mother, 
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Hic montn] operation is ooncreto ; bixfc if I rmisn on Ivor 
Iduclness, lier <3aro or firitlifiilnoHs,, ilio pvticp.Mi^^ is n.!)- 
Ktraot. If I contoinplato G<k 1, tlio notion i.s (onf.rdo — ii; Is 
God with all lik i^erfcotioiis as known to hk! ; bid', tf I 
jueditate on Ilia inthuty, bis jiiBtiee, ov bom.'vok'ace, my 
idea is fibstrack. 

In Abstraction taken in tbo w'idcr sense, ^v<^ a-rts 
mnoli aided by tbo pbantasy or tbe imag'in^ power of ibo 
luind. Having- seon an object in its totality I c;in pic- 
tiiro to iiiysolf a part, xn-ovided that part can be scpavat(Hl. 
Thus, having seen a xdant, I can have an idea of its roots, 
its stem, its loaves, soparately. Having- scon a lion, I can 
X)ictnre its head and its jaws distinct from- the rest of 
its body. But those are exercises of the imaging x>ower 
of the mind, and not of abstraction consid<.'.,red as an act 
of tlionglit. In forming the N(nions of atiribui,t}s, the pic- 
turing xmwor of the mind can bo of little sorvicfo. True., 
when they arc of in-oxiorties of objects 'iunm,!- 

diatoly by the senses, it may l)e1i> ns somowhut, tlinw iii 
thinking of transparency, we may have an idea bofur(,i us 
of glass or of ico ; Init when tho abstractions aro high 
and refined, wo can lind no image, to ri^xu'csont (hoin, and 
any idea we might fashion, would ratiuu- have a misieiu'l.” 
ing infliionco, at least in, rigid thinking. AVlio can form 
an idcca, in the sense of image, of sneh abstractions as gnv-. 
ernmont, liberty, jmaco, xn'osx»erity, (dviliKation, roli,gion V 
8* It is evident that the mind can draw a number, in 
some cases an indefinito number, of abstractlfuis from, one 
and tlie same coiicreto object. Thus in contemphiting a 
rose, we can abstractits form, its col<,>r, its odor, its mode of 
growth, its stage of growth, its vital functions, its beauty, 
and I know not how many ^xnalitics. ffroin ,man, we ,may 
abstract bis bodily frame or any part of it, bis shape, bis 
size, bis reason, his weight, liis age, or any of bis meufal 
attributes, such as Ms conscience, bis feelings, bis Binfiib 
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n(\ss% li; would require Iioiirs or cla,ys to run over tlie 
iiirnunerablo aitributca wo might ascribe to such complex 
s as the Hebrew Coniraonwealtli, the Koinan Empire, 
(Ireeh Literature, the Ejiglish Language, the Political Con- 
stitutions of Britain and America. The abstractions niaclo 
i.)y any one man in the course of a day, or eTon an hour, 
are beyond calculation ; and we cannot form the dimmest 
idea of the number fashioned by a man in the course of 
his life, and still less of those formed by all manldnd 
since they appeared on the earth. Some of these have been 
embodied in language, brrt by far the greater number 
never have been and never will be cxx:)ressed in words. 

,9. We cannot have an adequate idea of the process of 
abstraction, unless we talce into account that we may form 
abstractions from abstractions, and rise to abstractions 
more and more refined. Perhaps the fittest illustration is 
to be found in the science of numbers. Number of every 
kind is an abstract notion : as one, ten, a hundi’od, or a 
thousand ; you cannot find one apart from one thing, 
or ten, a liundrcd, or a thousand apart from ten, a hun- 
dred, or a thousand objects. Erom these notions wo may 
fraitie higher abstractions as, a, b, c, standing for known 
quandiics, and x, y, for unknown. A still liiglior pro- 
cess of abstraction is involved in the Pluxionnry and Dif- 
fc-Tcniial Clalcnlus and in (Quaternions. In thus abstixict- 
iug it is possible to think of (riot to image) an object apart 
from its (jualitics. This is tho farthest point which cfin 
bo roiichod by u.s ; that is, ive come to tho ro (h’, the Ens 
or Being of w'hicli metaph3’’sicians, beginning with the 
ancient Eleatics, have made so much, and yet to .so little 
profit, because tbey have mistaken its nature. ^YhGn we 
spt.ialc of I?eiug, we do not mean that there is any one 
existing thing with a separate or ind(;pendeiit reality 
which can bo so designated ; but simply to point to an at- 
tribute which all things have, namely, that they exi,st. 
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JO. Wlicn ■\vc como to epoatc of the CJenond Notion, wto'-ilia!! (inii 
tliM.1 there is sm iinijortant distinction lujtwt'on tiie l^Ntout-Ion am! 
< 'uniiiroiiension ofa Notion, liy the Conijmdu'nNion oi' a Nolinn is 
me;u!t the qnulitioi-i (avmixrisod in it; l)y F/xtonaion, Iho olijocis om- 
hrma.M! nndor it. AUstvact Notions may he said to biivot.'oinjn'elii'ri" 
fiion, lor tlioy eiuhraco qualities ; and some have iiion: C'etii prehension, 
that is, more rpuditios, tlniii others. Tims ‘ int.(dllp;er.ee ’ and ‘ eimr 
actor/ which, include a whole {»KeT(>j>‘ato of ijroporties, is more Com 
}indn.'iislvo thaii ‘r<-asouln;.!;/ whicli is only one form of iutelli'o-nce. 
or ‘ tainpcrance ’ which is only cm(3 element of ehanicli.'r. But Al> 
fitraet Nofiona can scarcely he said to have Extiuishm, at l(?asr. as wa 
have ahovo defined it. They are apprehensions, not of ohjeci;^ hut 
of qualities of objects. At the same time a <iuality alway>3 is in an 
object, and maybe in more or .fewer. Thus impenetrability and 
gravity, which are in all matter, are in more objects tlmn lluiility or 
redness, which are only in emdain forms of matter. The distino 
tion between Estousiou and Comprehension is one a]>plicablo to 
general, rather than ai)stract, notions. 

From the aticormt now given, ilxc following laws mtiy 
be derived : 

IJ. First Law, llw Abstract impfics the (hncrvtc . — 
have seca tbat the pidinary Iviiowledge aecjnircd l)y tis is 
of objects with cpialitios moro or fewer. By tlxo eyo wo 
become acqxxainted with bodies as at one and ilxo sa.mo 
time extended and eoiored. By i.oaeb, we know Ihiugs 
as at once extended and, solid. By sol!:-(*onsei<'insnoss, 
wo know self as perceiving by tlie senses, as ibixdving axid 
feeling. Hot only so, but wlujxi wo rotudl by ihe- mem- 
ory, a scene, a person, an event, it conxtj.u btifuro xxs witb 
moro tliaix one quality. Even in iniagixiaticm, iju; ligixro 
or scene comes up in tlie concrete ; wo oiumot, piclirro to 
ourselves a body witli a sbapo willioiit also giving it 
color, or as Ixaving color without also (‘oncioiviug- it im 
oxtonded. Proceeding o.n these concrete nleas, tlie mind 
can distinguish between a whole aixdits paths, beiAveeii uti 
object and its quxdities, and between otic quality niid an- 
other. It can consider specially any one <iiiality of Itody, 
such as its form, its . size, its -weight, its density. It car 
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flisiinguisli between man as a wliole and any one quality 
nt liirfj siioli as Ids bodily strength or stature ; and dis- 
ting-nisli between, any one attribute and another, as be- 
twcion Ids Ijodily and intellectual power, botwoen his in- 
tellect and his feelings, between any one feeling such as 
jojj-, and any other feeling such as sorrow. But we are 
not to think that because we can thus distinguish Isetween 
a quality and its object, or between one quality and an- 
other, that therefore the quality can exist of itself. The 
part abstracted implies the whole of which it is a part ; 
in particular the quality or attribute implies an object 
from which it is taken. The question has often been put, 
Is there a reality in the ab.stract notion, and if so, what 
sort of reality ? The answer is that it has a reality in the 
conci’ete object or objects, and w^hen it is a quality, as a 
quality of the object or objects. Hence, 

12, Second Law, WhcM the Concrete is Real the Ahslract is 
also Heal — In htying down this rule it is of course pre- 
supposed that the aljstract.ion has been properly made • 
that is, that we contemplate a real part of a whole, a real 
attribute of an object ; that when wo S 2 >eak of the white- 
ness of a lily, the lily is really "white. Let, then, the ol)- 
joet be a reality, that is, have a real existence, and the qual- 
ity contemplated has also an existence. True, if tlio 
ol.')jeci;s bo imr, ginary, say a bundred-handed Briai’cris in 
one body, wo ciiiniob declare that those hrunlrcd hands 
ever ,luid an existence anywliore excejjt in the in].a.gination 
of the 2 ^ 00 1 ; but if we see a real human being with hands 
befi)vc us, we are sure that the liands exist as well as the 
possessor of tlicm ; iind if tlieso hands bo strong, tliat the 
strengiih also is a reality. I can sej^irrate in tliought the 
beauty of Yenns from the 25orson of Venus ,* but as the 
pea'son is an ideal creation, so also is the beauty. But, on 
the other hand, if the beautiful 2 >crson be a living being, 
then the form and the color which constitute her loveli- 
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ius-i iiavo a,lhO an actuality, Tliis ]H'<)po,si(ioii In hi 
t'iuv,-!'. ill Cfppositiuii to tlu)HO wlio ja'imssriii alt ab- 
Eii’jicl.icius as miroal, as imagiaary. Homo spaak of 
tpuilitic'S as uxistontmjmaiiiy, virtiu',, a,.s liu'cc (u'ilons ut 
the miju'lj .for w’Uhili it is vain b) sooli !uiy 
rciallly. It. isliaio all al)stnicth'tns arc cvca.Lim'.s of llio 
inindj bnt wliuii svo a,ll)sfTa,d; a real part from it. real wlioio, 
a retil. ([iiiility from a i’t;*al object, jibsii'iu't li:ts tui 
existence (iiiito as nriicli as tlm concrct(.i thinj.*'. 

1 », Third Law, Whan the AhKlract w tha projw.rtij of an 
object, ice are not to regard it as having an. In depend rot Krirt- 
ence. — SoniotimeSj indeed, it is a separable part, as Iho 
j'oot of a pltmt i but in tliis case, wlicn actruilly so'piiriitctl 
it is no longer an abstract, but concreto. But wlieu it is 
a quality siicli as color, solidity, wciglit, 1101111111", desir- 
ing-, revolTiiig’, tlion it is iuscparfiblc from tint objocis, and 
lias no inclcpoudeiit cxistcnco--its oxistenco is Biiaply in 
llie objects. Mucli error has in till agns tidicri itf-i rise 
from mistaking’ abstracts .for iiuh'pendoiit ■wholes, ll'lio 
Eleatics vciy properly formed the !ib.strju;t. rahictii Ikhng’, 
Imt tln.'ii. they mistook its mii.uro iind g'ai’c it :ui existt.'nee 
like the objects, say, ejt,rih, or g-old, or aninmls •vvbicli pos- 
sess it. All the Greek philosophers m-j-ed, less or more, 
ill th.ls respeei;, giving’ ti .separate actuality to iho abstrac- 
tions fashioned by their own acute vni('tli;,u;tK ; and speal;- 
ing’ of ideas, substance, j'lhysicul cleme'nls, as if i.iiey were 
agents capable of action like (fud or imiividuai ■nuai, ,^^'e 
SCO a like misajiprohension among flic sclndasiic logidans 
and tlicolog’Iaiis of the Mt'dieral Ages ; and tlxir prac- 
tical errors came to have a thoorchical sanction giver Un'm 
by the sect of the llealists, wiiogave a confused a'lid niysi.iti 
r<>alily to the ahstract and general notiims formed by ilui 
muni. The ideal nietaphy-sicians of Gornniuy have in 
much the same way given to Nothing, Hoiuetlung. Iks- 
coming, a place and a power in themselves.- Nha iiavc? 
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our uiodcru physical inquirers escaped the tendency, for 
they speak of Jiature, force, gravity, motion, as if they 
were cniitiGs, acting independently of the objects whose 
action and xnode of action they express. 

Oovollnry . — It is of great iinportauce to tratio up 
absti’actions to the concrete objects from wliicli tlioy are 
derived. "Wo .should thus bo saved from the two oj)posito 
errors into which we are apt to fail : the error of tho,s 0 
who regard. ab,st,ractions as nonentities, and that of those 
*who give tliem a distinct being. By following them up 
to the substances, whether mental or material, fi-om^vhich 
thej’ are taken, we .shall see that tliey have a reality, and 
wc shall find what is the nature of that reality. Gravita- 
tion has no reality di,stiuct from matter, but it ha.s a 
reality in the .stars and jdanets 'which it holds in their 
spheres. Nature is not a scj'tarate agency, but i.s a name 
for the combined sy.stem of things falling luuler our view 
in the world. Beauty is a reality, as our esthetic senti- 
ments testify ; but has no embodiment except in some 
beautiful object, though the fooH.sh laudations of some 
might lead xis to think that she lias a personality of her 
(.Avn, which .she may one day or other reveal to .some en^ 
raptured boy-poet, or painter, provided he could rise to 
a KUihcicnt,ly ecstatic state. Virtue has no separate ex- 
isi.i.neo in some ethereal sphere, as wo might be teiuptod 
to ihh.k by the way in which .some speak of it ; but it .has 
a reality in 11 to vohuitiuy acts of beings possessed of iutcdli- 
gence, ct)ns'..:icnee and free will. The Alexandrian m}'stics 
recommendtid u.s to rise to the contemplation of the One 
and the Good : all very useful and importmit, we say, 
provided wo sock fur it, where alone avc can find it, in 
the One Living and Good God. 

IS), ^V'e cannot close the subject of Abstraction with- 
out x^ointing out the value and the imxiortance of the 
X>roeess. It is involved in all our mental oiierations which 
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(lesGi'Yo t'lic iiftluG oi Uimkiiig-, and in all praciicsd opGra- 
tiuQK wliicli rciiuiro tliinkiug. Wc camioi spetik int(']]i- 
goutly wittiont nbHkucling, for in spenk-in;.;' nboat an 
o’hjoct wo .scpand-,0 it Irtnn oilier tiling's. Wo (^iuinot per- 
inrm any work witliout such a proci'ss, for in 

d(>rng it wo niust diati.ng’uifeili tlio tilings falling siniiiliii- 
3 i(>i)!iHly nndov our notice. It is an ossiMdial eUiiient in 
all Hciontilic pursuit; foi* in scionco wo liavoi to gaiiie.r 
the law out of the scattered plicaiouKuia of naturig and in 
order to’'this there must lie the “ iiecesKip-y rojoclioriH and 
es elusions “ (Bacon), that is, the omission of iiic ueciden- 
tal and indifferent. In particular it is by this operaiion 
we reach those lofty ideas Yvhidi philosophy ponders. 
We draw off from the objects which present themselves 
to the senses that which is peculiar to the iiulivid-uals, and 
we have the idea of matter or material substance. I34 
contemplating bodies wo leave out in our thought al 
other pr’operties except those by which it resists impnlso 
and wo have the notion of solidity or imjtoiu^triibllif.y 
From extended body we omit other ideas, and there ro» 
mains the idea of pnro space. In contemplating ouriservcs 
and other intelligent beings, wo pass by tlie peculiar- 
ities of the individual, and llxing on the periuanont, wo 
have the idea of spirituid siibsianc.e. We scjiaraio 
the producing power from the events occurring, and wo 
have the idea of potency or causation. Wo llx on the 
good or bad <|uali 1 ies of moral agi'uts, and wo havi- the 
notion of good and evil. Tbeso ideas, mattfw and spirii,, 
substance and quality, space and time, production and 
power, good and evil, arc all reached by abstraction, and 
like the primary rocks of our earth, tlu.y g;o down the 
doopost and they mount the highest. Passing Imyond 
those cpialiiies that arc fleeting, Abstracl.ion goes on lo 
those that are fixed; brushing aside the coiilingeni, it 
teaclios the necessary ; and thus discovers the staiiunaxy 
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.amidst tlie fiowing, tlio stable at tlie basis of the tran- 
sient, an.d the eternal nndeim^atli the temporary. TI.10 
mind ia thus carried to an elcYation where it is above all 
passing occurrences, which it can survey in the thought 
that it is above them, while it feels itself planted on a 
rock which is unmoved amid all mutations, 

/ 6 “. On the other side, let ns not in our search a.fter 
the abstract lose sight of the concrete. Abstract notions 
do indeed servo most important purposes. They have 
been wittily called ‘Hbe ghosts of departed quantities;” 
they might be more aptly described as tbe bones, the skele- 
ton, of real bodies. But however essential the skeleton 
may be to the frame, and however important the study of 
it may be for the ends of science, it is not in itself an 
attractive object — except indeed to the anatomist ; — one 
would not Just choose to dwell in a chamber full of rat- 
tling bones. For scientific and pliiiosopliic purposes it is 
necessary to have abstractions, and tlicso liigb abstrac- 
tions ; but abstractions cannot x^romote every good x)nr- 
pose. In x>artieular they are not calculated to call forih 
feeling or to warm affection into life : it can be shown 
that emotion is evoked, not by abstract notions and pu’op- 
ositdons, but by Living objects and concrete axqnailionsions 
and represeniations. We do not feel gratitude for ab- 
stract kindness, but for tbe kind deeds of a kind person. 
Our admiration is excited, not by some grand idea of 
beauty or sublimity, but by a lovely person or a gi’and 
sceuG. Our love is liindled by the contcmi>lation, not of 
goodiKiSs (as the pantheist would have it) but by a good 
(iod or a good man or woman. 

i 7, In order to brace tlieir frame, students should be 
encouraged to mount the heights of xfinlosox>hy where they 
have a Nvido and glorloiis xu'osxject opened to them ; hut 
test, by the cold to which they are there exx>osed, they have 
the warm current of feeling jfrozen at the heart, let them 
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ever bu veatly to return fco wli at tlioy Xoel nfier ali to l-e 
tLi^ (,le:u’(!,st oi; spots—tlic lionio ut tlio id’lbt'iion.s. W'n do 
not wisli to llinl tlie yoxitli parting' with liii-; ynnl'hi'ril u>;:!- 
iug’R ; wo do not iilvO to boo iho young nuiii wilh Iho ban; 
oi' the old mail ; wo rathor lilco to soo tin', old man .rotiiiiH 
iug sf.iiuc of Idw boyhili buoyancy. Our uoldi! '.MujdiRii 
luagiui has bnjtpily boon retaining tlio old Savon word,-, 
and idioiuH wJiicli hinjiBh “ swo<!t houNtiiiohl words mul 
phrases of the hearth,” while it has heen adding to tlioin 
stdeniilic phrases derived from the Greelc and Ir.itin Ian- 
guago.s. On a like principle let studoulSj while sec'klug 
to master the deep abstractions, the high generalizations 
of science and philosophy, cherish their love of tlio imli- 
vidual, the ceiicrcto, the nainral : thus only may thoj' lie 
able to k(3ep the simplicity of cliildhood amid the growing 
wisdom of age. 


SINGULAR AND UNIVERSAL NOTIONS. 

All Notions are either Einffulnr or iJ tiirorsal.—A 
singular notion is of an olijoct considered as .a single ob- 
ject, as Homer, Virgil, Julius Cjcsar, Orcjn^voII, ATount 
Blanc, this liorse, t,hat dog, yonder inouutain. A IIjuah;!-- 
Bal is oi objects possossiug-a common a, ttribute or ciommon 
attributes, the notion lioing siuii as to omlirace all tlu* 
objects, real or potential, possessing the comtm.n uitri- 
bute or attributes, as poet, warrior, aidtu.al, nmuutaiu, 

19 » Our jniniary knowdodge is of single objects. 'L’lie 
boy does not eomiiiciico with a notion of man or Imman- 
ity in general, hut with an accpiaintanco wiili an individ- 
ual peraou, say his father or his brot,her ; ,m,>r dues ho 
start with an idea of womiuiklnd, Imt wii.h a kindly km>\v- 
ledge of his nurse or liis mother. It is the same wiiii miv 
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oilit'r i(lGa lie forms, as of slieop, or cow, or clog; }io first 
jsoticc'M a .siitglo n,nimal, and then, as ho sees otlicji's he 
fasliious fur himself, or nndorstands as others siDoalc about 
ii, ihe gomu’ul notion ‘animal.* 

Absfci’:iefciun and Generalization, though frequently 
euih'onnded, iire not the same. In Abstraction, we sepa- 
in thought a part, an attrilmte, fi’oin the wliole. In 
generalization, wo pnt cjbjeets together as possessing the 
same attriljufces. In contemplating only one object, we 
can abstract : tlms if it be Aiesanddr the Groat, we can 
consider his military genius apart from his other quali- 
ities, such as his impulsiveness. But in generalization 
we must always have before us a numljer of objects which 
we place together by the supx^osed possession of some com- 
mon attriliuto : thus in the notion ‘ conqueror,’ we com- 
prise all the great military geniuses of present, past, and 
futuro time. At the same time the two processes are 
closely Gomioc'.tod. Abstraction is always implied in gen- 
eraliziition : we can combine the obje^cts in the geiierar 
notion only liy one or more common attributes, which we 
Iiavt3 therefore.! abstracted. There may indeed be abstrac- 
tion, th(3 abstraction of a quality, when there is no gen- 
eralizaiiun, no combining of olqeots by the quality. Biit 
absirHotion often loads on to generalization ; having ob- 
servt.'d a numVtor of rocks which boar marks of having 
been finaned in crater, ayo pnt them in tlio one class of 
a(p'ieuus rocks. 

'*1. 8inc(! tliL! (Inys of Lockt!, wlio confourKlocl al)stracti aad geu- 
eriil ideaK, Ike (lisl.iuctioit botwcoii tlicse two khula of idea has been 
Very iniiab lost sight of, Tlitivo arc motapliysiciaiis, liowevei-, who 
have noticed it. 'I'lins bugiild Btewarfc : " The words A.bflt,raction and 
ch'iieniliMuiiun an* c(mHTi(mly, but improperly, ust'd as synonymous ; 
iind llu! saint' inaccuracy is frwiuoufcly committed in speaking of 
ab^t^.t \ or gt'ueral ideas as if i.lio two expressions were convtatible. 
A persoir win! bad never seen Imt one. rose miglit yet have bticn 
al.'le to consider its color apart from its other qualities ; and. there 
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forn, (to exiu’csa myself in conformltiy to common InnA'oni'co) tlic.ro 
ijiay lie suc'ii a tlaiiij os lui idea ivliicli. is at once aljHt and j>ar- 
ticalar, Affcor liavhi<? poreoived tliia quality as m 

variety of Individ uiiIh, wo may considt'r it without ri'roivnc.n in imy 
of them, and tJuis form tho notion ofrodnosa or whiiouejisin '.o'um’al,, 
which inay bo called a genorid ahstract idea.” [Eloncidi^, I’arl i,<.!lia}>. 
IV., ^ a, Ilamiltoiih ,'!ild.) Ilainiltoii says : “ We can rivet our 
tion on pomo piuticailur inodo of a thing, as its snudi, it.s ftoior, iLs 
figure, its size, etc., and abstract it from the others, d'his may bo 
ralhid Modal Abstraction, Tlie ahstraction we ha,vi,i non been cou 
pidering is ])LU'forjaed on iudividrial objects, a,nd is cousei[uentiy pe.r- 
ticular [singnhvr]. 'riicre is nothing ueci.'ssavijy eornuu-tial with 
geiioralization in abstraction; gcuoralizatiou is indeed dejiendi-iit on 
abstraction, which it supposes.; hut abstraedion thu'S not involve 
generalization. I remark this hecauso you w'iil frequemly find tho 
terms abstract and general applied to notions lusi-d as convertihh;.” 
{Md(q)7iysicSy Lcct. XXXV.) But in his Logic ho has aiiotU'd no 
separate place to the Alvstract Notion, and like all the logicians ol 
tho school of Kaut, ho has no other notion than tho (.'oncept or t!io 
General Notion. In conscqnonce of this oversiglit ho has not liecu aide 
to give accurate account ofcovtaiii peculiarities of tho(if,!;ht whic.h ho 
has had tluj ahrowdnoss to notice. As w'o advaiioi^ in t ids treat ise wo 
shall find that we have only to giva*. tlu; alistiwt notion i(.s proper 
place, to render a clear and scioutifie account of c<‘rtain pnicosso.s of 
thought which the old Logic had ovcrloolmd, but which tho Kantian 
and namiltoniau Logic liad observed; and tliat we can tin-n.-hy 
remove tho hiatus between tho Kantian and Aristotelic Logic; and 
rear out of tho two a siinple and consistent .structiire, 

There i-3 no fsitltject. aroriml wliich lli(U’(.s lum 
ered a greater anioniitof oonfuMionof ilnmgiii. ami lognm- 
achy than tho Gonoral Notion or Onivtq-H;tl. It i.s ol 
vast moment that wo shonhl carofally maih ilio stopb in- 
volved in its formation. 

In order to Generalization two ilung.s are pre-.siqvjxiMed, 
The first is, that objects reseuiblo each ollu;,r, iluit is, 
possess like qualities. In every deparlnuaii, of 
there are common properties of form, color, weight, ami 
number whidi enable us to group oljjocis. Tlu! second 
ciriiumstanco is, that tho mind has a tendourjy to set'k out 
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and diHCOYcr rcsomblances. It is induced to do so b.y 
a natiTO tendency, auc], it is compelled to do so Ijy 
ilio circiun stances in wbicb it is placed, by the analogies 
wiiicli. overywliero fall under our notice, and by being 
obliged to put the innumerable particulars tliat would 
o]>pre.sB tbo memory and tlie understanding into conve- 
nient iiiid comproliensible groups. “ To shorten its way 
to knowledge and make each perception more compre- 
hensible, it binds them into bundles.” (Locke.) 'With 
these ]3i’ch^»iuarics the operation of generalization is 
ready to commence. 

Fh'Ht Step, — “We observe a resemblance, more or less 
clearly, among the objects which present themselves. This 
operation bcjgins in early life. Ohildren soon learn to 
distinguish, by their jioints of agreement, human beings 
ffom other beings, and the man from the woman, and the 
child from the adult, and to appreciate practically what 
constitutes a bird, or a eat, or a sheep, or a goat, or a 
liorso, prowdod always that tlioy are in tbo way of com- 
ing fi’equeiitly in contact, with such animals. All our 
lives wo are inclined or compelled to discover agreements 
in the objects or incidents falling under our notice. 
Sometimes the analogies observed are of a practical kind, 
and impart to the man who notices them foresight and 
sagacity ; at other times they are of an intellectual or 
scientific character, and open enlarged views of the con- 
nections of things in the universe ; while others arc more 
of a literary (.)r pofstical nature, and give rise to com- 
parisons, iuiages, similes and metaphors. 

24-» Se.roml SUp, — We fix more or less definitely on. the 
points of rcsoml.>lauce. The xirocess formerly noticed is 
Comx)arison ; that now under consideration is a special ex- 
ercise of Al^siraifiiou. This abstraction is often of a very 
loose description ; that is, we have not accurately defined 
what the common properties are. "We have observed tha 
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ihoro is some goucral rcsombkiiec among (I'ltjcrb-; i*j 
sliapo, color, or property, and yet if we -^rere Uj (‘aferJiiwt 
ourselves, or if otbers were to qncs!it)n ns, \rc <.',ouLl lint, 
toll wliatii; coiiKista in. In oilier eases, more espeeiaily 
in tlm classillcations of nainral seionce, Urn of 

Beuiblanco are precisely fixed and rigi'Hy defiiniil. A. 
great deal of Llio coniiision of tlionglii inul uiisaliHf'aeiovy 
controversy to bo found in tho world, origimrto iii meti 
never having ddiiiitcly determinod wliat are (lie proper^ 
tics whioli combine objects in oiir common noiiims, 
Logde promotes clearness of thonght by showing f.ha,t all 
our concepts are formed by common attributes, and 'by 
insisting on our knowing exactly what those attributes 
are. The common attributes are called toclmicnily iV’b/'fc 
or Marks by logicians, 

2o. No absolute rule can be laid down as to wliich of 
the steps now referred to is the prior. In most cases 
there seems to be first a jiGrccption of some surt of gcu- 
oral likeness, and then the fixing with more nr loss pro- 
eision on the point or points of resemblance, lint there 
are cases in w’hieh the abstracting process seems to come 
first. We fix oh a quality which is evidently significant, 
and then put all the objects possessing it into a class. It 
is thus that in zoology naturalists :tix on, tlm posses- 
sion of a vertebrate column as a cliaraclcrisiic, and in 
botany the springing from one (or iw'o) sen.'d lobes, 
and put together the objects x^ossesslng tlu^ .marlv fixs'.sl 
on.' 

2(i» Whichever of those may come first, both are, in* 
volved in generalization. But there? is more in the procesH 
than either or than both of these. Those are after all 
‘only preparations for the all-important sh-p. Were the 
operation to stop at this point, there would after all be no 
general notion. For observe that in the emnparinon we 
have only got individuals, more or fewer, and in the ab- 
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biraciion a (paalihy or qualities possessed Ijy individuals, 
{•onsumiriating step has yet to be taken. 

Third ^StejK — This is the formation of a class or 
hcful (Unbracing all objects possessing the common at- 
tribute or attributes. In the first step, the comparison, we 
must have obsorvod or contemplated more or fewer objects 
possessing ptn uts of likeness ; still the number was limited. 
I3i tlio second step, the abstraction, we have fixed on some 
quality or qualities possessed by them in common. But 
in taking the final step the number of objects becomes in- 
definite : we must have for convenience sake a head 
under which we may place not only the objects we have 
seen, but others we may yet see ; in short, all others possess- 
ing the quality or aggregate of qualities. It is only when 
wo take this third step that we have a General Notion or 
a XJniverstd. On seeing only half a dozen . buftaloes, we 
may have been struck with their points of likeness, and 
may have boon able to determine what these were in our 
minds, Bpocially their shaj^e and mode of motion. But 
feeling it to be useful, we take the farther step and con- 
struct the class ‘buffalo,’ which must include not only 
these few, but all others of the same form and habit ; not 
only those now living, but all whieli liave lived and shiili 
ever live ; not only so, but all concoivaldo, all possible buf« 
f:do(-‘S, the wild oxen of fiction and of the ever active 
ima,giuation. 

The Universal is thus, hi one sense, hidc'fiiiifco ; it 
includes an indefinite number of objects, wo know not 
how mtiny, all that possess the Marks. In another sense 
it is definite ; it is defined by tlie Marks. Sometimes, 
ho\vovcr, the Slarks, though supposed to be fixed, are 
very vagtudy apprehended by us : thus the groat mass of 
mankind know what a biifliilo is only liy some loose idea 
of its form. "SVe fashion a class called the ‘ beautiful,’ biii: 
it has been found extremely difficult to determine what 
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are Llic eominon qualities possessed, by o]>jeei;s eiifiried to 
tl\e epitlietj and by no otliers ; and provif-nf-malb,- \vii eati 
only ciellriO it as that wliieh rais<is tairiMin idoti.i-iii'i;’ 
esriotions ^vitbin ns. Most classes are 'bnite'd in tlio 
first instance witliont scientific precision, for more eojivi.!" 
niouce salce. Hciexice as it advaJico.s seeks to delei’miiui 
precisely tlie Miirks of classes, and generally to decide 
wliafc g’Ciior.ali'/aiions arc worthy of lieing kept, and n-li:i.t 
arc not, and may tlioroforo bo allowed to disjqqiear. 'fins 
auvanee in acenraey sometimes breeds confiisloii from ilie 
felt disc-ropancy between tlie scientific and popular ar- 
rangements. 'The class heai,b. was probably formed first 
from the common heather {Oalluna imigaris), which now, 
from the greater precision of the marks, is exelnded fi*om 
it. The correct determination of what constitnles 'fish’ 
has driren ont the whiile, which is still placed in it in the 
ooinmon apprehension. Snell general immes as value 
and money, have a different signiiicaiioii in political 
economy .from what they have in iiopnlar hmgnage. It 
is one main advantage of the advancement of thinking 
and science, that greater precision and fixedness arc im- 
parled to the loose, though often nsefnl, generalizations 
originally fashioned for practical purposes. 

As the aim of every science is to discover Ijaws, and IJio 
aim of the science of Logic is to discover the Laws of 
thought, let ns enquire what are the 


LAWS OF THOITGHT IKYOLTO IN GENEEALimTON, 

Fird Law . — ^Tho XIniversal implies fSingnlars. It 
has been fo.rmed ont of the singulars. Tlio boy porcoivo.s 
an individual crow before he forms any concopiion of tluj 
class crow, and it is from the sight or contemplation of a 
number of crows that he forms the general notion. The 
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Uxii verbal notion orpw thus throws tis back on the indi- 
viduals entitled to be j)ut under it. It is-tlie same with 
every other common notion. The Universal is neither 
loss nor more than individuals viewed as possessing cer- 
taixf. attribut(!S in common. 

*70. Sccoitd Jjm . — ^^Vhen the Singulars are Real, the 
IJiiivcrsal is also Real. We perceive a number of bushes 
l)oforc us, and thscawing that they agree in having tire same 
shape and structure and in having spines, we put them 
under one head, thorn. What is now affirmed is, that 
if the individual bushes exist, so also docs the tribe. The 
tribe has a j-cality in the real bushes, and in the common 
attributes possessed by them. True, if the singnlars are 
ideal, so may also be the genus. If there be no such beings 
as ghosts and fairies, then the class cannot he said to have a 
reality. The question of the reality of the class is thus to 
be determined by inquiring whether the individuals, and 
the attributes involved in the classification, have a rea. 
existence. 

*71. Third Law . — Tlie Universal has a reality in the 
Singulars, and in the Common Properties iiossessed by 
them, but no Independent Existence. We are not to sup- 
j>osc that the species ‘ rose ’ has the same kind of existence 
as the imhvidual rose : or that ‘the beantifuU has the 
Bume soi’t of reality as a lovely star or a lovely woman : 
or that ‘ the good ’ exists as the good God does. The 
Universal, say rose, beautiful, good, has an existence only 
in the single roses, and in the objects which arc beautiful 
and good, and in the common qualities combining them. 
If the Singulars wore to cease, the Universal would also 
eea o. Gh'o us individiials possessing a common attri- 
!)ute, and wo may form a common notion out of them. 
Lot individuals have an actual existence, and the 
notion will have the same, always in the objects and the 
marks by wdrich they are grouped. In this sense not 
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unly wliaL aro calleil natural clas^sos suc.li a;^ {tanuncu- 
laccfe, Eosacoie, Mollusca, but even sii.c;b {^viioraliznt.iuuR 
a,s beautiful, virtuouH, clear, liig'b, low, level, tiiuff.'d, .scat- 
tered, have a reality iu tlie common pTO])ori,ii!s of Hjo 
tilings joined under these heads. When wo .say I hat ( his 
ro,sG i.s beautiful, we moan that it is an objocl. possessing 
the attribute., s wiiich bind in one notion (he ol-.joe.ts en- 
titled to be called beanliful. 


EXT'MSIOTr MD OOMPEEEEISIOI OP OEIEPAL 
lOTIONS. 

S2» According to the account now given, every General 
Notion embraces two things : it embraces objects, and it 
embraces attributes. Thus the notion vertobrata com- 
prises objects, viz. : all animals possessing the common 
property ; and it also implies an attribute, tlio posHe.sHton 
by all the animals of a vertebrate colnimi. Tlie formtu* of 
these is caEcd by logicians the Extension, and the latter 
the Comprehension or Inten.sion of a notion, ''.rhe no- 
tion Eational Being* is said to liavo Extcn.sion, imisnuicli 
as it embraces all objects pos.sessing reason ; and Com- 
prehension, ina.smuch as all these posae.ss the ati.iilmte of 
reason. The Extension of a Notion is reached specially 
by generalization as above described ; the Compre- 
hension specially by ab.straction, that is, by lixing on 
marks. It is clear that some notions have greater Exten- 
sion than others : thus man has greater Exfension (han 
Frenchman; that is, it embraces' a greater number of 
beings. Some Notions, again, have greater Comprehension 
than others: thus Frenchman has greater Comprehension 
than man, for he has all the attribute, s fouml in mankind 
generally, and some peculiar to those who dwell in France. 
It is evident that the greater the Exten,sion of a term, 
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Lliat i«, fclio iinmbcr of objects denoted by it, it lias tbe 
less Gtanprelicnsion, that is, fewer attributes coimoou to 
i lio objects ; and vice versa, tlie more the Comprehension 
of a teun, that is, the number of marks possessed by all 
the objects, the loss its Extension, that is, the fewer are 
the o];jects possessing the whole of them. 

33, The distinction between the Extension and Oompreheiisiou 
of a Notion, though Btated earlier, was introdneed, formally into 
Ligic in La Logique mi VAH de Pemer, by Arnanld and Nicole 
({663 A. D.). It is found in a munber of logical treatises published in 
tbe end of the 17th and beginning of tlie 18th century. It has been 
revived by Sir W. Hamilton, It should be remarked that it applies, 
only with a modification of its meaning, to Abstract Notions (§ 10) 

HiaHEE AID LOWEE GEIEEALIZATIOIS. 

34:* The objects embraced in a Common Term are 
commonly .combined, not by the iiossession of one attri- 
bute but of seyeral, sometimes an indefinite number. In 
all such cases we can form higher and higher generaliza- 
tions. Take the class Dog, it is evident that it includes 
an aggregate of attributes, so many indeed that we can- 
not specify them aU. Now we may fix on any one ot 
these, and put all the objects possessing it into a group : 
thus we may fix on the quality of eating flesh, and form 
the general notion Carnivora. Looking again at Carniv- 
ora, we may fix on the possession of a backbone and form 
the class Vertehrata, and in Vertehrata we may single out 
the property of organization and form the notion Organ- 
ized Being. The following table may illustrate the pro» 
ms8:i .. 

Being. 

Substance. 

Matter. 

Organized Matter, 

, Animal. . 
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Vevtelmita. 

Mammal. 

Carnivora. 

Do^. 

Torrrer, 

Snap. 

3Jt, li clcmrahle to have a iiomcmdninra i o rsprepis 
the relation of tlio das.scs in this scale, atiiUof'icians luive 
Rn])plie(l ns with such. Tims suppose we ;0x on any clnss 
})nssessitig' a group or aggrcgaio of propevti^js such as 
Dog, the logicians ■wonld call tins Species ; and then the 
class above it. Carnivora, wonkl be callod Genus. But 
as we may often have occasion to sj)cak of the relation of 
a greater number of classes wo need other phrases, and 
logicians u.se Proximum Genus to express tlie class next 
above the species, and Subaltern Species tlie class next 
l}elow the species. Thus fixing on Dog as the species, 
CJarnivora nn'glit be tlio Proxiinnni Genus, and Mammal 
the Germs ; while Terrier would Iro the Subaltern Spe- 
cies. The highest genus which wo can form is the Snm- 
nmm Genus ; and the lowest specio.s which wc can form, 
the Iiitima Sirecies — a point which, however, we can never 
absolutely fix. If we take all things, the Sunuunin Genus 
is Being ; if we take merely an order of things, the Sum- 
mum Genus is the highest in that oj'clor ; tin is Plant is 
the Huinniura Genus in Botany, and I>l.scursj vt'. Thought 
in Logic. It is evident that the Stinirnuin Germs cair 
have no species above it, and that the Infuna Sjrecics has 
only individuals and no species below it. Looking io 
the Table we see that the individual has the greatest 
Oomprehension, it has an aggregate of uttrilmtos -which 
nobody could specify ; and the least Bxtonsion, for it has 
only one object. On the other hand, tho Siunmmn Germs 
has the greatest Extension, for it includes all objects ; ami 
tbe least Intension, for it comprises only one attribute. 
Between these two extremes, the Extension rises as wo 
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tiHtiend iiliG Bcfilo, wliilo tlie Comprelieiision climinis'iics ; 
r!,ud as we closceiid, tiio Extension is lessened wlnle the 
(,’onipi'elieiisioii is increased. All tliis follows from tlie 
nature of Generalization and tlie General Notion. 

•>6*, Tlicse reinarbs as to relative Extension and Inten- 
sion presuppose tliat the same objects are generalized 
llvronglxont. But manlcind form classes among the in- 
numerable objects which present themselves as conve- 
■ nienee induces and necessity requhes ; and it is only in a 
few sciences that we have such a regular subordination 
as in tlie above table. In ’such general notions as plant, 
planet, money, revolution, virtue, we have no relation 
implied except that they may be all placed under some 
one high genus such as Being. In comparing such no- 
tions we can say nothing as to their relative Extension or 
Comprehension. 

S'i* A notion is said to be Subordinate to another no- 
tion when it is included in the Extension of that other ; 
thus ‘carnivorous ’.is Subordinate to ‘ mammal.’ Notions 
are said to be Co-ordinate when they are species imme- 
diately under the same genus : thus mammals, birds, 
fishes, reptiles, are co-ordinate notions under the genus 
vertebrate. Notions are said (by Leibnitz) to be Commu- 
nicant when they overlap each otlier, as e. g. ‘ x>octicai 
V, Titers’ and ‘writers of tales,’ there being somewTiters of 
tales who arc poeticfil writers and others who write in iwoso. 


TEB SIMGULAE OOlOEETE, THE ABSTEAOT, MD 
UIIVEESAL EOTIOE. 

SS. All notions we have seen are either Concrete or 
Abstract. All notions wt- have farther seen are either 
Singular or TJnivorsal, Those divisions are made accord- 
ing to diilerent xmineiiEes or marks. The former is a 
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(liviriion iji respect of attributes or nofm, is, ninrlcs ? 
the ijiGotal process im'olved is absti'at'idtuj ; and d ])rO" 
cc-eds according to tlio eompreli(!rision oT tbo notion, s 
The 'latter is a {livi.sioii in respect of indiAidualH a,]ui 
classes; ILo mental process involvcHl. is g(‘Jiera,]I/.al.i(ii!i ; 
and it bibes place according to tlio oxtcnsiim ol! the no- 
tions. These aro cross divisions; let ru; comlsine thr-m. 
Our first idea luiglit be that ^YC ought io have four hiuds 
oF noliems. .ihit it so liapimus, lliat all noOhuiisnluch are 
Singular are also Concrete, ibat is. Lave an aggix'gate of 
attributes; and abstraction is in the Universal us avoH as 
the Abstract Notion, We liave, in conscgiieuce, a tliree- 
: , fold division : 

1st, The Singular Concrete, as Bucex^halus, This 
Animal. 

2tl The Abstract, as Swiftness, Life. 

Sd. Tin; Universal, as Swift, Animal. 

Si), The things apx)rchcnded in the first may bo eallc'd 
Pereejits, in the second Abstracts, in tlio tliird (Concepts, 
It will bo found that all the notions wlii eh the mijid of 
man can form, are either roreept,s, Ahstracts, ov'Ckmct'pts, 

40, The Bhnjulnf GoverHi'. Notion, or Peroepf. — This is 
the notion with which tlie mind .st,ari.s, and from wlvicli 
the two other hinds are. dorivcid. It is of objs'cts as 
they present themselves ; and these are hnown us sisi- 
gle, but with a number of {pmlitios. 'As our ol>sL'vv:itiou 
increases wo come to know a greater inuaber of iudi- 
vidiral objhicts ; and we know each possessing' a gvoaUu* 
muuljer aiul variety of qualities, as it were moi’e and intu'e 
in the concrete. This piece of iron ; we may know it 
first as a mere lump of matter, with a eertnin sliiq-ie a;nd 
color ; then w’-o know it as hard ; a,s fiajmblo of being 
melhid by heat ; as capable- of being rusted, that is, emu- 
billed with oxygen; as capable of being formed Info 
certain useful utensils, and as possessing si>(?cial mag- 

I 
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acti(‘, jxAvcrsi. As wo tlms add one property afiev an- 
Dther i'o objocis, we are constrained at last to aclcnow- 
Jedgo tliat we cannot know 4 U the attributes possessed 
l.)j any one thing. Who can tell all. the qualities j^os- 
Bcssed by any one metal, irlant, or animal ? 

4 /» Tka AhHfract Notion, or ihn Abstract, — This is pro- 
bably the S{iCond kind of notion formed by the mind in 
tliG (U'dcr of things. On a concrete object ctmiing before 
Tis, we can contemplate a part of it as a part, or an attri- 
])nte of it ; tlms having seen Bucephalus we can think of 
his swiftness. Having an idea of an animal, we can con- 
template its life. These Abstract Notions, like all other 
notions, may be expressed in one word ,or in several. 
Thus ‘ swiftness ' and ‘ life ’ are abstracts designated by 
o].tc word. Quite as frequently the notion is embraced in 
a number of w'ords ; and it is of importance that we be 
able to fix on the one Abstract in the midst of the multi- 
plicity of phrases. When we say, “ to repeal a hundred 
lives on once hearing them can be done only by a few,” the 
W'Ords in Itiilics express only one abstract idea. It is a 
true saymg, and worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners ; ” here “ Jesus 
Christ coming ini;o the world to save sinners” is one no- 
lion, and that abstract. Logic serves a most imimrtant 
purpose when it leads us to detect the Abstract No- 
lle >u 'x^lurrcver it is found ; to perceive exactly what sort 
of oKintence it lias ; ever to go back from the abstract 
quality to the concrete objects ; and to aclcnowlodge in the 
abstract no other rcalily than that which is to be found 
in the objects. 

efJi?. The Universal Notion or Concept. — To this Notion, 
or rather thing conceived, I am incHued to restrict the 
phrase Concept ’ (Begriff in German). The derivation 
of th,e w'ord (horn con and oapio) requires that it should 
be applied to those notions, in which we seize on a 
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unmbcr of llnjigH and bring iiicni inio a nnii^ v>l 
ilicmgliL The Concept tlius midorstood ahvay.s (-in- 
’oruces an indefinite lunubcr of objects, all (licolijtM-is, ri'al 
or potential, poRsossiug the attribute or aitiibiii os v/liicii 
we liavc fixed on as tbe ground of the gciioralizatLon. 
The Conunon Torni, which is the Concept ex])reHHod in 
language, can bo applied to any ono of tho,s<- objetts. 

•i/i. A distinction of some importance may be ilnnvu 
between two kinds of IJniversals — between ^vhat I ventnre 
to call the Generalized or (simply) Clonoral .Abstrrufi, 
and the Generalized or (sim];)ly) Gononil Conereie. 

44. The General Ahdrad , — In this wo have only scune 
one quality, or wdth qualities involved in it, ti.) constitute 
the marks of the notion. Thus ‘just’ is oviileiitly a 
■ common term — ^it embra<^ea all intelligent beijigs and lud.s 
possessing the quality of ‘ justness.’ Jlut it denotes only 
one attribute, that designated by the term. Of {he same 

' description are such classes, as faithful, true, fiattk, gen- 
erous, hard, soft, toxigh, elastic, indeed all adjectives. '.Co 
such I wa)irld ajiply tho scholastic phrase, coimotativo ; 
they denote an attribute and they connote oljjcels. 

45. The General Conereie .. — In this, a ninubem of the 
aggregate of qualities to be found in the singnliU’ o])jc(!t-s, 
go up into the General Notion, Thus we have in tivery 
individual animal a variety of properties -whieh no om.) 
can uutubor. Not only so, w'o liavo in the geiuTal term 
‘ nuhnar a collection of attributes tho win. do nf whi<‘h m> 
wase naturalist wdll venture to specify. Of t.hc sarno 
character are man, mineral, vegetable, metal, horse, dog, 
rose, lily ; no one should profess to l,)o aldo to llx. on all tho 
attributes w'hicli are found conjoined in every individual 
of the class. It is not difficult to percoivo the .litlere.n ('0 
between tlio.so two kinds of notions. .Both are 'Universal, 
for they include an indefinite number of objeifis. ]>ut in 
the one the attributes are specified ; they are such aw faith- 
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fnluoss, ^•encromty, liardnoss. In tlio other they are not 
dtilinocl ; tJioy consist of an aggregate of <inalities foiintl 
in all tho oljjocts. 

It should IjG specially observed, that it is classes 
of this latter description whicli admit of higher and ever 
higher generalizations. The boy observes that (sori-aiu of 
the animals with which he is familiar resemble eaeli other, 
and he groups them into such convenient classes as dogs, 
horses, cows. Then, as, he is introduced to the elonients 
of science, he is taught that all these have certain 
agreements, and that they may be placed in the class 
quadruped, or mammal. Comparing this with oilier 
tribes, such as birds, fishes, reptiles, he finds them all in 
possession of a back-bone, and he calls them vertebrata. 
In this v/ay we may mount iqiward till ive come to Being, 
which denotes existence without quality. Let it be ob- 
served that all this proceeds on the circumstance, that as 
individuals possess an aggregate of qualities, so also may 
classes of objects. Whoii we come to Being wo have 
risen above the General Concrete to the General Abstract 
Notion. 

4:7 • The circumstance that there are Concroto General 
Notions lias cost logicians a great deal of trouble, and 
often landed thoiii in inextricable confusion. It was snp- 
posod by many of them that a genus or a species was v.oii- 
stituted by a certain number of knowable attviliutes. Tiie 
sehoolmon wore over seeking tifter a species whi,('h ivoriid 
constitute the whole essence of its objo<‘.tB. And (his leads 
me to remark that wa? believe the schoolmen would noi. liavo 
applied the ]:)hraso Species to any'' class except one with 
an aggTtigai'.c of properties. But in natural classc's we 
are not able to point out all the qualities possessed iu 
common by the objects. No man of science will ventiiro 
to say tliat he kmnvs all the qualities which go to (;o.nsti- 
tute tlic essence of metal, or plant, or man. 
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^ “ Men doliiie a man 

The cteatnre who Htaudi-i ftoutwani to t,la’ atim?, 

'i1ie creatiiw) wIk) looks iiiwanl to liiiiiseir, 

TJie tooHvrig'lit, laughin*? cn.!atiim ’’I’is (juough ; 

Wb’ 11 say the inconsiMinojilauNaitaiTO ^ 

For thn.t.’s his spedalty. VVliaj; cniatiifo else 
<\)uoeivi!B fclio circle juid thoJi walks the wjiian; 

Tlio c]i‘ciirii.s(.iiiu;;o t.liat evorj htkI iiuisi {:l:i,s.s(ss nl’ 

objects, posscHK a iinmbo.f, apparaiily iia iulijilio iiiiiu])or 
0 i j irijpovtios, laiic'ly ilio logician in jicrpii.-xiiios iunl 
tln'eatcns to destroy the symmetry of liiis systoiu, Aiid 
were tlie varions properties of tliiiigs loose .‘iiid tincjoji- 
nectedj it would be impossible to reduce tlio Cloncrete 
Generals to anything- like order. As an intluitely worse 
oonsc!Cjuenco, it would bo found impossible to arrange 
natural objects into natural classes. For the number of 
qualities in all objects matcaial and menial being iuuu-- 
merable, tve might fix with equal propriety on auy one as 
the ground of the arrangemont, and tlij’tiu’t'ut persons 
would fix on different qualities, and there could ])c iio 
ogreemeut among those investigating the kingdoms of 
nature, or rather w'c should not be able to sjfeak of the 
kingdoms of n.ature. But the God who made all tilings 
has, happily for oiu* undorstandiugs and our prac.tical e.on- 
veiiiencc, instituted an order among the separate qualities 
of objects, so that it is possible fo aiTaiige thmu info 
orders which have siicli Marks as enable us to (It tlicnj 
into our natural systems. This will bo explained in a 
coming section, when we consider the ai<lH to goneraliza- 
tion in the works of nature. 


MIXED lOTIOES. 

48 , "We hold that all notions can he refei-rcd to one or 
other of those three heads. At the same time tlie thi-cG 
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may Ijo nu.\-,ocI up witli each other in a number of wivys. 
TiiiiK there is the Sing-iilar Classified, as ‘that statesman/ 
‘ that orator/ ‘ that general/ ‘ that philanthropist.’ ti'liose 
notions are all singular, but the object is put into a class 
tSiwjli singular tei*ns are to be distinguished frotn Singu- 
lars Presper, or proper names, such as William Pitt, Ed- 
iurnid Bnrhc, George Washington, William Wilberforce. 
Again, there is the Singular Collective, or Collective 
Term, which is in itself Singular, but embraces objects 
]nit in a class : thus the ‘ Forty-second Kegimcnt ’ is 
a Singular Notion, bnt it applies only to soldiers 'who are 
dassifiod ; ‘ House of Eepresentatives ’ cannot be applied 
to each of the members, but each of the niombers is a 
representati ve of the people. There is also the Singular 
Abstracted : as when we say Wellington was the con- 
queror at Waterloo, the term “ Conqueror at Waterloo” 
is Singular, is o]ie thing, but that thing viewed under an 
abstracted aspect. 

4f>. It is to bo sixH'ially noticed that veiy many Terms 
are used both as Abstracts and Concei:)ts. The tendency 
always is, when wo have seized on an important quality, 
especially when we have corned a word to express it, io 
malce it the bond of objects, which we join in a class. 
Thus, having noticed that certain persons possess a qual- 
ity which wc call ‘learning,’ wo form a class called 
‘learned,’ to embrace all who possess the attribute. Quito 
as frecpioutly we constitute a class by the possession of a 
nuniber of attributes, known or unlmown, a'»i.d wo join 
all these in one by giving them a name. Thus, without 
setiliiig what living beings possess in common, we desig- 
nate what they agree in by the abstract phrase ‘ life.’ It 
is ihuH that wo lifive ‘generoirs ’ to connote the class, and 
‘ gerrerosity ’ to denote the quality. In tbeso ca.ses the 
a]>sti.’acts a'lid conccqrts are d<',signated by somewhat dif- 
ferent though related words. But in many cases the 
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same term may denote both the absii'a<;i aiHi .L^eia-rul 
notions. Thus ‘Tirtuo’ is primarily a/n abstfiiot !,i'rii,i ; 
\ro liavG formed it by abstracting a ooriaiji ipiality of in” 
tolligent aial moral being’s. But tlien the cjuaJity lais 
various forms as it appears in (lirfcroiit indiYiduals, and 
at different tiinoSj and wo (dassify ilio div(!i\siiie,s ;uid 
speak of different vu’tno.Sj such as jastu;<', and iein|aTatH'o, 
and beuevoleneej thus making the xdirase g-e.ijeral. 3fiuo 
Arts is an abstracit tca'm, but it jnay bc.'Coinc a, entumon 
terni with painting, architGcturo, and sc'u]j)tii.i‘t;, :i,s sub- 
classes. Pain and pleasure are in tlu'instdvcs Abstracts, 
but may embrace under them various kinds of sensations, 
as corporeal and mental eiijoymcsut, and snfferiug of 
body, and anguish of sjnrit. In many cascjs it is of 
great importance to determine as to a ]ihra,so whieli may 
be both abstract and general, in which of the stuiHcs it is 
employed in a given passage or dlscns.si<.):a. Hueh Ici'ms 
as ‘ substance, ’ ‘quality,’ and ‘mode,’ may be one or 
other j and in every speculative iuvest-igation we Hliorild 
settle in which of the senses wo are onq)loylng ii> Sub- 
stance is primarily an Abstract, standing for that which 
abidctli in objects material or mental. It si-tinds for a 
Concept when wo speak of twosu])stances, miudaud body. 

50» Bfcudents of logic should notice that ilmia! oiio 
class of Absti’act Notions which ttlways lend i,o becomu 
general Yorba are primarily abatracla ex])r{;hsiug ob- 
jects, not in the concrete, but as being, doing, and suf- 
fering. But when they aro used in projiositlous they may 
become general. When wo say that “ man speaks,” i.ln; 
sentence is primarily attributive ; it moans that man has 
tho power of speaking. But the term ‘ spiaiks ’ may also 
be interpreted as universal; it may luoaii that mun is in 
the class of speaking eroatures. Wo shall see, as wc ;ul- 
vance, that when a verb is used as a middhi term in 
reasoning, it is alwavs to bo understood us a ^udvensai 
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Tbn.Sj \\-lxoii we argue that since men spealcj and g'ovillas 
do not aptiah, ihorofore gorillas are not men, we must, in 
order to the legitimacy of the reasoning, understand 
apealc ’ as denoting all speaking creatures. 

,•>7* We form notions of various complexity hy accre- 
tion. and agglomeration. These are called Mixed Modes 
by Loeho. - Thus we speak of " a iwocession,’ iinjjlying 
persons, and a train, and time, and succession. We talk' 
of ‘ a triumph ’ implying a battle and a victi^ry, and a 
disjday. "We join abstracts to abstracts ; we speak and 
write of ' the triumph of excellence,’ of ^ the defeat of udck- 
edm-iss,’ of • the reward of righteousness ’ and ' the pun- 
ishment of evil,’ of ' the beauty of natural scenery,’ of ‘ the 
hopefulness of spring,’ of ' the gloominess of winter,’ of 
‘ the madness of passion,’ ‘ the terrors of despair.’ We join 
general with abstract notions. Thus we have the abstract 
idea ‘ wickedness,’ and we have the general notions 
‘ human,’ and ‘ demoniac,’ and we talk of ‘ human wick- 
ed3;iess’ and ‘demoniac wickedness.’ "We have expe- 
perienced ‘ joy ’ and ‘ sorrow,’ and we know what ‘ eleva- 
tion ’ is and what ‘ depression ’ is, and we speak of ‘ the 
elevation of joy ’ and ‘the depression of sorrow.’ 

But whatever be the genesis of our notions, in the 
end they come to be either Percepts, or Abstracts, or 
Conc('pts. To avoid confusion of thought and misajDpli- 
cation of terms, it is of moment that we should bo al.>le 
to say as to every given notion, under which of those 
hofuls we are to place it. AVhen we say “Shakespeare’s 
Plays are the best in the English language,” the one no- 
tion “ Shakespeare’s Plays ” is Singular Concrete (Collec- 
tive), and the other “the best in the English language,” 
an Al>sti‘act. When we say “ Logic is the science of the 
Laws o'f Eiscursive Thought,” the two terms “Logic” 
and “ f ho science of the Laws of Discursive Thought,” are 
both Abstracts. When we say “the hearts of suiTerers 
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ctin be won only by love,” the two iiotlonH '‘'bc'.irtK of 
rafibrers” and “can bo won only by love” are both 
lliiiyersal. 


PSIVATIVE NOTIOIS. 

i>S> Wg have seen that in XTnivorstils, objects arebonrul 
into one by ibo possesHion of Marks. lint, wo may also 
iinite oljjects by the absence of MarliS. Thus wo say th;it 
ail quaclriipecls are vertebrates ; and, wo say of mollnsi?a, 
that they are invertebrate. The former of these notioins is 
called Positive, and the latter Privative. Logicians have 
remarked that a Positive and Privative Term divide 
among them the universe of being, that is, all objects 
must either be vertebrate or iii vertebrate. But when in- 
terpreted properly, tins means simply tluit each tjbjoct 
must either possess or not po^■i^^css a given attribute. It 
does not imply the, t tlie non-po.ssijs.'.iion of that abril^ute 
is a pro2')er mark by which to join olqccts. There would, 
be no propriety in putting all objoebs which do not pos- 
sess a back-bonc, say thought, ilio S(,)nl, probity, dre.sy, 
planet, into the class inyertebrnta— whicli .shouhl be ap- 
plied only to those portions of the genus animttl whiib 
wo wash to distinguish from vortobrate.s. .it sIiOTiid bo 
la.marked that some seemingly privative 2‘brjiKos ia'ully 
imply a imsitive Mark : thus the jihrasu ‘immortur im- 
plies not merely that the object docs not die, l>ut that it 
lives forever ; and the terra ‘ inlinite ’ may Ijo Iidd as 
moaning more than merely the a])senco of bounds, it in- 
volves the occupation of all space and all time. 
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OOITEARY AND OONTEADIOTOKY NOTIONS. 

fS-i-, Positive and Privative Terras are said to be Con- 
tradictory ; that is, they are such that we cannot conedve 
them as applied to the same object at the same time, such 
as existent and non-existent, organic and inorganic. 
Contrary Terms, called by some Incompatible, are such 
as might be conceivably applied to the same object, but 
cannot, in fact, be so applied, such as good and bad, light 
and darkness, cold and hot. 


RELATIVE NOTIONS. 

These are derived, not from a quality in one ob- 
ject, bixt from the relation of one thing to another. Wien 
we speak of the objects under this relation, they are said 
to be Goi’relative, Thus we have sovereign and subject, 
parents and children, husband and wife, master and ser- 
vant. The one of these implies the other. They are 
connected by the ground of the relation (fundamentum 
rdaiionift). The phrases themselves are Universals {Gen- 
eral Abstracts) ; the relation, say that of sovereignty and 
subjection, is abstract ; for relatio non est per ho reale, sed 
per suurnfan damentum. 


LO&IOAL DIVISION. 

,5^. In generification, that is, in the formation of 
common notions, we rise from singular, s to classes, and 
from loiver classes to higher. But after the classes have 
been fashioned by ourselves or others, we may reverse 
the process and descend from higher classes to lower 
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Tliis oi)eriifion is called Logical Division, wLicli inaA lie 
doiiiHid as the process by wliicli we spre.-el (viii si g<'ini,s 
iiiio its co-ordinate species. It, is i.o ])c dislisrt^'oislii-d 
frojii Psirtition, wbicli (jonsisis iu Sfspsirsilino' sm iiniividiKi! 
object, into its parts ; as wlioii wo sunder si plsuii into .sionss, 
roots, and bmjichc.s. Log■^(^a^ Division ta'ko.s n])a, (toinniou 
ncitiiai, sncli as pLuit, and spreads it out into aeotyt-doiis, 
inonoeot.yledoiia, and dicotyledons. To every sueli snb- 
dass tlie mimo of tlio liig'licr (-las.s may la' applied ; 
tlms we s]>eak of liLints, nionocotylcdonous, and dicotyle- 
donous,. and in ttie same science of Ocuin uvbannm and 
Geum rivnlo. It is evident that Dmsion ])roceeds speci- 
ally according to the Extemsion of a not.iou ; and it in- 
volves Comprehension only so far as Extension implies 
Ccmiprohension. The rules arc : 

o7\ Buh'. — \Vo must proceed according to a 

Mark or Maidcs added, and according to the same Mark 
or Marks tlmoughont. Wo hiivo seim that in the ascend- 
ing ]>,roecs.s of gonmatication, we leave out marks ; thus 
in ascending from dog to cai’nivora, wo leave out every 
property of the dog except that of eating Ihish. In tlie 
descending process of division wo add marks. Thus in 
(Hvidijjg i^lants, we add the property of grmvth lt,y ,seed- 
iobea, and x>nt those growing from one. seed-Iulxi nmhir 
one head, and those gj'owing fixun tw<^, under anoilu'r. 
Discursive Thought is divided into the 'Nfjlion, Jmlgmojit, 
and Eeasoniug, according as we exercise tlioughi, in ajn 
preliending, in comparing the ihings approhemle.d di- 
rectly, or comparing them l)y nn^ans of a midillo term. 
As iu our divi,sions we proceed on a princ.iph^, so that 
in-inciple should always bo clearly nndersf,oo(l a,ud vt'.ry 
commonly be enunciated. What should 1n,j the l^farks 
fixed on must hd determined by the luiture of tin? ol)j<?cts, 
and the scientific or practical end wo have in view at the 
time. HerG Logic can be of little use to us ; but then it 
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pervci^ iin iui])ortiint purpose fe^iiisisting tliat tlierc must 
be Mo.rlcs. It does more : it requires tliat-. we ^ proceed 
lln’<mglioiit on tlio same Marks. In dividing mankind, 
WG may proceed on various principles : as on the princi- 
ple of race, into Caucasian, Malay, Mongols, Negro ; on 
the principle of enlightenment, into savages, uncivilized 
and civilized of religion, into Christians, Mahometans, 
Pagans. But it would be wuong to flit from one of thes 
to anolher, and divide mankind into Christians, Mahom 
etans, and savages ; or into Europeans, Americans, Pa- 
gans and Mahometans. The logician would err were he 
to divide discursive thought into the term, the proposition, 
and argument ; for in the first he w^ould be proceeding on 
the principle of language ; in the second, on that of 
thought. Arrangements violating this rule are called 
‘ cross-divisions.’ “It is a useful practical rule, w^henever 
you find a discussion of any kind very perplexing and 
seemingly confused, to examine w'hether some cross- 
division has not crept in.” (“Whately). 

o8» Second Rule, — The species must make up tlie 
genus, or, as it is otherwise expressed, the dividing mem- 
bers (mcmhi'a dividentia) must make up the -whole. This 
rule would be violated were we to divide vertebrate ani- 
mals into cpiadrupeds, birds, fishes, and reptiles ; for there 
are animals — man, for instance — included in vertebrata, 
].>ut not in the division. We sliallseo, in treating of Judg- 
ments, that Immediate Inferences can be drawn on the 
principle of division ; but this can be done only on the 
assurauco that the division is complete. There is often a 
fallacy lurldng in imperfect divisions. Thus the Eloatics 
argued that there could not be sxich a thing as motion, 
tox that the motion must either be in the place "where it 
is, or in a pltice where it is not, neither of which is pos- 
sible ; whereas there is a third sui>position that it may 
have boon from the place where it -was, to the place where 
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it now i«. AnotTier sox)Wsm proceeds on tlie Siuuo jiiis- 
take. It is argued tLat acadoinical .honors iiro riseh.'ss, 
iuasmiieli fus they arc not iiecdod by those \v!io have a 
taste for study, and that tliey have no cl feet (.m iho idle, 
and such as are indifierent to inenfal hnprovennndi. ire.i'e 
it is tacitly nssimnid that all students ninsf helong ('iilu-r 
to the diligent class or the idle class; M'herc'an llna-o 
may he a largo intermediate class, not ali.oge.tlK'r hope- 
lessly idle on the one hand, nor with eonhrmed habits of 
application on the other, and these may bo iulluonccd ].>y 
academical distinctions. 

o9. Third Buie. — The dividing members must exclude 
one another. This rule would bo \iolated were wo to 
divide lines into straight, curved, circular, and elliptical, or 
notions into singular, concrete, abstract, and universal — 
tor concrete notions may be nn'ivorsal, lie wiu) neglecds 
to attend to the rule, will ollend every perMoii of correct 
judgment, and confuse the minds of those who ilo not 
se(i the fault of the division. The prsaiclnu’ violatc'd it 
when ho proposed jn’OTiug a particular docli'ine from 
reason, and from revelation, and the toslimony of .Paul; 
his division should have been iroin reason and iVoiu rev- 
elation, and under the latter, lie might have said, espe- 
cially from the tostiinony of St. Paul The barriHl or 1 vaiis- 
gressed it when ho talked of CHtablishlug his point by 
moral law, by the law of the laud, by Act of Parlianumt. 
and precedent ; for Acts of Parliament and procedonls 
are included tmder tlio law of the laud. The (Ihinese, arc 
said to furnish a ludicrous example of this (U-ror in lhu,ir 
division of the race into first Cbino.SG, then num, and then 
women. The error arises commonly from iiil.roduciug 
siihordinate species and not adhering to ct)“Ui’diua{o 
species. It will often happen that a divisioji cotiiriu'cu- 
ing any one of these rules will also violate all the others. 
Thus a librarian who would arrange his volumes as books 
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of prose, poetry, morals and religion, as proceeding on n<i 
princi])lo, would never be able to make up the wliole, and 
'svould find bis divisions rimning' into inextricable con- 
fusion. 

6‘0. Fourth Rule . — There should be a due subordina- 
tion of classes — Divmo non facial solium.^ The contents 
of elaborate treatises are commonly distribut(3d into 
Books, Chapters, and Sections. We should never be able 
to arrange the vegetable kingdom if we proceeded to dis- 
trilmte plants as they ca-st up into roses, oaks, lilies, 
lichens ; nor the animal kingdom if we began to divide 
them into horses, dogs, leopards and lions. Naturalists 
fix on a regularly ascending or descending series of 
divisions and sub-divisions ; thus Agassiz arranges the 
animal kingdom into Branches or Typos, Classes, Orders, 
Families, Genera, Species. 

Olt These rules are of value in the seieneos, especially 
those which are concerned with classification, such as 
Botany and Zoology. True, they do not tell us how wm 
are to arrange the organic world, for this must be done 
by a careful observation and induction of the facts ; but 
they lay down certain stringent laws of thought which 
must be attended to in the classifications formed. They 
may also be of great service in the construction of essays, 
papers, sermons, and discourses of every kind. It is not 
necessary in all cases to announce the division. Some 
people have argued that such an announcement must 
make the composition stiff and formal, and is apt to 
damjj the curiosity of the reader or hearer who ought to 
be kej)t awake by a desire to know what is coming. On 
the other hand, it is argued that when our end is not 
merely to please or tickle the fancy, but to impart iii- 
Btruction, it is of importance to announce the divisions 
an .1 subdivisions, which will be found greatly to aid the 
memory and comprehension. The question of whether 
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vre Kliould or slionld: not lay down a forwial division is tc 
be decided by the end we have in view, wliethc!r it is sisn- 
jdy to aimise or interest for the time, or to coiivey impor- 
tsini trath ■winch we expect to be recalled i'lnd jiondin-Cid. 


AMLYSIS AKD SYITHESIS. 

62. Analysis (from dvaXvu), I unloose), is that process 
in which -vv'e separate in thought, a concrete object or a 
eom 3 )lex abstract notion into its parts or <;pialitics. Analy- 
sis is always performed by means of Abstraction, but the 
two diflhr. In Abstraction we mentally separate any 
quality ; in Analysis Ave spread out the (lualitios which 
mahe up Ihe -whole. It is seldom we can unfold all the 
properties of a concrete object, and not always iliatrve can 
fix on all those of a complicfated notion. There are times, 
howeTer, when we can bring out to view the attributes 
involved in an abstract Avliich wo have fasliioned. Thus 
we analyze discursive thought into thought as directed to 
objects whatever they be, and thought as directed to Bpocial 
classes of objects ; and the former wo analyze into Simple 
Apprehension, Judgment, and Reasoning. 'Wo th'us see 
that Analysis is not the same as Division. In Dinfvioii 
we take a class niid diKi,vi].)ute it into su].)-cia.HS(>s ; m 
Analysis we take a concrete .object, or more frefjuont'iy a 
comprehensive abstract, and spread out its qrmlities. It 
may happen that where an abstract torui is also a com- 
mon term, division and analysis coi'iicide. Tims, jis 
‘Discursive Thoiight,’ and as ‘Notions,’ STudgnuvnis, 
and ‘Reasoning,’ are at one and the same time Abstracts 
and Concepts, it is of little moment whotlier 'we ('all the 
distribution of them a division or an analysis — whether 
vve say that we divide or that we analyze . the notion into 
percepts, abstracts, and concepts. 
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Having' found tbe parts by Analysis, we may join 
tliG parts to show tliat they make up the wliolo by a pro- 
cess wbicli is called Syntbesis (from avvriOqiu, I place 
together), Wlien -we can prove that the parts by their 
junction constitute the whole, the synthesis is a confirnia- 
ation of the accuracy of the j)revious analysis. It is clear 
that in the study of a now or hitherto unexplored subject, 
wo must begin with analysis. But after w^'e have made a 
successful analysis, we may then ad-vantageously employ 
synthesis in corroborating the previous analysis, and the 
synthetic method in' expounding the science which treats 
of the objects. Thus in chemistry, having shown what 
the elements of bodies are, we may then take up those 
elements one by one, and show how we can explain by 
them the composition of all bodies. Thus in Logic, hav- 
ing ascertained by analysis that thinking consists in Simple 
Apprehension, Judgment, and Ileasoning, we then con- 
sider each of these, and show how they together consti- 
tute the discursive operations of the mind. Whately has 
imparted a great interest to liis Elements of Logic by in- 
troducing us to the subject by an analysis of the reason- 
ing process, and then proceeding to develo];) the soienee 
in the synthetic method. 

ii :i, Aiia]y,sis aucl Synthesis nsed to occupy a tuuclimorQ important 
place in Logical treatises than they now do. I’hoy wore represented 
as the main instruments in the investigation of nature. It was, in 
facli, very luach hy mental analysis and syutlK.'sis that the philosct- 
idlers of ancient (.jireece and Rome and the medieval logicians and 
theologians proceeded in their physical speculations. The instru- 
ment is now seem, to he Induction, and Deduction joined with it in 
certain walks of inquiry. But it can be shown that analysis is an 
inip<,trtant element in Induction. Phenomena falling under the 
sensos or our f»l>Berving faculties are uLvays concrete or comydex, 
and. we must so far separate the things which are joined tog{?thot 
before we can reduce them to a law, or even observe them. Hence 
Bacon says, we must begin Induction by the "necessary rtjoctionsi 
or exclusions ; ” and WheweU says hy “ the Decomposition of Facts." 
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h, can bt! sLown also tliat Syntliesis may act an hnporcant part is 
Di'daetion. But tliese questions carry us into Inductive Logic. 


LO&IOAL DEFINITIOI. 

(tS., By (Icfiiiition [opiafiog) is meant in tlio moat geii» 
cral sense “ a closeriiition wliicli manifests tlie natin.’e ol, 
ilie T.lxing defined.” Logical Definition is to be distin- 
guished from more verlxal explanation : as when a child 
does not iniderstand what is meant by iierspicnous, and 
yon say it means clear ; or when you say that salubrious 
means tending to produce health. It is the j^rormce of a 
dictionary to give the explanation of words. But in de- 
finition we must manifest the nature of the thing defined. 

6*6% We can logically define only those notions in 
which there has been a process of discursive thought ; 
that is, ab-stract or general notions. We cannot, pro- 
perly speaking, define a singular notion, for we cannot 
manifest its nature by bringing to view all its attributes, 
the attributes being innumerable. All we can do is to 
give some marks of the individual, technically called a 
description, sufficient to detect the object and distinguish 
it from others. We have such a descri^xtion in the “ Hue 
and Cry ” sent aficr a ■ criminal, “ fi.ve feet eight, light 
hair/ blue eyes, a scar on the right cheek.” We have 
sucli descriptions, sufficient to enable us to recognize iheni, 
of towns, rivers and mountains, in our traveller’s guide- 
books. 

6* It has been remarked by many philosophers that 
there are some notions which cannot be defined. It will 
be found that these are abstracts : they are cpialitics vrliicb 
cannot be resolved into anything simpler, such as SAveet- 
uess, sourness, pleasure, pain. We can give no idea of 
iliem to one who does not know already what they are ; 
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all tliat ciin do in exxdaining oiu’ meaning is to ai^peal 
to our esj^erience of them. But while we cannot define 
them so as to manifest the nature of the thing, we can 
mnlvG a great many affirmations and denials regarding 
them. Thus we can say that such a sour taste is 
duced by rinegar ; that a x^urple color x^roeeeds from the 
union of yellow and blue rays. Much information can 
often ]je given by sxDCcifyiug the objects in which the 
quality is to be found : thus we can say that x)leasure 
and pain are affections of beings endowed with sensation. 
We can always make an indefinite number of negative 
statements regarding these sinlxfie ideas, to face misaj) 
prehensions or misrepresentations, as that pleasure does 
not consist in the mere possession of wealth, or the means 
of sensual gratification. But there are oases in which we 
can give a definition of an Abstract Notion ; being com- 
plex we can analyze it into its constituents. Thus wo can 
define Discursive Thought as an exercise of mind in which 
we jiroceed from something given or granted, to some- 
thing else founded on it. 

It is rtisputecl among metapliysicians wlictliei* such ideas as 
those of Extension, Power, Moral Good, are to lie jmt under tho 
same head as those of pleasure and pain ; that is, under tho head of 
original ideas, revealed to us by the senses or i>rimitive perceptions. 
When asked to tlefine virtue, or moral good, Ave can only say virtue 
is vii-tiu-i, good is good. But then Ave can iiialco an indefinite num- 
bev ei negative \u’opositions regarding them ; thus aa-'b say tluit Air- 
tiie or good does not consist in mere happiness; and that the rela- 
tion of cause and elibct does not consist in inAuirialfie ani.ecoderice 
and consequence. 

(>9. We should always be able to define a General 
Notion. We hare seen that objects ai'e Imouglit together 
into a comiiK.m notion by means of the x>osscssion of a 
common attribute'. Now we can bring out this attribute 
in dotinitioii, and in doing so, we indicate the bound:!! of 
tlie common notion, and thus what it is as distinguished 
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from otlier tilings. It is evitlent tliat definition proceeds 
spocialiy according to tiie Comproliension of a notion. 

7(h First Hale . — We must bring out a <Ii,stinguisbing 
attribnte of tlie notion defined. When tins is done tliero 
is always a true definition. 'When this is not done there 
is u(» proper definition. 'WTien we say man is a rational 
being, we hayo given a sufficient definition ; for rai ionality 
is a characteristic quality not found in inanimate nature, 
or in the brute creatures. When we say Logic is tho 
science of the discursive laws of thought, we have brought 
out a distinctive mart, distinguishing the science Irom all 
sciences with which it might be confounded, such as 
Ethics and Metaphysics. As to wdiat is a distinguishing 
property of a notion, this must bo determined not by 
Logic, but the sciences which deal with the objects. But 
Logie insists on our fixing on such a property. Herein is 
the person trained to logical habits distinguished from 
others. How often do we find the uneducated man 
struggling to give expression to w'hat he knows in a loose 
way, and failing. You ask him what Logie is, and he 
answer’s a branch taught in our colleges ; what Ai’ithme* 
tic, and he says a branch taught in our schools ; what 
Language, and he says a means of expression — as if there 
were not other branches taught in colleges and schools, 
and as if there were not other ways of expressing thought. 
The person disciplined in Logic knoivs that in giving a 
definition he must fix on a distinguishing attribute, and 
he seeks for it and is not satisfied till ho finds it. 

And here it is of importance to remark how it is 
that what we have called the General Concrete Notion is 
defined. It is evident that we may not be able to bring 
out all the attributes common to the notion, for we may 
not know what they are. It is enough in such cases to 
specify one characteristic which may be a sign of the otliers- 
We may not be able to mention all the attributes found 



In mammals; but it is a'^good definition -wlien we. say 
fJiat “they are animals subklirig their youn^^’^.-for this 
brings oat to view a quality common' to -thO’*whole class, 
and a quality "which is the sign of othei’s. 

Second Bide . — The definition must be adequate to 
the notion, neither wider nor narrower. If we detiued 
grammar the art of speaking a language with propriety, 
the deiinition would be too narrow, for grammar treats of 
writing a language as well as sj)caking. If \re defined it 
as the science of language, it wmuld be too wide, for 
grammar does not discuss all the scientific questions con- 
nected with language. If we defined Logic as the science 
of our intellectual nature, it would be too wide ; if as the 
science of reasoning, it would be too narrow. 

73, N.B. — The best test of this property of a good 
definition is, that the subject can take the place of the 
predicate, and the predicate of the subject, without any 
change. Thus defining a straight line as the shortest 
distance between two points, we can say the shortest dis- 
tance between two j)oiut3 is a straight line. We can say 
truly ‘ all poets are men of genius,’ but this is no definition, 
for w’-e cannot say all men of genius are poets. 

Third Buie . — ^It is expedient to give the genus as 
well as a characteristic quality. When we do this we are 
said to define by genun and differentia — that is, characteris- 
tic quality. This cannot always be done, as there may be 
notions w'hieh it is difficult to put into a genus in any "way 
fitted to clear up their nature. But wlien it is possible we 
should give both the genus and the differentia, as by the one 
vv'e show wffiereiii the notion agrees with others to wliich 
it is most clearly allied, and by the other w^e show where- 
in it difiers from the notions with which it might be con- 
founded. In giving a gomis it is expedient to give tlie 
proxinmm genus. Thus we may define Ethics as “the 
mental science unfolding the laws of man’s moral nature ; ” 
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in win till “ mental science ” is the proximum genm, pit- 
ting ethics iinder the same head as psychology, logic, and 
raolaphysics ; and unfolding the laws of man’s moral 
nature” is. the separating it from those de- 

partments of Imowledge. 

Some important xn’actieal rules may be laid down 
.‘IS to the language in which the definition should be 
given. The general rule is, that the definition should 
alwaj's bo clearer than the thing defi.ned. M(jre partic- 
ularly (a) the definition must not be expressed in ambig- 
uous or figurative language, as Aristotle’s definition of 
Motion, “ the act of being in potency, so far as being in 
jjotency j ” as “ matter .and mind are sides of one thing.” 
(b) It must not contain covertly the name of the thing 
defined, as when wc say abstraction is a process in which 
we abstract or draw off, or that life is the sum of the 
vital functions, (c) "When the class has jiositive attri- 
butes, the delimtion should not be juit in a negative form. 
Those who say that infinite is a jiositive quality, should 
give a better definition of it than when it is s.aid, it is that 
which has no bounds. Naturalists no longer give inver- 
tebrata as the name of a scientific class to be jilaced 
alongside of vertebrata. 

■ AIDS TO ABSTEAOTIOH AED aEIEEALIZATIOH. 

76?. In the employment of abstract and general no 
tions, the mind must always have some sigm before ih 
This sign may be 


1,-1 MEM-TAL IMA&B OE EHAHTASM. 

77. We have occasion, let us suiipose, to sxieah of the 
rose tribe of jilaiits ; as we do so, we may notice that 
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we liave a loose idea, in tlie sense of image, of a plant 
wliicli may liavo as many as possible of the cbaracteristics 
of the rose without those of other plants, such as the 
tulip or the lily. Or we have occasion to think of plant 
generally, and we fashion a figure, very possibly with 
axis, branches, and leaves (though there are plants with- 
uut these), which may stand for all jdants. The image 
may also aid us in oiir abstractions. When we think of 
great size, we picture a huge bulk ; when of tallness, we 
picture great length ; when of transj)arency, ice or glass 
with, light shining through ; when of wealth, a heap of 
money ; when of dignity, a man of imposing form and 
address ; when of pomp), a dazzling show ; w^hen of mar- 
tyrdom, a Pierson suffering for the truth ; when of mirth, 
a man laughing ; wdien of sorrow, a p)erson crying. It is 
by help of such images, that children, savages, rustics, in 
fact the great body of ordinary men and women, are able to 
form abstracts and concepts. When such p^hantasms can 
be formed, they always render our thinking more lively, and 
therefoi’e more interesting and better fitted to call forth 
emotion. Om’ pictorial, who are always om* most p^opular 
writers, help our understandings by furnishing concrete 
pictures of abstract notions, and thus enable ns to carry 
on oui’ thinking more easily and poleasantly — often, it has 
to be added, more obscurely and confusedly. 

■T'S\ These ideas or pdiantasms are not to be under- 
stood as constituting tlie abstract or general notion. It is 
usually said of our common notions that they are inade- 
quate. But this is not true of our concepits as exercises of 
thought ; they may be regarded as adequate, for tliey are 
of things joined by common attributes, the concepot em- 
bracing all objects possessing the commo.u attributes. 
But it holds good of the ideas considered as mental pDie- 
tiires ; we can form no coiTect image of gravity, or hard- 
,uess, or weight, or indeed of any quality. Nor can we 
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ftisliion a full phantasm of a concept, for tlio ol>jeeiy are 
joined by a quality or qualities abstracted, and the. ob- 
jects are innumerable. We cannot form a correct picture 
of mail in the general, for if we make liim white we do 
not include the Negro or Red Indian ; if -wo make him 
black we leave out the Caucasian race ; and if we make 
him neither black, nor white, nor red, wo leave out flie 
whole of these three tribes of mankind. In all eases tlie 
phantasm is to be regarded as a more sign or representa- 
tion of the result of elaborative thought. It is not of 
the mere phantasm that we make afiirmatiuns or denials, 
but of the things for which it stands as apprehended by 
the mind. In certain cases the mental image when used 
fis a sign, is quite sufficient to enable us to thiiilv accu- 
rately, that is, when it stands for ideas not far removed 
from the singular and the concrete. But when the no- 
tion becomes more and more abstract or general, more 
especially when it is the idea of spiriturd objects or qual- 
ities, or when it is a composite one, the formation of a 
mental picture becomes more and more difficult, and at 
last is seen to be altogether impossible. Who can form 
an image, for instance, of law, of truth, of right, of gov- 
ernment, of learning, of civilization ? When wo htivo 
occasion to think of such things, wo must call to aid 
external Signs, and especially Language. 

7f>, Lodve confused lumstilf on this subject by not distingnishiag 
between the image and tho ttoti<m, both of whicli wore emiiraeod in 
lus favorite phrase ' idea/ which, however, ho commonly used in its 
literal sense as imago. In forming our idea of man or humanity, 
persons leave out that which is peculiar to tho individuals, tliey 
leave out of the complex they had of Peter and James, Jfary and 
Jane, “that which is peculiar to each, and I'otuin only what is 
common to them all." {Essay, Book III, iii, '3'.). Bisluq) Berkeley 
saw the absurdity of this tiew, and not seeing the way oat of it, 
landed himself in nominalism, which thence descended to Hume, 
Stewart, and Whately, " The mind having obse-rved tliat X’eter 
James, and John resemble each other in certain common agree- 
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merits of sliirpe mid other qualities, leaves out of the complex or 
conqioimded idea of Peter, James, and any other particular man that 
ivhk'h is peculiar to each, retaining- only wliat is common to all, 
and so makes an abstract, wherein all the particulars cipudly 
})artake, abstracting from and cutting off all those cin-umstanges 
and ditferences which might determine it -to any particular ex- 
istence. And after this manner, it is said, we come hy the ab- 
stract idea of man, or, if you will, of humanity or human nature; 
wherein, it is true, there is included color, because there is no 
man hut has some color; hut then it can be neither white nor 
black, nor any other particular color wherein all men partake. 
So likewise there is included" stature ; hut then it is neither 
tall stature nor low stature, but something abstracted from all 
these.” Such considerations show that wo cannot form an idea of 
man in general in the sense of a mental picture. But they do 
not prove that we cannot form an intellectual conception of ohjocla 
joined hy common properties, the conception including all the ob- 
jects possessing the properties. We are thus throma back on the 
distinction drawn by Aristotle between the phantasm (tpavrac/zn) 
and notion (vor/ua). The difference between them and yet their 
relation are accurately expressed by liim when he says that the 
notion is not the same with the X'hantasm, and yet is never without 
the phantasm, nvi ^iolgei tov fit} ^avraafiara elvai, r/ oitk 

ravra favrao/iaTa, dXP nvK dvsv (pavruafiaTuv. {He Anim, iii, 7.) 

n~LAMUAGE. 

80 , Language may be defined as the expression of our 
mental actions and affections by means of words spoben 
or written. The primary benefit derived from it arises 
from its being a means of communicating with our fellow- 
men, and thus enabling us to convey to them our varied 
thoughts and feelings, wants and wishes, and to have theirs 
imparted to us. Tliis is the first and final end of lan- 
guage, subordinating every other, and determining in a 
great measure the changes which it has undergone 
throughout its whole history. But this is not the aspect 
under which we are required to contemplate it in this 
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SYork, Tviiere we view it simiDly as tlie iiisirumenfc of dis- 
cursive tllOllg'llt- 

81, Fird, — ^Language is advantageous, inasniuch as it 
is a sign and register of the abstractions and generaliza- 
tions which mankind are ever forming. "We have seen 
that all men are led by a native intellectual tendency, and 
by the circumstances in which they arc placed, to separate 
and to combine the objects they meet with ; to distin- 
guish between a thing and its qualities ; to observe the 
relations of things, and then put the things which are re- 
lated into a class. Many of the distinctions thus drawui, 
and groupings fashioned, are valuable only for tho mo- 
ment ; but others are of permanent importance, and 
should be carefully xireserved ; and this can be done only 
by a name, by what is technically called Denomination. 
A simple illustration or two wall enable us to understand 
this. A merchant, say a druggist, has in his warerooms 
a large number of miscellaneous articles lying promis- 
cuously on the floor ; as long as tliey are in this state he 
feels that he has not absolute command of them ; and 
so he fixes on some gTOund of distribution and "arranges 
them in shelves or drawers on Avhich he puts some kind 
of mark or label. Having done so, he and his assistants 
find that they can at once lay their hands on the article 
they require. Or, a naturalist enters a country the flora 
of which has hitherto been unexplored. As he views 
the profusion before him his first act is to observe, and 
his second is to classify ; hut unless he take a tlii5’d 
he is made to feel that all his researches are likely to be 
valueless, if not to himself, at least to others ; he has to 
give a name to the plants wdiich ho has pirt into a class* 
This name finds its way into botanical hooks, and.bccomea 
the index of tlie genus or species to studeuits of every 
country and of all coming ages. These illustrfitions show 
us the benefit of names in the business of life and m 
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natural science. But tlioy serve a like, andj in nntst 
casosj a vastly more important purpose in regard to all 
the inultipliod operations of the mind ; preserving llimn, 
when they might otherwise be lost, for our own use ami 
that of others ; it may be handing thenr down to all pos- 
terity, or spreading them over all civiliiiod nations. In 
contemplating the objects which present themselves in the 
world without, and the still more wondrons world within 
under its divers moods and impulses, mankind fashion an 
infinite variety of thoughts, which can be preserved and 
profitably employed only by the instrumentality of lan- 
guage. . 

82* Second . — Language puts us in possession of the 
abstractions and generalizations which have been made 
by other men. In saying so we do not refer to the cir- 
cumstance that it is not so much by personal observa- 
tion as by intercom'se with others, tliat it is by the 
instruction imparted by teachers, companions, and oii.v 
fellow-men generally, and by books ancient .and modern, 
that we acquire by far the larger portion of the know- 
ledge xiossessed by ns ; for this proceeds from the pri- 
mary use of language as a means of communication. A 
reference is made under this head, not to the information 
thus conveyed, but to results of discursive . thought em- 
bodied in words and phrases. It should lie observed 
indeed, that the abstractions and generalizations musli 
first have been formed before they could be expresscul in 
langu.age. But the name being given it becomes at once 
and forever a sign of the idea. On the word being 
brought under the attention of ' the young, they ask what 
is meant by it, and are thus put in possession of the 
thought which it may have cost so much pains to c;la- 
borate. An intenigent youth hears the phrases ‘conser- 
vation of physical force’ and ‘correlation of jihysical 
forces ’ employed, and on inquiiang into their signification, 
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b<5 is tanglit that the amoimtof force, potential and actual, 
in the miivorse, is always one and the sanio, and cannot 
be diminished or increased by any human moans, and 
that all the physical agencies, mechanical, chemical, elec- 
trie, and vital, are modifications of that one force. Or he 
hears the word * esthetics ’ used, and is thus introduced 
to a Science wdiich seclcs to investigate the laws, subjeo 
tive and objective, of the beautiful and sublime. What is 
thus seen so clearly in science is also manifested in moral 
and practical matters. Some one saw very keenly that 
there is a vast amount of pretension in the world, and 
that there are persons who recommend as great and good 
what is not really so, and gave expression to his percep- 
tion in the word ‘ hninbug ; ’ and the phrase goes down 
to posterity because of its felt truthfulness. Some terms 
spring up by a sort of accident and are retained because 
found to be useful ; there is, for example, the -word 
* cabal,’ made up of the names of i)ersons who were sup- 
posed to have formed a party combination, and the 
phrase has kept its jplace ever since, because an ever 
reeurriiig feature of human natime. Tho British sol- 
diers who had been in the wars of Gustavus Adolphus, 
brought back with thorn certain terms such as ' plunder,' 
‘life-guard,’ and ‘ furlough,’ which have ever since been 
retained in oxu’ tongue. Thomas Carlyh), with tliat vig- 
orous grasp of intellect and atrabilious temperament by 
which he is distinguished, in order to show his contempt 
for those who are ever fawning on tho great, gave expres- 
sion to what ho observed and felt in the word ‘ flunkey- 
ism,’ a phrase likely to go down to all future generations: 
To an American custom we owe the phrase ‘stump- 
orator,’ so descriptive of a style of speaking which cannot 
otherwise be so briefly characterized. 

SB» The occupations, the tastes, the habits, indeed the 
whole character of a p>eople, are apt to embody themselves 
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in i-iieir lnno-n:igc. It in said that in Aral)i<>. ihai'cs ni-p fion 
namc-R for a lion, 20D for a serpent, 80 for honey, 4i){J tor 
sorrow, and 1000 fora sword ; audit scorns onriain Iha.t 
there are 5714 relating to the camol. The French have 
givcuus the words ‘fiuosso/ ‘prestige/ ‘ennni/ ‘foilh.H' 
‘chagrin,’ and many others doseriptivo of ihoir eharat4ej‘ 
anti expci'iencG ; and the English have given tlu-ni in 
return ‘jockey/ ‘club/ ‘sport/ and tho phrase ‘com fort- 
able,’ so expressive of genuine English fooling. The 
Scotch have designated one foatiiro of their indiornd 
character by the word ‘ canny ; ’ and tho Irish have ex- 
pressed one of tlieii’ national traits by tho phrase ‘blar- 
ney.’ A number of words which have of late come in 
upon us with such weight and gravity, such as standpoint 
God-consciousnoss, claim Gormaiiy as tlieir faiheiiaanl. 

In liolding intercoavao with (mkiIi oUu'i*, pcmtiis linsluoa tir 
modify phrases in accordance witii tho niitivo tondoacy of i.hitujTlif-, 
and in order to promote inutiia'i convemicawi. ‘riiis v<‘iaiu'k holds 
good, not only of individual wnu'dH, l>ut of tlu! .struei.iiro of huigungH 
generally. ITence wo have in so many toaguf-s prelixen, sairiscH, 
and reduplications; the gender, iii.imher, and i.'.iiKc* of noiiiis, aad I ho 
moods and tenses of verhs, Tlieso niodilicatious, wiy ('loeleaaiojiH 
and conjugations, invented or adopted in tho first inst,am:<! for eon- 
venience sake, Ix'come in tho next genenitiuu Iho means of iiifi-jj 
diicing the young to the distinctiojiH of sex, and (pmnfity, .niai tina* , 
to the more important relations of things one to another; and tin; 
contingency, tlui anlaiuty, and niscessiiy of events, l.jttifpui.'vo thus 
Ixvomes an important means of traluhig the yoiit.ld'itl tnintl to a.! 
acquaintance with the habitual and useful modes of huimm thouf-tj! 
and contem]ila,tiojt. 

It is not possible to express the higher foniiH of thoii'-lif in 
the language of a ju.’oplo low in the scale of intelligenee. hi the 
Iroquois there is no word for goodness in tlnnihstniet, they have o},ty 
a word for good man. In the Mohican fcheni is no verit for ‘ i l.tv,*,’ 
the forms involve the subject as well as tint actimi, ‘ I love hint,’ ‘ I 
love you.’ In tho.se islands which tho bondon ISlissioiiary Soeiiity 
has done so much to elevate, there was one ■vviinl for tho tail tif is 

dog, another for the tail of a bird, and a llilvd for the tail of a siuMqt, 
but no word for tail in general. In Cbine.so there mo tut am fur 
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older tincl younger brother, bat none for brother, riiristian jhIh- 
sionariea found groat diflicultyin fixing on an unt'Kotiptioiiable 'A’ord 
in that tonguo for Ood, and disputed among tln,‘msclveri as to wliicli 
of tho available phrases was the li.-ast ohjoeiiiiualiie. 'I'he fixed 
foruhs of that language and its Avant of inflecl ions luive, I doubt uoj., 
acted Avitli other causes in keegiing that [leople in a ataf.ionary eon- 
dit ion for thousands of years. N'otwiilistaiidhig the strong atfaeii 
inont of tho jieoplo to tlic (.iaolic, tho Welsh, and the Iri.sh, it is do 
Birable that these tongues should give way as s])eeclily as po.ssib..o 
in favor of tho English, with its advanced intelligxnuie, its refined 
senliraout, and noble litoraturo. The circumstauco i liat one longue, 
and this enriched hy tho thoughts of the higln-‘st science, philoso- 
phy, and theology, is used in all tbo schools of the United States, 
has helped more than any other agency to produce a unity of belief, 
character, and aims, Avhich keeps tho people together in spite of the 
many di.sturbing causes wltich might make them lly a-sunder. 

SG> The line of thought wo are I'mrsiung is littt'd to show the 
advantage of being aciiualntcd with more than one longue. Every 
educated peojdohas fashioned thonghts for itself and cmhodiocl them 
in peculiar phrases ; hence the dillicnlty of translating the Avords of 
one tongue into precisely synonymous phrases in unot lier. By learn- 
ing the language of a race, we come into possession of their mode of 
thought, which is to us fresh and original. Ennius used to say that 
he had three hearts (the heart being reckoned the seat of intel- 
ligence) because be knew tbi-ee languages, the Urc'ek, J.<alin, and 
Oscati. The Emperor Charles V. declared that a person i.s as many 
times a man as he knotvs a number of languages. Often do wo find 
in otber tongues a phrase embodying an idea wliieh never occurred 
to us ; or tvo are doligbtod to fall in with the expression of ait idea 
which had boated in onr minds without onr being aide to give it an 
exact shape. It sometimes happens that an inaccuracy or cnufusimi 
of thought in one tongue may not occur in another iongue, to which 
wo have only to look to have our ideas cleaved up. Titus tho tlis- 
tinetlon between tho phantasm and the gtuteral nolion, drawn by 
A.ristollo and knoAvn in the middle ages, tvas lost sight of hy the 
Euglish-.sjieaking nations for agas after tlie time of Jjocko, tvlio con- 
founded them aitd expressed them both by his favoiuto plirasc 
‘idea.’ Of late years the distinction has been revived in our couu- 
tr.v greatly to tho benefit of philosophy and specially of logic, hy 
Scholars Avh.0 noticed, in perusing works of (Jerman speculativo phi 
lo'ophy, that the two had been distinguisbed. 
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A’f. Modem European tliouglil; lias been gi’oiitly bencfitod bytlio 
study of tbo aneient classical languages, wliicli conmicnced iu tin* 
fifteenth century and has been coiitinuod to the present time in all 
the liighor seats of learning. We have thereby got good not im-rely 
i'mtn the faultle.ss uiodels of brevity, oleganco, and taste presented 
I y the (ji reek .and Komaii writers, but from the very worils them 
fi(;]ves and the ideas embodied in them. We have dermul a like — 
In some respects a higher— advantage from the introduction of 
Eastern thought, especially from the Divine thought received from 
the Scriptures with their elevated views of God and holiness — wo 
get the very idea of holiness, or separation Ixora sin, from the Word 
of God, there being no such idea in the w'ritings of Greek or Roman 
authors. The English language has been farther enriched by ideas 
conveyed by the Italian from the time of Spencer to that of IMilton 
by the French in the last century, and by the German in this. Our 
language, like our race, is a happy mixture of very diverse elements : 
while we have as the basis the phrases and inflections of the old 
Saxon tongue, wo have made free addiri(,)n3 from the Greek and 
from the Latin (either directly or through the Norman .Frencli) 
which have introduced us to a more advanced stylo of thought, anil 
a more refined mode of life. 

S8» Third . — Language constrains ns to give a form to 
tliouglit wliicli would otherwise he loose and vague. 

“ Language is a perpetual Orjdiic song, 

Which rules with Daedal harmony a throng 

Of Thoughts and forms, which else senseless and shapoles.s wore." 

Let us try to un:lerstand how this takes place, Wo 
enter a large factory ; we sec the complicated nuiolunery, 
the work done, and the persons doing it, and w.e are filled 
with a general astonishment. Our ideas meanvi'hilo 
may be very indeterminate. But we meet with one atv 
quaintod with the work, and he, names the parts one after 
another, the machinery, and the raw materials, and the 
products at tiic various stages of advancement ; we now 
feel that onr notions are becoming clearer. Or, wo know 
that after ayg leave the work Ave shall be obliged to de- 
.scribe it to a friend, and we try to get names for the varied 
apparatus, an d to reduce what we have seen to lieads. Noay 
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tliere is a like process going on, often 'vvitlioiitoiir noticing 
it, in. tlio formation of our liiglier and subtler tliongbL 
111 being obliged to express our tJiouglits, we liare to 
niako them definite in order to bring tliem -witlriu the 
f(.n’ms of settled language. This is siieciaily the case 
when wc have to write out our thoughts. “ Conference/’ 
says Jiacon, “ malcctli a ready man,” that is, ready to ex- 
press intelligently the thoughts that occur ; “ and writ* 
iiig an exact man/’ tliat is, liaving leisure to put his 
thioughts into shape, and Imowdng that others will have 
time to examine them, he has to make them assume a 
more accurate form. How often does a student imagine 
that he has an idea of a subject about which he is read- 
ing, or on which he has heard his teacher lecture, till 
such time as he is examined on it, or has to write de- 
finitely upon it, when he discovers how vague his notions 
have been. It is tbe great advantage of systematic ex- 
aminations and of essay-writing, that they force the stu- 
dent to understand his topic in order to his being alile to 
unfold it in language spoken or written. The interrog- 
ative or maieutic method of Socrates was specially fitted 
to accomplish tins cud, by constraining the person 
questioned to give his thoughts a definite shape and 
order. 

8.9. The determinate moulds supplied by language, 
into which to pour our solvent thoughts, are of various 
kinds. Sometimes they are abstractions or analyses, 
which enable and constrain us to decompose concrete or 
complex objects. Blore frequently they are common no- 
tions, under -which we are led or obliged to put single 
objects or lower classes. 

iXL It is commonly 'said that language is first synthetic, and tlien 
analytic. The more correct statement is, that it is first concr(.!te, that 
is, stands for things with an aggregate of qnalitios, and then he> 
comes more and more abstract, that is, designates common qualities, 
or objects joined by common qualities. First a \^T)rdis fixed on to (l& 
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nt ite ah object ; 't'!,ien it is modified by additions, by affixes or suffixes, 
or otTierwise,to denote related objects; and tlien it becomes a root or 
norm of other i>lirases clustering round it 'vv'itli allied meanings. It is 
in it.s growth that language becomes synthetic in the proper sense 
of the term, that .is, words are joined to express a complexity, 

91* As tboTiglit and language malco progress, more 
and more is taken in from the void (to arretpoi', as the old 
Greek philosophers called .it) ; the waste becomes meas- 
ured and fenced in ; and those who come after mu.st 
accommodate themselves to what their predecessors have 
settled. It thus comes that while language aids thought, 
it tends at the same time to limit and restrain it. In 
nsing the tongue provided for us, we must fall in with the 
forms w’hieh it furnishes. The analyses and generaliza- 
tions of words have, as it were, laid down rails on which 
our thoughts run easily and rapidly, and we are induced 
to travel on these accustomed ways instead of striking 
out new paths for ourselves. This may be one reason 
why the earliest poets of a country — such as Homer and 
J3schylus in Greece, Lucretius in Home, and Dante in 
Italy, and Chaucer and Shakespeare in England — are 
often the freshest ; they looked at things with their own 
eyes, and not as other men through the eyes of others. 
This may he one of the ends served in Providence by the 
confounding of old tongues and the necessary formation 
of new ones ; as when the northern nations came in upon 
the Eoman empire, and Norman Erench became mixed 
with the Saxon ; the same inirpose is served as by the 
mixture of races — the hereditary sameness is disturbed 
and we have a new progeny with fresh life and now char- 
acteristics. Still, the incidental evils arisiug from a 
laiigTiago being settled, arc as nothing compared with the 
advantages jarocceding from a cultivated tongue, which 
provides innumerable analogies and analyses to stimulate 
and guide thought. Any evils which might arise from a 
slavish adherence to fixed inflections and routine x^hrases, 
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tire to bo overcome by oiir forming tlie rcsoluie dot(.'rm- 
iiiation to make lang-nage our useful servitiit uilliout 
allowing it to become pur arbitrary master. 

92c Fourth . — Language lightens tliouglit ].)y beiiig 
used as a symbol. 'When we think of objects not })i;osoni;, 
\Y 0 must always liavo some representation of them before 
the niinci This, we have seen, may ])rii.nariiy be a men- 
tal imago ; thus Yvhon we arc thinking about motherH 
generally, wc fix on some one motlicr, say our own, and 
h-javc out as many of her peculiarities as may make the 
idea stand for mothers generally. But we have shown 
that this phantasm must always he inadequate to represent 
an attribute, or a class comprising an indefinite niunber 
of objects ; and as the generalizations become wider and 
the abstractions more refined, and when different' abstrac- 
tions are mixed with each other, it may be impossi];)le to 
form a picture resembling the reality in the remotest 
degree. Besides, even though w'G could fashion an ade- 
quate image, it would be sure to distract the mind by 
calling it away to adventitious circumstances. These in- 
conveniences can be obviated only by the use of external 
signs, and particularly of language. 

9S. Let ns notice how external symbols are fitted to 
lessen the labor of thinking. They do so inasmuch as 
they render it unnecessary to take notice of the minum- 
bered objects which go to constitute a class ; as they 
save us from conceiving the attributes which combine 
the objects in the class ; and from thinking of tlio pecu- 
liarities of the individuals. To illustrate by an example. 
In the natural arrangement of phuits there is a sub- 
class, tlmlarniflorce, from thalamus and Jlos (ilowor) ; its 
characteristics are said to bo “ calyx and corolla X)res- 
ent, petals distinct, inserted into the thalamus or recep- 
tacle, stamens hypogynous.” Now had this tribe of 
plants not received a name,- wre should have beex 
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obli,£(e(l, every time syq thought or si)oke alDoiit theiu, io 
ropre.sont to ourselves or enumerate to others tlieir 
various characteristics, and we should have been forced 
to eudeavor to conceive of the numberless plants b(i" 
louging to the class ; and as we tried all this, wo should 
have found ourselves distracted and overwhelmed. This 
burdensome work is avoided by using the jjhrase lhalami- 
flomj to stand for the whole tribe. 

{)4. As feeling the convenience of it, and as being en- 
dowed with the organs of speech, and the mental capa- 
city and inclination to employ them, man naturally and 
spontaneously Ixitakes himself to words, to stand for 
thoughts and things. “ It is not necessary, even in the 
strictest reasonings, that significant names which stand 
for ideas, shouhl every time they are used create in the 
understanding the ideas they are made to stand for. In 
reading and discoursing, names are for the most part 
used as letters are in algebra, in which, though a partic- 
ular Cj[uantity be marked by each letter, yet to p,roceed 
right it is not requisite that in every step each letter 
should suggest to your thoughts that particular quantity 
it was appointed to stand for.” (Berkeley.) In many 
processes of thought, the attention seems to be very much 
fixed on the verbal sign ; and conception comes to be what 
Ijeibnitz calls Symbolical. Words come to be used like 
algebraic symbols, n, h, c, which stand for quantities 
without our thinking of any particular quantity, like 
counters whieh represent money, like bank-notes which 
stand for gold. The mind yields wiUingiy to this state 
of things, as feeling how much' the memory and the ]n)wer 
of imaging and apprehending are thereby cased. Wo do 
not choose every time we use such words as liljerty, in- 
ti open dence, order, civilization, virtue, commonwealth, 
elinrch, religion, to think of all that is comprised in them. 
We pass them on as the banker gives away a hundred 
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potmd note, or a liiindred dollar bill, witliout thinking oi 
the gold it stands for ; or as wo receive it vatliont con- 
ceiving bo\Y many articles of utility or of comfort it would 
purchase. Language is thus a species of stenograpliy l.>y 
which the mind lightens its labors and makes its higher 
(,'fl.brts less irksome. 

Fifth . — It follows as a corollary, that by means of 
language wc can carry on thinking to a greater extent 
than we should otherwise be able to do. 

We do not allow indeed, that language, or even that 
external signs, are necessary to thought. It is forever 
rung' in our ears by certain writers, that there could be 
no reasoning, no thought of any kind, without language. 
Dugald Stewart goes so far as to maintain, that without 
the use of signs our knowledge must have been conhned 
to individuals, and that we should have l;>eeu perfect!}^ in- 
capable both of eiassification and general reasom'ng ; ” and 
lays it down as a proposition which holds w'ithout any 
exception, that in every case in which we extend our 
speculations beyond individuals, language is not only a 
useful auxiliary, but is the sole instrunicut by wdiicli they 
are carried on.” This is a very extreme position, pro- 
ceeding on a doctrine w'^hich tends to degrade tlio Iranian 
faculties, and which has been most eagerly maintained by 
those who derive all men’s ideas from seusiition. In op- 
position to it I lay down the counterpart statcinent, tliat 
without thought language could not be fiishiotied, could 
not be understood, could not be intelligcnUy employed. 
"Parrots,” says Locke, "will be taught to make articulate 
sounds enough, w'hich yet are by no means capable of laiw 
guage. Besides articulate sounds, therefore, it was farther 
necessary that man should be able to use the>sG sounds as 
signs of internal conceptions, and to make them stand as 
marks of the ideas within his mind,” " Prom whence it 
follows,” says his critic, M. Cousin, " that language is not 
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the product of goimdsj that to say, of the organs and 
the senses, but of the intelligence ; 2. That the iiitelligence 
is not the product of language, but, on the contrary, lan- 
guage is the product of intelligence ; 3. That the greater 
part of the words having, as Loclcc well rcmarhs, an ar- 
bitrary signification ; not only are languages the product 
of the intelligence, but they are even in great part the 
product of the will ; while in the system that has pre- 
vailed both in the school of Locke and in a school alto?> 
gether opposed to his, intelligence is made to come from 
language ; in the latter, without much inquiring whence 
language comes, in the former, by making it come from 
the sensation and the sound, without suspecting that 
there is a gulf between the sound considered as a sound 
and the sound considered as a sign, and that what makes 
it a sign is the power to comprehend it, that is, the 
mind, the intelligence.” 

06*. Two circumstances show that the mind can reason 
without language. One is, that wc can jjoint out cases iu 
which there is reasoning without words. An experienced 
seaman looking on the sky, which to our eye seems so 
calm, utters something about a storm. We ask what he 
means, and his explanation only renders the subject more 
confused. But we know what he intended when a few 
hours after we see an angry sea, and find the waves lash- 
ing on the vessel as if bent on sinking it. There has cer- 
tainly boon a process of reasoning, and the logician could 
state it in syllogistic form ; but it is doubtful whether 
language has been of any uso in enabling him to conduct 
it. Another circumstance is, that infants reason. Eefer- 
ring to the view of those who deny the possibility of 
reasoning of any kind without the aid of general toims. 
Dr. Brown says ; ” As if the infant, long before he can be 
supposed to have acquired any knowledge of terms, did 
not form his little reasonings on the subjects on which it 
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ii;; iiiiportanfc for liim to reason, as accurately x'rtfb:!l)ly as 
afterwards, but at least, witli all tUe accuracy wliic-li is 
necessary for jirGserving bis existence and gratifying liis 
few feeble desires. Ho has, indeed, even then, gone 
throng'll ju'occsscs ■which are admitted to involve the 
finest reasoning by those very xihilosoxihers -who deny 
him to bo eaj)ablc of reasoning at all. Ho has already 
calcnlated distances, long before he know the 'use of a 
single word exjn.-essive of distance, and accommodated 
his iiidnetion to those general laws of matter of which he 
knows nothing but the simiile facts, and his exiieetation 
that what has afforded him either jeam or |ileasui'e, will 
continue to afford him jiain or pleasure. What language 
does the infant require to prevent him from putting his 
finger twice in the flame of that candle which has burned 
him once ? or to jiersuadc him to stretch his hand, in 
exact coiifcu'mity wdth the laws of oxitics, to that very 
jioint at •ndiich some bright trinket is glittering on his 
delighted eye ? To suppose that we cannot reason with- 
out language, seems to me, indeed, almost to involve 
the same inconsistency as to say that man is incapable of 
nio%'ing hit; limbs till he have xjreviously walked a mile 
{LecL ; XLYII.) 

i)'t. Such considerations show that, 

“ Thoiiglit leapt out to wed with thouglit, 

Ere thought could wed itsedf to speech." 

And then have -wo not all had thoughts and R(mtimcnts 
which, so far from being the j'jroduct of words, 'wg have 
felt it 1^0 be impossible to translate into words, and we 
have reason to couqdain, 

“Oh dearth 

Of human words, roughness of mortal speech." 

Our men of x>i‘ofoundest thought and deepest feeling, 
have ever striven to rise above human x>hrases and ga^.o 
directly u^jon realities. 
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“ Words arc but under agents in their souls ; 

When they are grasping with their greatest strength 
They do not lireatho among them.” 

This (loos not jn-ove, on the opposite side, that even sudi 
1:1 -oughts might not be made more definite, and therefore 
tnore thoroughly significant, by being esjjressed in words : 
it simply shou'S that language, with all its rcfinoineuts, 
does not come up to the extent and variety of thought, 
i)S> It should bo fi’oely allowed that very mucli of our 
thinking is carried on by means of language. We have 
already had before us the circumstances which furnish an 
explanation. Though, in the order of the formation of 
language, the notion comes before the name, yet it is com- 
monly by the name, at least in countries richly supplied 
with common terms, that the notions 'are first gained. 
The name and the notion are thus indissolubly associated 
in oui’ minds, so that there is never the one without the 
other. Then, as feeling the notion to be complex and a 
burden upon our concej^tive power, w^e prefer thinking by 
the simple woixl rather than be at the trouble of appre- 
hending all that is involved in its sigjiification. 

00 . While we can think and reason without words, wo 
are all the better of language in every case, and in ma7.iy 
complicated operations we should be lost as in a laby- 
rinth without signs of some description. Even in the 
apprehending of abstract and geireral notions, we are the 
better of names ; but we especially need them when wn 
eonn7 to compare our notions, either immediately in Log- 
ical Judgment, or mediately in Eeasoning. Tlje botan- 
ist, let us suppose, is comparing two classes of j)lants, one 
wljose (iharactcristics have already Iseen given, and the 
other thus described : — “ Sepals 4, deciduous, the twu 
lateral ones gibbous at the base ; stamens 6, tntradyna- 
mous.’’ How troublesome would it be to sx^ecify these 
marks every time we had occasion to consider or speak of 
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tliG relation of these two tribes of plants. Wo aro 
Baved from all this by having a naino for each of the 
groups ; the one is called tJiakimrflonv, and the other 
cruGifem, and the relation between them is csprossotl 
by saying that the cmci/ercB are an order under the sub- 
c]a,s.s thalamplorce. 

J00» And if language be useful in judgments in which 
we have only two notions, it is still moro advantageous in 
reasoning, in which we have three notions. In order to 
see the utility of symbols in roasojiing, -we have only to 
consider that all inference, except in a few simj)le cases, 
implies one or more class notions. It proceeds, as we 
shall see, on the j)rinciple that whatever is predicated of 
a, class, may be predicated of all the members of the class. 
In all cases there is a class notion in the argument, and 
in many cases all the three notions compared, minor, 
major, and middle, are general. How cumbersome should 
we iiud it, were we obliged in every argumont, to consider 
the indefinite individuals aud the common marks that 
combine them in every concept. And when in our ratio- 
cinations there is not only one argument but a chain of 
arguments, each containing one, two, or it may be three 
new concepts, with their numerous irulivitluals and their 
coinbining attributes, I believe the mind would feel itself 
xitterly bewildered and o})pfossod Avithout flie use of sym- 
bols to stand for the classes. 

101» In thinldng with the assistance of words, wo ctin 
pass as far beyond thought conducted by more mental 
signs, as by numbers we go beyond counting with the 
fingers, and by algebra beyond arithmetical computations. 
The transmission of messages by the electric tolegrajdi 
liuudi’eds of miles in a few seconds, is an ouhvard xn'etave 
of the rapidity with which the most remote and rocondito 
thoughts may be brought into communion by the refined 
X)hrases of a cultivated language. “ Though we .should be 
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cajMible of reasoning without language of any sort, and of 
rcfiPoiiiiig sufficiently to protect ourselTOS from ol)vioup 
and familiar causes of injury, our reasonings in sucli cir- 
ciiinstan,ces must bo Tery limited, and as little coxnpa- 
rnble to tlio reasoning of biin who eixjoys all the now 
distinctions of a refined language, as the creeping of a 
diminutive insect to the soaring of an eagle. Both ani- 
mals, indeed, are capable of adTaneing, but the one passes 
from cloud to cloud, almost, with the rainffity of the 
lightning which is afterwards to flash from them, and 
the other takes half a day to move over the few slu’imk 
flbres of a withered leaf.” (Broxvn.) 

.102. Siidh . — It is one of the special advantages of 
language that it helps thought to make imogress. This is 
very happily brought out by Sir W. Hamilton: “A sign 
is necessary to give stability to our intellectual irrogress 
— ^to establish each stop in our advance as a new starting- 
point for our advance to another beyond. A country may 
be overrun by an armed host, but it is only conquered 
by. the establishment of fortresses. Words are the for- 
tresses of thought. They enable us to realize our do- 
minion over what we have already overrun in thought — to 
make every intellectual conquest the basis of operations 
for others still beyond. Or another illustration : You 
have all heard of the process of tunnelling, of tunnelling 
through a sand-btink. In this operation it is impossible 
to succeed unless every foot, nay, almost every inch, in 
our progress be scciued by an arch of masonry, before 
xve attempt the excavation of another. Now, language 
is to the mind, precisely what the arch is to the tunnel. 
The power of thinking and the power of excavation arc 
not doiiendeiit on the word in the one case, nor qe the 
mason -work in the other ; but without these subslfharios 
neither process could be carried on beyond its rudimen- 
tary commencement. Though, therefore, we allow that 
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every nioYcinont forward in langnago must bo dctormrneci 
by an antot'.cdent movement forward in tbonglit ; still, un- 
loss tlionglit bo ac!Companied at each point of its evolution 
by a corresponding evolutiou of liuignagci, its furilier do- 
velopmont is arrested. Tliu.s it is tliat tbe liigbcr e.xerti<nis 
of tljo bigber facrilty of Understanding, tlio classili,('ati6).i 
of tbo objects presented and represented by tbo subsidiary 
[■)OWG3-s in tbe formation of a Herarcby of notions ; tbe 
eojinection of tbese notions into jixdgineuts ; tbo inference 
of one judgment from anotber ; and, in general, all our 
consciousness of tbe relations of the universal to tbe par- 
ticular, consequently all science strictly so denoininatell, 
and every inductive Imowledge of tbe past find future 
from tbe laws of nature ; not only these, but all ascent 
from tbe sjjbore of sense to the sphere of moral and re- 
ligions intelligence, are, as experience proves, if not alto- 
gether impossible without a langiiag’c, at least possible to 
a very low degree.” 


IHOIDEITAL DISADVANTAGES OF LANGUAGE, 

103 , Bacon directed the attention of modern tbinlrers 
to that subjeet in illustrating the Idola Fori, or those 
which arise from tbe intercourse of inanlcind one witii 
anotber. “Though we think wo govern onr words, yet 
.certain it is that words, as a Tartfir’s bow, do shoot baelc 
upon the understanding and do mightily cadangh; and 
pervert tbo judgment.” The subject thus opened has 
been prosecuted by Hobbes, by Locke, by the French 
school of Condillac, by Stewart, by ^Vhatoly, and others, 
some of whom trace almost all errors to tlie ijiiiuenee of 
language. Locke has dilated on this sulqect B. 

III.), and has offered many valuable cautions, but often 
exaggerates the evils. “ He that shall well consider the 
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yrror.s -nKl obscurity^ the mistakes and confusion lha+, are 
sproaf* ill the ■world by the ill use of words, will 'liiid 
some '’’eason to doubt -whether languag'e, as it I'las b(;on 
employed, has contributed more to the improvement or 
hiudi’ance of knowledge among mankind.” When men’s 
ideas are confused, the language they employ will also be 
confused, and thus increase the confusion— just as wlien a 
master does not thoroughly organize his household, the 
servants instead of aiding him will throw everything into 
disorder. E'xarnples of the evil influence of terms, are 
often taken from imperfectly formed sciences, material 
or mental ; but there the error has sprung from the state 
of the department of knowledge ; and when the science is 
properly constructed by its aiipropriate means, inductive 
or deductive, it soon finds an apiiropriate nomenclature. 

104 . M. Cousin, in criticising Locke, lias some fine remarks on 
this subject. " Tlie- question is, does all error spring from language', 
and is science nothing else than a well-constructed tongue ? No r 
the causes of our errors are very dilTerent,. both Avider and deeper'. 
Levity, presumption, indolence, iirecipitation, pi'ide, and thousands 
of causes influence our judgment. The evils of language may join 
on to natural causes and aggravate them, but do not constitute them. 
If you consider them, you 'will see that the greater part of disputes 
which appear to be about words, arc, at the bottom, disputes about 
things. Humanity is too earnest to trouble itself and shed its 
purest blood for Avords. Wars do not turn on disputes about w'ords ; 
they rise from other quarrels — from quarrels theological and scien- 
tific, of which they •Qiistake the depth and importance Avho resolve 
them into pure logomiudiies. Assuredly all science ought to seek 
a language avcH constructed ; but it is to take the efleet for the 
cause, to suppose that sciences are 'VA’-ell constructed because lan- 
guages are well constructed. The contrary is the trulh ; tlie 
pciencea have Avel 1-con structed languages AA-heu they themselves are 
Avell constructed." lie illiiatrates this by mathematics, AA’here the 
terms are good because the ideas are thoroughly detenuined ; and 
by such ch-partments as medicine, whei'e aa’-o must first employ care- 
ful ol'pservalion and rigid reasoning, and then the appropriate no 
men clat lire will be fiirnishecL 
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JOr-y. But it slioiild be franldy alloT,\-c(I tliat Tvoi'ds, 
whik they are generally a groat help to tli ought, do often 
hinder it. It may serve souio good purposes to consider 
(he eviis which arise from the abuse of langnage. In do- 
ing so AYO shall not dwell on the 'intentional perversion of 
words by the sophist, the flatterer, the politician. For 
these abnscs language is not responsible ; tlioiigh it is 
true that the ambiguous nature of words veiy much aids 
the liar and equivocator, and lends some plausibility to 
the saying- that language is rather an instrument for con- 
cealing thought. 

lOih (1.) There is the vagueness of so many phrases. 
How this should be, the observations we hare made on 
the formation of notions may enable us to understand. In 
forming abstract terms, we join an aggregate of attri- 
bixtes having a merely superficial and no deep or intimate 
relation in the nature of things, or more freqixently with- 
out Imowing what are the attributes comprised ; and then 
we make unwarranted assertions regarding that term, 
saying of one part what is true only of another, or of the 
•whole what is true only of a part. Again, what has been 
represented (§ 24) as the second essential stop in general- 
ization is often performed very imperfectly. We perceive 
a general resemblance, and wo form a class, and wo give 
a name ; but meanwhile wo have not fixed, except in a 
loose way, on the points of resemblance, and tlie phrase 
goes into circulation carrying its dross with it. Then it 
is to be taken into account, that in our first generaliza- 
tions we may fix on the superficial rather than the deeper 
properties of things. Thus the word money meant orig- 
inally articles used in exchange, and then was ai^plied to 
coin ; in time it came to have a larger and more scientific 
meaning ; but the ambiguity led the popular mind to 
identify money with wealth, to conclude that a country 
nmst be enriched by increasing its coin, and by x>assing 
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laws against; tlie espoitation of of tile ad- 

vantages arising from science, from honest discussion, and 
the progress of thought generally, that it gives greater 
precision to language by compelling ws to distinguish the 
diverse things wrapt up in one complex phrase, and to 
get a separate term for each. It was disputed whether 
the syllogism was or was not an invention of Aristotle, 
and both jaarties were right and both wrong according to 
the use they made of tlie term. Such discussions led to 
a distinction being drawn between invention and dis- 
covery, the former being confined to the devising of some- 
thing new, and the latter to the finding out of what 
before existed : and we now deny that Aristotle invented 
the syllogism, while we claim for him that he discovered 
it to be the form to which all reasoning can be reduced. 
The ancients, and the moderns down to the middle of last 
cenfrmy, used the word Sensation to denote both the 
knowledge and the sensitive feeling got through the 
senses ; Eeid drew the distinction between Sensation and 
Perception ; and now, to avoid ambiguity, we employ the 
phrase Sense-Perception to designate both. It is thus we 
ai'e getting new notions and new distinctions, to super- 
sede or supplement the old ; and a permanence is im- 
parted to them by their being stamped with names. 

107 • (2.) There are different meanings and shades of 
meaning attached to a word. It is not difficult to under- 
stand how this should originate. Every word has a his- 
tory. If it could speak for itself, instead of being a mere 
unconscious instrument in the hands of a higher power, 
it might furnish us with a biography. In doing so, it 
would have to commence with its genealogy. Many 
words might frumish us with an older one than the most 
ancient nobility. Some could point to their ancestry 
among the Homan patricians ; some go hack to the 
Greek gods and demigods ; while others ascend to the 
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Hebro-vf patriarclis and propliets ; not; a few boa,st tliat 
tlioy ccanc to ixs from Paris witlx tlio last now fasliion ; 
wliilc a considerable class bring’ -with tlieiu tlie broad 
sonso and deop thought of Germany. Our tongue is en- 
ricliod by these constant iinp(,u’tations. Bat it is to bo 
expected that in such a mixture of emigrants there should 
bo some whose character is very ambiguous. There is 
the word "idea/ which has had so many meanings : des* 
iguating nov? an image, now an eternal model, now a con» 
cept, now an intuitive truth ; and the most satisfactory 
judgment we can pronounce upon one which has had so 
many aliases is, that it shonld be banished altogether from 
the commonwealth of philosophy — whore it has wrought 
only mischief — ^leaving it still a place in common conver- 
sation and in X)oeky. "With some, Beason stands for the 
undefined qualities x^ossessed by man and not by brutes ; 
wdth others, it signifies mncli the same as understanding 
or intelligence, and including the process of reasoning ; 
with others, and especially with the higher metaphysi- 
cians of Germany, denoting the capacity which discovers 
necessary truth immediately, as distinguished from the 
logical understanding 'which ju’oceeds discursively, — in 
this last sense reason and reasoning are contrasted. 

10S» The pcrxdesity is increased by the circumstance 
that the j;)hrasG lias one meaning in one age, and another 
in another age. Unwilling to olfend xn-ejudice, and to 
give their -writings an a'ffeched and rox3ulBive asx^ect, our 
fresh thinijers retain the old xihrase, wlnlc they alter the 
moaning to suit the new asxiect of truth to which they 
would introduce us. We have resolved to accomxiany 
antiquity as far as possible, since wo are anxious, so far 
as it can be done with the xien, to mahe an alliance be-, 
tween what is old and new in learning. We therefore 
retain old terms, though we often alter their meaning 
and definitions, according to that moderate and laud- 
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able mode of mnovating in civil affairs wbereby the con- 
dition of things being changed, the usual names are re- 
tained ; as Tacitus remarks regarding the names of tlie 
magistrates -which Avere retained even when the offices 
were somewhat changed.” (Bacon.) This circumstance 
has bred great confusion. Thus the word Form as dis- 
tinguished from Matter, has been used in one sense by 
Aristotle, in another by Bacon, in a third by Kant, 
From tlie time of jiristotle to that of David Hume and 
Kant, to argue ' a priori,^ meant to proceed from 
cause to effect, or from reason to consequent ; and to 
argue ‘ a posteriori,’ to proceed from effect to cause, and 
from consequent to reason. Since the rise of the Kant- 
ian philosophy, by the ‘ a priori ’ method is meant ]pro* 
ceeding from principles imbedded in the mind and inde- 
pendent of experience. 

In the former sense, tlie famous argument of Samuel Clarke for 
the existence of God would be called a as it proceeds from 

reason to consequent ; but in the latter sense it is partly a posteriori, 
inasmuch as arguing frcm our idea of space to a being of whom 
space is an attribute, it proceeds on the fact that man bas an idea of 
space. 

109, Little evil would arise from this provided we 
always distinguished between the meanings. But one 
use of names, we have seen, is to save ns from imaging or 
remembering all the objects and properties denoted by 
them. But in the use of ambiguous phrases, especially 
ill abstract discussion, -we are apt unconsciously to slide 
from one meaning to another ; and we make an affirma- 
tion or denial of a word, using it, in the rapidity of 
thought, in one sense, whereas the predication would be 
valid only if we used the phrase in another sense. The 
ambiguity of the words ‘idea,’ ‘a priori,’ ‘reason,’ has 
helped to prolong the discussion as to whether there are 
innate ideas, a 2^'^'iori truth, and an intuitive and inde- 
pendent reason in the human mind. 
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110. Tlie greater mimbcx* of tbe words in onr Inngnage Iiave come 
down to ns from a rude and simple state of society, and tli<;y bear 
Olo im^n’css of their origin, — resembling in this respect the man who 
has risen in the world from the lower ranks, and is now admitted, 
because of his talents and success, to the most polite circles, Intfc who 
lias not been able to shake himself free from the manners of his 
j'oaih. Tliis, in some aspects, is a disadvantage, as it allows 1(?S3 
accuracy of language and thought. To avoid the evil, wc very 
projicrly bring iu terms from the doadclinssical langniigcs, to express 
rigidly exact scientific truth. But seen in another light, it is a bene- 
fit that our language has sprung from a less artificial condition of 
tilings,— iust as the most polished circles are all the better of the 
occasional introduction of persons whose manners, if not so refined, 
are, at least, more fresh and natural. These old home-horn phrases, 
if not so fitted to express abstract truth, are more effective in evok- 
ing genuine and heart-born feeling. I can conceive that some lan- 
guages, like the manners of some men, might become too artificial. 
The most iierfoet tongue is that which has both elements, which 
seeks to retain the freshness of youth in the midst of the maturity 
of age. 

Ill, (3.) There are words that mislead us by their 
associations. Such are 25hrasos which stir uj) feeling, 
pleasant or tumultuous. Who can reason calmly when 
the aj)peals made deal in such words as home, native 
land, liberty, independence. Any evil thus arising may 
be counteracted by the ennobling influence produced by 
the ideas thus sngge.sl;ed ; but it is diflm^ent when the 
language raises up passions which agitate the soul as the 
wind does the ocean, or lusts which pollute it by sinking 
it in the mire. Again, there are phrases iised by our old 
authors w'hich were not offensive in their day, but are fedt 
by us to be coarse and indelicate. As illustrating the 
same p)oiiit, we may refer to the fallacies into w^hich men 
fall from “usually taking for granted that piaronymous 
(or conjugate) words, i. e., those belonging to each other, 
as the substantive, adjective, verb, &e., of the same roots, 
have a precisely correspondent meaning ; which is by no 
means universally the case.” (Whately.) As es;amp)lea 
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vre ina,y give art and artful, design and designing, tlieory 
and tlieorist, scheme and schemer. Thus a man is repre- 
sented as having an art, a design, a theory, or a scheme, 
and we look upon him as artful, a designer, a theorist, or 
a schemer, Horne Tooke, the grammarian, argued from 
the derivation of the word ‘true,’ that there conld be/‘ no 
such thing as eternal, immutable, everlasting truth.” 
“ True,” as we now write it, or ^rmv as it was formerly 
written, means simply and merely, that which is trowed. 
,4nd instead of being a rare commodity on earth, except 
nily in words, there is nothing but truth in the world,” 
Two persons may contradict each other and yet both 
speak the truth, for the truth of one person may be op- 
posite to the* truth of another. To speak truth may be 
a vice as well as a virtue.” 

112* Under this same head we may place the mislead- 
ing influence of words which now denote mental acts, but 
which were originally applied to material objects. Thus 
* idea ’ meant originally an image ; ‘ apxu’ehension ’ and 
‘ conception ’ are derived from the act of taking hold of a 
thing; ‘understanding’ signifies something j)laced be- 
neath ; ‘substance,’ that which stands beneath; and 
‘Bjiirit,’ in a number of tongues, air or breath. Since 
mind and body are called substances, some have argued 
that in addition to the mind and body which we know, 
and know as having being, joermanence, and potency, 
there must be something standing under them. It is 
difflcnlt for those whose thoughts are habitually em- 
ployed about sensible things to conceive of sipiritual 
truths, and the difficulty is increased by the circumstance 
that the language in which they are expressed was at 
first materialistic, and is still ajDt to call uj) sensible 
images. 

113» (4.) We are led by the advantages which lan- 
guage supplies to use words without inquiring into theit 
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rnciaiiing, Tliis is in itself tlie gxeatest of all the evil 3, 
and is the sourcej directly or indirectly, of most of the 
others, We have seen that it is one of the main pur- 
poses served by symbols, that they render it unnecessary 
to conceive all that is in the notion, all its objects, and all 
i t s marks. But then, just because language so eases thought 
a. id labor, \re come to give up rigid inquiry and allow 
words to guide us at their will or caprice. This is one 
reason why mankind are so apt to follow hereditary or 
popular bchofs embodied in cherished i^hrases. ‘‘ 3!tlcn,” 
says Locke, “ ha,\’mg been accustomed from their cradles 
to learn words which arc easily got and retained, before 
thej’- knew or had framed the complex ideas to which they 
were annexed, or which w'ere to be found in the things 
they W'ere thought to stand for, they usually continue to 
do so all tlieir lives ; and without taking the pains neces- 
sary to settle in their minds determined ideas, they use 
their words for such unsteady and confused notions as 
they have, contenting themselves with the same words 
other people use, as if theii' vei-y sound necessarily carried 
with it constantly the same meaning. This, though men 
make a shift with in the ordinary occuiTences of life, 
wiiere they find it necessary to be understood, and, there- 
fore, they make signs till they are so j yet this insignifi- 
cancy in their words, when they come to reason concern- 
ing either their tenets or their interest, manifestly fills 
their discourse with abimdance of empty unintelligible 
noise and jargon, especially in moral matters, whore the 
words, for the most part, standing for arbitrary and nu- 
merous collections of ideas, not regularly and iiermanently 
united in their nature, their bare sounds are often only 
tliouglit on, or at least very obscime and uncertain no- 
tions annexed to them.” 

tl-i. The question arises, how are these evils to lie 
avoided ? It is evident that it is not to be done ].)y dis- 
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carding tiieuse of language— wliich would be libe putting 
out one’s eyes in order to ayoid mistalvos in vision. Ad- 
vantage may arise from attending to some sueb. rules as 
tlie following : 

Fird. Let ns begin witb ascertaining tbe moaning of the 
word. We may do this by tbe help of a dictionary ; or by 
looting to tbe sense in wbicb it is used by those wbo in- 
telligently employ it, more specially by resorting to tbe 
writings of those wbo treat expressly of subjects in which 
it ought to be accurately employed. 

Ho, Second. When a word is ambig-iioiis, we should 
mate oui’selves acquainted witb tbe various senses in 
wbicb it is used, not only by the writer whose worts we 
are reading, but those in wbicb others, or in wbicb we 
ourselves, have been accustomed to employ it. If we 
have not before us tbe various senses and the difference 
between them, vve shall ever be tempted to slide from tbe 
one to tbe other without tnowing it. Thus, in mental 
pliilosopby, we must never lose sight of tbe various 
senses in wbicb tbe j)brases ‘idea,’ ‘a priori,’ ‘a pos- 
teriori,’ ‘ experience,’ ‘ form ’ and ‘ matter,’ ‘ subject ’ and 
‘ object,’ ‘ conditioned ’ and ‘ unconditioned,’ ' are em- 
ployed. If we neglect this, we are certain to be led 
astray by tbe errors wliicb lurk beneath these phrases, 
all of v/bicb have been used in different senses and heen 
tbe vehicles of false doctrines. 

116, Third. We must be at pains to settle tbe precise 
notion wbicb tbe word stands for. This implies much 
more than a dictionary understandmg of it. It requires 
that we go back to the notion in tbe mind. For every 
term stands primarily for an apprehension of the mind ; 
that apprehension must, no doubt, be of objects, but it is 
of objects aj)prebended, and so we must look first at tbe 
apprehension, and then compare it witb tbe things. This 
is a counsel Ircqucntly pressed by Locke. “A iiian 
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should take care to use no "word without a sigiiilicjt,tion, 
BO name without an idea for which he makes it stand. 
This rule w-ill not seem altogether needless, to any one 
who will take the pains to recollect how often he has mot 
•with such words as instinct, sympathy, antipathy, &c., in 
the discourse of others, so made use of as he might easily 
conclude that those tliat used them had iio ideas in their 
mind to which they applied them ; but spoke them only 
as sounds, which usually served instead of reasons, on the 
like occasions. Not but that these words, and the like, 
have very proper significations in winch they may be 
used, but there being no natural connexion between any 
words and any ideas, these and any others may be 
learned by rote and pronounced or writ by men who 
have no ideas in their minds to which they have annexed 
them, and for which they make them stand ; w-hich is 
necessary they sho'uld, if men -vi’ould speak intelligibly 
even to themselves.” “ Justice is a word in every man’s 
mouth, but most commonly with a very undetermined, 
loose signification, w^hich will always be so, unless a man 
has in his mind a distinct comprehension of the compo- 
nent parts that complex idea consists of : and if it be de- 
composed, must be able to resolve still on, till he at last 
comes to the simple ideas that make it up ] and unless 
this he done a man makes an ill use of the word ; let it be 
justice, for example, or any other. I do not say a man 
need stand to recollect and make this analysis at large, 
every time the word justice comes in his way ; but this 
at least is necessary, that he have so examined the signi- 
lication-of that name, and settled the idea in all its parts 
in his mind, that he can do it when he pleases.” 

lit* Fourth. — ^Let us observe whether the notions are 
Singulars, or Abstracts, or Universals. We are reading, 
let me suppose, of beauty, and we are anxious to have 
clear ideas on the subject. Let us first inquire what sort 
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of notion is denoted by tbe word. We easily and at once 
discover tliat it is an Abskact notion, and therefore wo 
do not for one instant suppose that it has, or can have, a 
separate existence. We are not, on the other hand, 
rashly to conclude that it has no existence. It is a 
reality, but a reality in objects ; and we are led to look 
to objects and inquii'e what it is in them that we desig- 
nate by this name. 

Or the word we have occasion to employ is a General 
one. We have now to inquire what is the class of ob- 
jects connoted by it, and wbat the common qualities in 
respect of which they are grouped. The word used, I 
shall suppose, is ' instinctive ; * it is said of such an ac- 
tion that it is ‘ iTistinctive.’ We proceed on the idea that 
it points to a reality ; but we do not suppose that it is a 
reality distinct from the beings possessing it : we look 
for it in the living beings endowed with it, and we pro- 
ceed to inquire what it is, whether it is a single prox^erty 
or, as is more probable, a number of jDi’operties ada^^ted 
to each other and tending to one end. 

When the notion is what I have called a Generalized 
Concrete one, we are to bear in mind that we cannot 
expect to exhaust all the properties of the objects em- 
braced in the class. It was foolish and vain to seek, as 
Socrates seems to have done, for some one thing as con- 
stituting the TO oi> of a class notion, say the ro icaXhv ; or 
as the schoolmen did, to specify the essence of every uni- 
versal, as, for instance, of man. 

US, It is of great moment to take these cautions with 
us in all oim higher thinking, in which we are ever temjit- 
ed to look upon abstractions as independent wholes. The 
ancient Greek philosophers often gave a separate existence 
to the abstractions fashioned by them. Thus the Elea- 
tics, and Plato after them, were accustomed to discuss the 
nature of to ov, or being, as if it were a distinct sub- 
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stance like mind or body. We liave fallen intc a like 
mistake in modern times. We speak very properly of tlic 
faculties of tlie mind, such as the memory, the imagina- 
tion, and judgment ; but then we are led to think and 
write about them as if they were acting entities, whereas 
they are merely capacities of the thinldng mind. We 
find ethical writers spealdng of vhrtue as if it w- ere some- 
thing* separate from and above the virtuous mind ; where- 
as it is a more attribute of virtuous agents, from which it 
cannot be separated exeeirt in mental abstraction. Some 
write about gravitation as if it had an independent exist- 
ence, whereas it is a mere projrerty of matter having no 
existence separate from individual bodies. Again, gen- 
eral terms are apt to be regarded as singulars. Men 
speak and reason as if general phrases pointed to some 
one existence, whereas they merely connote a class of 
things having one or more points of resemblance. Some 
discourse about the laws of nature, as if they were some- 
thing different from the objects in the universe, whereas 
they are generalizations of the modes in which the objects 
operate. Having begun with this blunder in thought, 
there are some who go a step farther and make the laws 
of nature a substitute for Deity. They have first given 
them an existence separate from God’s w^orks, and Laving 
got such a convenient mode of accounting for these 
works, they feel as if nature could work without God al- 
together. We are reminded of an analogous error. We 
employ the word ‘ nature ’ as a convenient one to denote 
the whole knowable creation as it conics from God’s 
hands. But we forgot that the x^hrase is merely a generic 
one, and then are led to talk of nature as having an 
existence separate from the combined worlrs of God, 
Having given it an indexDendent existence wn end by 
deifying it — I fear nature is the only God worshi]'!ped by - 
many of the votaries of x>hysical science in our day. 
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1J9. Fiflh . — ^We must carefully consider tlie tilings 
from wliicli tlie notions have been formed. I bclievej in- 
deed, that we ought first to look to the notions, for -words 
stand primarily for apprehensions of the mind. But ap- 
prehensions, so far as they profess to be drawn from 
tilings, must conform to them, and in order to see 
whether our notion, s are accurate and adequate, we must 
ever compare them with the tliing'.s from which they are 
derived. "Wo have seen that the great English metaphy- 
sician has done signal service to philosophy by insisting 
that we always rise from terms to the ideas they stand 
for. But another English philosopher has, if possible, 
conferred a greater benefit by requiring that we should 
ever go beyond notions to things. Bacon complains, I be- 
lieve justly, of the ancient Greek pMlosojihers and of the 
scholastic logicians, that they looked at names which had 
no corresponding objects, or at notions abstracted from 
things ; that their very definitions consist of words, and 
“ verba gignunt verba. Verba notionum tesserse sunt, quare 
si notiones ipsjse (quaa verborum anim® sunt) male et varie 
abstrahantur tota fabriea cormit.” And so he recom- 
mends the observation of things by a careful induction as 
the means of attaining truth and certainty ; and in doing 
so has given a nobler conti-ibution to the science of Logie, 
in the enlarged sense of the term, than any other except 
liristotle. ’ . . 


LAWS OF THOUGHT INVOLVED IH THE USE OF SIGES. 

120, First Law . — Every Term stands for a Notion, 
which must be either a Singiilar Concrete, an Abstract, 
or a Universal. We should accustom ourselves, in think- 
iiig, to look more to the notion than the phraseology, and 
■we should ever be ready to kanslate our words into 
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tlioiigiius. But if tliG anal3'Sis ’wlaicli we Lave given of 
notions be correct, these terms when turned into no- 
tions will be found to be one or other of our threefold 
division : thej’ will be Percepts or of single things tliougiit 
of in the Concrete ; or Abstracts, that is of qualities ; or 
Concepts, that i»s of a class of objects joined bj" common 
qualities. Now it is often of great moment in discussing 
a complicated subject, that we sliould hnow precisely to 
which of these classes the notion which we are using be- 
longs, and that we should understand it, and use it ac- 
cui’dingly. If wo neglect this, if we employ, for example, 
abstract and general terms as if they were singulars, or 
treat abstract and general terms as if they had no sort of 
reality, we shall find ourselves involved first in inextri- 
cable confusion, and then in positive error. 

12 1» Second Law , — We can predicate of the Sign only 
what might be iDredicated of the Notion. We have seen 
that after we have denoted a notion by a sign W'e can 
judge and reason about the sign without thinking of all 
that is signified bj'- it. But we must not allow oui’selves 
for one moment to suppose that the sign has acquired 
any new power not found in that which it stands for, or 
that we are at liberty to affirm or deny of it what we 
would not afiirm or deny of the notion itself provided it 
stood fairly before us. If A stands for a square number, 
we are not allowed to predicate of it Avhat we could not 
predicate of the square number itself, say that it is a virtue. 
If B stands for a moral quality, say justice, we are not to 
be allowed to affirm of it what could not be affirmed ol 
justice, say that it has four sides. The sign is still a sign, 
a sign of what it was made to stand for. 

122* Third Law . — ^We may demand at any time, that 
the Notion should be substituted for the Sign. As we 
are always at liberty to do so, so we should actually do so 
from time to time, in order to determine whether we are 
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or are not making a proper predication. In abstruse 
discussion and in pGrj)lexing ratiocination, we are apt to 
lose siglit of the signification, or at least of the precise 
signification, of the langtiage we employ. But as wo do 
so we are eyer liable to make affirmations or denials 
which we should never make of the ideas denoted by the 
NTords. Principal Campbell inquires ; “ What is the 
cause that nonsense so often escapes being detected both 
by the writer and reader ? ” The cause, I believe, is to be 
found mainly in this, that we are ever making assertions 
as to the sign, taking a loose view of what it signifies. 
Thus our forefathers reasoned that as money is wealth, 
so wealth might be increased by j)assiQg restrictive laws 
to keep money from leaving the country. The fallacy is 
seen at once when we properly define and studiously 
comprehend what the phrases money and wealth stand 
for. From the causes now referred to, mainly proceed 
the endless logomachies to be found in controversy of 
every kind. We shall often filnd that we have only to re^ 
translate the word into the notion, and then compare the 
notion with the thing, to discover that the propositions 
which men utter with such gravity, or such confidence, 
are altogether meaningless, and that the sophistry which 
was deceiving us, is thus stript of its plausibilities. 
Every one will be inclined to allow that we should be 
careful to follow this lule when we are apt to run into 
extreme positions, or are i^enetrating into imofoimd 
depths or vast heights. But in fact, it is cquahy needful 
to do so, when we are using familiar phrases, which we 
frmey we understand fully because we have been emidoy- 
ing them daily from our childhood. As Newton is said 
to have risen to his great discovery by narrowly inquiring 
into so commonplace a fact as the faU of an apple, so 
the detection of wide-spread fallacies and the discovery of 
important truth are ofttimes made by instituting a sift^ 
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iiig' inquiry into tlie real signification of a pliraso, -wliicL 
wit'liout I'jeing questioned by any one, lias passed cnrreiit 
from month to moiitli for long ages. 

IIL-OLASSSS IN MTUBE. 

Tlicso become aids and guides to tlio mind in its 
g’ouoralisrations. I speak of them as aids, for the mind by 
its own internal power can form genera without any spe- 
cial reference to natural groupings. It must always, in- 
deed, have some supposed attribute to bind the objects 
together, and act as ground of the arrangement. But 
then it can fix on any one attribute and form a class com- 
posed of all the objects wdrich possess it. Every thing 
may be arranged in as many classes, actual or potential, 
as it possesses qualities. The same man may, in respect 
of his country, be an Englishman or an American ; of his 
religion, a Catholic or a Protestant ; of his race, a Gelt or 
a Saxon ; of his profession, a lawyer or a physician ; of his 
domestic condition a bachelor, or married ; of his politics, 
a conservatist or a liberal ; of his knowledge, a scholar or 
an ignoramus. Looking to any given company of men, 
wmmen, and children, we might arrange thorn in a great 
number of ways : according to their native country or coun- 
ty ; according to their sex, age, weight, strengtli, mental 
capacities, education, business in life, character, creed ; 
15 ay, according to such insignificant qualities as the color 
of thoir hair or eyes, or their Christian names. "Wherever, 
in short there is a property wdiich more than one pm svm 
possess or arc supposed to possess, w'e have a ground 
for a classification which may be expressed by a generic 
term. The classes which man may form cannot be said 
to be infinite, but they are indefinite ; no limits can be 
set to them. There is a manifest advantage in all this ; 
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for -we can. arrange tlie objects we meet with, now in tliia 
way and now in that way, according to the end we have 
in view at the time. 

But so far as natural and especially organic ob“ 
jects are concerned, there are groupings formed which 
men should notice, and whicli have an existence -whether 
they notice them or no. In the study of rniturc we are 
constantly made to feci that we hare not to form or create 
classes ; the classes are already formed for us, and all we 
have to do is simply to observe them. And if we would 
construct any thing like a complete classification of natu- 
ral objects, it is imperative on us to attend to the natural 
groupings. An arrangement , which overlooks this w^ill 
tiun out to be incomplete, and incapable of serving any 
practical purpose ; and however ingeniously formed will 
be characterized as artificial, even when not denounce! i 
as arbitrary, and caiDi-icious. The Creator has so cou- 
stracted and disptosed his works that there are facilities 
for forming classes, and it is the business of the natural" 
ist to discover and follow the natural order. So far as he 
gets hold of it his classifications will be natural, and use- 
ful for the accomplishment of an immense number and 
variety of purposes, scientific and practical. 

125^ We have shown {Method of Dinne Government, B. II., C. 
1., § 4, and Typical Forms and Special Ends in Creation), that there 
's an order r-anning through all nature in respect of such qualities 
as Number, Time, and Form. (1.) Jfumher. The laws of physics 
and of chemistry, etc., are expressed in quantities. The law of 
gravitation is, that all matter attracts other matter inverselj- ac- 
cording to the square of the distance ; and all chemical compositions 
and decompositions take -place according to numencal rule. (3.) 
Time. All the leading events in the earth and heavens run in pe- 
riods : there are days and months and seasons and year.s, and magni 
anni, (3.) 2d)?*?;?.. The heavenly bodies have spheroidal sliapes ; 
minerals crystallize geometrically -wdth fixed angles and proportions 
and every animal and plant and every organ of the animal an(^ 
plant; has a typical form which it tends to assume. 
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1.2G* Vie are tliiis introduecd to those classes which 
have been called Kinds by some logicians. In these the 
possessican of one characteristic mark is a sign of a num- 
ber of others. The botanist has seized on a classification 
of this kind. The grand division of plants is into acoty- 
ledons, monocotyledons, and dicotyledons. This is a dis- 
tinction of Kmds, and the mark fixed on becomes the sign 
of others. Thus monocotyledons grow from within and 
theii' leaves are parallel-veined, whereas dicotyledons 
glow from without by adding rings and have netted veins. 
In the same way in the aiiproved classifications of zoology, 
the possession of one mark becomes a sign of others. Thus 
certain animals ai'e called mammals because they suckle 
their young ; but all these are found besides to be warm- 
blooded, and to have four compartments in the heart. 
How different are these from artificial classes, as suppose 
we were to divide plants according to them height, or 
animals according to their color. Every one sees how 
arbitrary, in short how unnatural, such an arrangement 
would be. It would separate plants from each other 
which are most closely allied, and might put in one group 
bird and fish, man and brute, while it separated an ani- 
mal from its mate or from its offspring. 

12 1 , "Tlicre are some classes the tliiugs contsiincd in which 
differ from other things only in certain particulars which may bo 
numl)ered ; while others differ in more than can be numl)ered, more 
even than we need ever expect to know. Some classes have little 
or nothing in common to characterize them by, except precisely 
what is connoted by the name : wdiite things, for example, are not 
distinguished by any common properties except whiteness; or if 
they are, it is only by such as are in some way dependent upon, or 
connected with whiteness. But a hundred generations have not 
exhausted the common properties of animals or of plants, of sul- 
plmr or of phosphorus ; nor do we suppose them to be cxhanstilde 
but proceed to new observations and experiments, in the full con 
fidence of discovering new properties wiiich were by no means im 
plied in those we previously know.” "There is no impropiiofcy in 
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saying tliat of these tvfo classifications, the one answers to a inudi 
more radical distinction in the things thems(;lves than the ot'jicr 
does, etc ” (Mill’s B. I, C, VII.) 

These groupings of nature, while they are a 
help, are at the same time a rule in the formation of 
classes. They assist, btit they also control mankind in 
the construction and use of their general notions. Things 
eome to he arranged by practical observation and by 
science in a certain way ; a corresponding nomenclature 
is devised, and all men must accommodate themselves to 
it. Such divisiojis of time as into days and years and 
seasons, of material objects into mineral, jdant, and ani- 
mal, of the heavenly bodies into star, xolanet, comet, and 
meteor, come to be universally adopted, and all persons 
must proceed upon them ; while science is every year add- 
ing newly-discovered laws, which become known first to 
the learned and then descend as a heritage to the people. 
The concepts thus formed on distinctions in nature, have 
a reality above other concepts. Such a concept as ‘ white- 
colored,’ has, no doubt, a sort of reality in the nature of 
things — it has a reality in the white color possessed by all 
the objects in the class, say lilies and snow. But such 
concepts as Kosaceoe and Cruciferse, as Crustaeem and 
Foraminiferm, have a deeper signification — ihe class has 
a reality in ihe divinely appointed order of thifogs. It is 
the same with such generic notions as beautiful, good, 
holy — they denote primarily one quality, bid they imply 
other qualities associated with it and mimberless affinities. 
This was one of the truths j)omted at, but never accu- 
rately expressed in, the 'ideal theory of Plato and the 
medieval doctrine of realism. OonoeiDts of this descrip- 
tion have a place in the very nature of things and in theii 
ramified connections. But while this holds good of cer- 
tain concepts, it is not true of all ; and even in regard to 
those of which it is true, the reality is, after all, in the 
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mdividnal things ancl their mutual relations, and not in a 
mere idea in the mind of the person contemplating 
them. 


EEALISM, EOMIMLISM, AED OOIOEPTUAnSM. 

129 > In the Eimgoge of Porphyry there occurs the following 
statement ; “ I omit to speak about genera and species as to whether 
they subsist (in the nature of things} or in more conceptions only ; 
whether also, if suhsistent, they are bodies or incorporeal, or whether 
they are separate from or in sensibles and subsist about these.” 
Boethius (6th Gent) commented on this passage and declared: 
"non est dnhium quin vere sint.” "Sunt autem in rebus omnibus 
conglutinatos et quodam modo conjunctfe atque compactse.” This 
came to he the general and the orthodox opinion of the early scho- 
lastic teachers. But as curious youths mused on this cautious pas- 
sage of Porphyry with the comment of Boethius upon it, we can 
conceive that some would he tempted to form an independent 
opinion on so complicated a subject. This seems to have been the 
case -tvith Eoscellinus, a native of Brittany, Avho flourished in the 
eleventh century. Unfortunately we liave no writings of Eoscelli- 
nus, and we have to gather his opinions from the statements of his 
opponents, particularly Anselm. He is represented as maintaining 
that genera and species had no true existence — that they were no- 
thing hut words {^flatus wm)i and this doctrine was denounced as 
inconsistent \vith the higher doctrines of religion, particularly the 
docti’ine of the Trinity, We have now, then, an expounder of 
Nominalism as opposed to Bealism. At a little later date appeared 
the illustrious Abelard, who opposed with great acuteness the sys- 
tems both of the Realists and the Nominalists, ])ointing out the dif- 
ficulties ill which the former are involved wlieii they maintained 
tliat universals are realities diiFerent from individual things, and 
si 10 wing the insufficiency of the theory of the latter. Ilis own 
opinion is regarded by some as Conceptualism— it is at least an 
anticipation of Conceptualism. The following is M. Cousin’s ac- 
count of it : “ There exists nothing hut individuals, but none ol 
these individuals is, in. itself, either genus or species, but the indi 
viduals have resemblances which the mind can perceive, and these 
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resemblances considered alone and abstraction being made of tlmii 
diiierences, form classes more or less comprebensivo wln<*l). t iiey call 
genus or species. Species and genus are then tlio real products <il 
the mind j and they are not words, altliougb words exiiress tbem ; 
nor are they tilings without or within tlie individuals — tlicy aro cun- 
eeptions. Hence the intermediate system named Conceptualism,’' 
{Fmgmem). 'We ha,ve now the three possible systems contending 
with each other. Realism was the prevailing doctrine thronghont 
the Middle Ages, and was defended with great zeal and ability by 
Albert of Cologne (Albertus Magnus), and Thomas Aquinas (J)octar 
Angelims). Opposed to Thomas the Dominican was John Duns 
Scotus (Doctor BiibUlis)~%l\Q Franciscan. Like Thomas he was a 
Realist, but he maintained that the universal esietocl in individuals 
not really, but formally (formaliter). William Occam (Doctor In- 
uncibilis) a disciple of Scotus, is usually regarded as a Nominali.st, 
but Dr. Sfansel declares that he is a Conceptualist like Abelard. In 
modern times it is difScult to find a genuine Realist, but we have 
one in Harris, the author of ilermes. Adhering to the Nominalist 
theory we have Hobbes, Berkeley, Hume and Whately ; and among 
numerous Conceptualists we may mention Locke, Reid, Kant, Brown, 
and Whewell. 

ISO. The controversy has been characterized throughout by 
great confusion of thought. The extensive survey we luavo taken of 
the Notion and of Language should enable us to discover the truth 
and the error in each of the systems. 

Mealism errs by excess. It errs when it ascribes to the universal 
an existence independent of singulars or distinct from them. Plato 
held that Ideas had an existence in or before the Divine 'iMind from 
all eternity. He was met by Aristotle, who showed that they had 
no existence except in the individuals. The medieval doctrine of 
the reality in nniversals was a modification of the Platonic doc- 
trine. In both there is a tendency to mysticism, and a disposition 
to hypostasize the concejitions of the mind. Yet tlie system luis no. 
ticed certain important truths. First the mind has a tendbiu-y to 
rise beyond the particular to the general, and to reduce multi] »]icity 
to unity. Then all organisms, all plants and animals, tend to as- 
sume a typical forai. The individuals all die, showing- how perishing 
they are, but the genus and species survive. '.I'he flowers of last 
summer are all faded, but in the coming summer flowers of the saiiio 
form will spring up. Then all the powers of nature act according 
to laws imposed on them, and amidst the flux of things these laws 
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«)•(? ])(3rniancnt. Still more important, wo futd, ajnidsfc tlie iraper 
foctioiis and sins of linmauity, tlie inoml law' of Clod abitletli fw- 
ever.. : 

131- Nmnmalism errs by defect. It forgets iliat tlicro mnst ho 
grouping of objects by tlie mind in order to tbo introduction of a 
corvunou term, and an appvobension of the grouping in order to an 
intelligent nae of the tom. It forgets that the mind can fonu an 
jnuige of a class of objects, inadequate, but still antlicient in most 
cases to enable it to think about tlicm. It overlooks the important 
circumstance that in nature there are laws and types ordained by 
the Being who formed the objects tliemselvca. The truth contained 
in nominalism is, that words greatly aid the mind in thinldng, and 
enable it to conduct its cogitations much farther than it otlierwiste 
could. 

132. ConcepUtalwn has often taken a wrong form. It does so 
when it regards tho conception combining the objects as an idea in 
the sense of image. This was the mistake of Locke, wdieu he says 
that in forming our idearpf man we leave out of the complex idea 
that which is peculiar to each of the individuals, and retain only what 
is common to all. (See §79.) Again it errs when it overlooks or 
denies the utility, in some cases tho necessity, of signs to enable us 
to c<mduct our thinking. And Conceptualists have often, in looking 
at the idea, forgot that there is an actual order among the things 
on which tho idea is founded. But if it avoids these mistakes and 
oversights, wdiich are not parts of the doctrine properly understood, , 
conceptualism is tho true theory. For in general notions, the essen- 
tial element is tho, grouping hy the mind of objects by common 
properties, and putting in the group all objects possessing the 
propertie.s. 

Tliere are universalia ante rem in the Divine Mind, There are nni- 
vmalia in re in. Natural Classes. There are universalia post rem in 
human concepts and terms. 


PART SECOND. 


JUDGMENT. 


1, JuBGiMENT is defined by logicians “ as tlie comparing 
together in the mind two of the notions or ideas which are 
the objects of apprehension, and pronouncing that they 
agree or disagree.” But this definition can be accepted 
only when we understand by notions, not mental states 
as such, but objects apprehended. When we say Alex- 
ander the Grreat was ambitious,” we are comparing 
“ Alexander the Great ” and “ ambitious,” and not mere 
ideas of the mind — it being always presupposed that the 
objects are previously apprehended by us. A Proposition 
is a Judgment expressed in words, and in it we compare 
two Terms, so called because they are the termini (boiin • 
daries) of the proposition. 

OATE&OEICIAL PEOPOSITIOIS. 

Judgment is psychologically one act of the mind, 
but is of a concrete nature, and we analyze it into three 
elements, two notions, and the declaration of their agree- 
ment or disagreement. That notion which we seek pri- 
marily to compare is called the Subject ; that with which 
we compare it, the Predicate ; and the determination of 
the agreement or disagreement, the Copula. The Jutlg- 
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ment may be expressed in three words, or in a number of 
words, or even in one word. "VMien we say “ selfishness 
is hateful,” we have subject, copula, and predicate, each 
in one word. But there are tongues in w’^hieh the judg- 
ment can be expressed in one word, as amat ; which, when 
we wash to bring out each of the ]iarts we analyze and 
Biij, ille est amav,% he, is loving. Active verbs in a sen- 
tence commonly express both copula and predicate 5 
thus, when we say “ the horse neighs,” the word neighs* 
contains both predicate and predication, and when ex- 
panded tahes the form “ the horse is neighing.’* In order 
to determine wdiat are the terms, we must looh, not to 
the mere words, which may differ in different languages 
and even in the same language in expressing the same 
idea, but to the notions. AThen it is said that is a 
true saying and worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sinners,” the two 
terms, as ascertained from the tw'o notions, are "Jesus 
Christ coming into the world to save sinners ” and " a 
true saying and worthy of all acceptation ; ” these are the 
things compared in the mind, and in res^Dect of which we 
predicate their agreement. 

The copula is usually expressed by logicians by the 
present tense of the verb ‘ to bo,’ by ‘ is,’ or ‘ is not/ (or 
‘ are ’ and ‘ are not.’) But we are not to understand ‘ is ’ in 
such a connection, as being the substantive verb— the sub- 
stantive verb in the Latin form, contains subject, 
copula, and predicate, meaning “he is existing.” The 
copula is an abstract, expressing neither less nor more than 
the agreement or disagreement. Every thing else in a 
Xiroposition is to be regarded as jiart of the subject or of 
the predicate. The element of time, when it is involved 
in a judgment, is not to be attached to the coxmla. AATien 
we say “ Napoleon Bonaparte was unfortunate in 1815,” 
the notions compared are Napoleon in 1815 ” and " un* 
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fortnnate,” and it is on comparing these that we doelaro 
the,ir agreement ; if we were spealring of “ N'ai)oIeon in 
1808,” we should have to declare that it disagreed with 
“ unfortunate.” 

4. It is thus that most logicians do now dispose f)t' wliat art; 
calJcii Modals, that is, propositions in which wo make a predier.tiou, 
aotahsolntely, hat after a mode. Thus, wlicn it is said that “ l>rn- 
tu 3 killed Coesar jnstly,” wo are not to understand the predicate as 
being “ the killer of Csesar,” hut " the just killer of Cassar.” 

S* The Quautv [ixoLoTTjq) of a proposition, that which 
makes it to be a proposition or a judgment, is its predica- 
tion, its affirming or denying an agreement or disagree- 
ment between the terms. In respect of Quality, all x^rop- 
ositions are either Affirmative or Negative — ^they either 
affirm or deny the agreement of the subject and x^redicate. 

<5. The predicate may be affirmed or denied either of 
the whole or part of the subject. When it is predicated 
of the whole, the x^roposition is said to be Universal j 
when not of the whole, it is said to be Particular {iv fispsi). 
This division of propositions is said to be made in respect 
of their Quantity, that is, the extent of the xiredica- 
tion. When it is said “all poets are men of genius,” 
the proposition is universal, the affirmation is made of all 
poets. Wlien it is said “ some x> 0 Gts have not common 
sense,” the assertion is made only of a x^art of the class. 
Such x>hrases as “ every one ” and “ all ” in affirmative 
propositions, and “ no,” “ no one,” and “ none ” in nega- 
tive x^opositions, are the signs of universality. The sign 
of particularity is “ some ” in the sense of “ some at least,”' 
—we may not know how much or how many. 

7. The word “ all ” is ambiguous. It may mean “ every one,” 
every one of a class, as when we say " all books are meant to be 
read.” It may also mean all collectively, meaning the whole class, 
as " all the books constitute the library.” In this latter souse, the 
term is singular-abstract. (See § 48). In both souses tlio proposi 
tion is reckoned Universal. The word “some” is also ambiguous 
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It may eignify “ some, not all,” some at most ; ” as wlion we say 
“ som(3 lawyers are not greedy,” impljdng tLat there are some 
w'lio are. It may mean “some-certain,” as when it is said that 
“ some sciences are classiflcatory,” pointing to mineralogy, hotany, 
and zoology. In Logic “ some,” as the sign of particularity, signi 
0.CS “some at least; ” it may he only one, or it may oven bo all, 
provided we do not declare it to he all. 

, 8* In order to determine the qiiantity of aprojposition, 
we must look, it is evident, to the subject. In many sen- 
tences the quantity is not indicated by the language, but 
it must always be understood in thought. 'When it is 
said that “ men have the power of speech,” we mean “ all 
men,” and not merely “ some men.” But when it is said 
that “ books are necessary to a library,” we mean not ‘‘ all 
books,” but “ some books.” Terms in which the quantity 
is not indicated by the language are called ‘‘ indefinite ” 
or ” indesignate ” (Hamilton). 

i)» Comljining these cross-divisions, we have a fourfold 
division of prox^ositions : 

Universal Aeeiemative denoted by A. 

Universal Negative “ E. 

Paetioulae Afitemative “ I. 

Paeticulak Negative “ 0. 

Asserit A, aegat E,,veruni generaliter atubo. 

Asscrit I, liegat 0, sed particulariter ambo. 

10. This may be the proper jdace for esxfiaining what 
is meant by the Distribution of Terms in a proposition. 
A term is said to be distributed when it is used for all its 
significates. WTien it is said “ rex)tiles are cold-blooded,” 
the general term “ reptiles ” is distributed — it includes all 
and every reptile. But when it is said that “food is 
necessary to life,” the general term “food” is not dis- 
tributed, for it does not mean every kind of food, but 
food of some kind. Singular Terms and Abstracts are 
always to be reckoned as distributed. When it is said 
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■ ^akespcare is tlio greatest poet tliat ever lived/' 
Slialvospearo is to be taken for the man, for live man as 
a whole — we do not make the affirmation of some Sliake- 
speare, or Shakespeare in pju't j and the proposition is 
regarded as universal, A, by logicians. It is tlie same 
with abstracts prox)er, as "xnide goeth before dc'.strue- 
tiou/’ meaning, not ‘'some x^ride,'’ but the one tiling 
“ X>i^ide.” It is always to be k(pt in mind, indeed, that 
abstracts may become common terms (see § 19), as when 
we talk of various kinds of x^rlde, as pride of intellect, 
X^ride of life ; in such we are to ascertain whether the 
term is distributed or not, as we do in the case of any 
" other general term. 

11 , From the account now given, it is clear that in all 
Universal x'lroxjositioiis, A and E, the Subject is distribn- 
ted, and that in all x>articular xn’oxaositions, I and O, it is 
undistributed. As to the Predicate, it is to be regarded, 
as distributed in all negative x^i'^x^ositions. When we 
say “ no brute is immortal,” “ some men are not misers,” 
we exclude brutes from the whole class of immortals, and 
certain men from the whole class of misers. When the 
Predicate, is a general notion, it is not to bo understood 
as distiibutecl in affirmative propositions. When it is 
said that “ men are mortal,” the term mortal is not taken 
for all its significates ; we cannot say " all mortals are 
men.” But it is of importance to remark (the siguifi- 
canco of it will come out as we advance) that as singular 
and abstract terms are distributed and regarded as uni- 
versals, so the x^redicates which are formed by such arc 
always to be regarded as distributed. In the proposi- 
tions "Homer was the author of the Iliad” and the 
“Iliad was the greatest of G-reok poems,” the terms 
“author of the Iliad,” and “the greatest of Greek 
poems,” are taken in all their extent. 

12 , The question is much discussed, wha.t are the re- 
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kifcions 'between tiie objects compared in a jiidgnient. 
The proper answer is that they may be as many and va- 
ried as the relations which can be discovered between 
things by the mind of man. "What is the number and 
what the nature of these relations, is a question to be 
settled — if it can be settled — ^by x^hysics or metaxdiysics, 
and not by logic. The varied relations are all involved 
in those acts in which we comx)are single objects with 
each other. Judgments in regard to indiwdual things 
must evidently be the first formed by the mind — ^they 
must xmecede the formation of concepts, for it is by re- 
semblance between individuals in respect of some quality 
that we are able to gather them into classes. Such judig- 
ments have been called Psychological by Dr. Mansel, to 
distinguish them from Logical. For logical purposes, 
that is in the discursive comx^arison of notions, judg- 
ments may be regarded as of two kinds. 

IS. N.B. The relations which the mind can discover have been 
variously classified by philosophers. In the Intuitions of tlie Mind, 
(P. II., b- iii.), the human intellect is represented as capable of per- 
ceiving the relations of (1) Identity, that is, that the same is the 
game observed at different times and in different circumstances ; (3) 
Whole and Parts (Comprehension, Abstraction, Analysis, Synthesis) ; 
(3) Space (Extension, Figure) ; (4) Time ; (5) Quantity (Less or More) ; 
(0) Resemblance (Classification); (7) Active Property; (8) Cause and 
Effect. These may all bo noticed in the relation of individual 
things. But for logical ends the relations may be considered as 
two. 

U, First. There are Equivalent Propositions, or 
Equipollent Propositions — ^to use a i^hrase of the old lo- 
gicians somewhat modified. Here the agreement of the 
terms is one of identity or ecxuality. In all such the sub- 
ject may take the place of the x^redieate, and the predi- 
cate the place of the subject without any change. Under 
this head should be xfiaced all those cases in which both 
the notions compared are Singulars or Abstracts, as 
■‘Milton was the author of Paradise Lost,” “Bomulus 
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was the founder of Kome.” These x^roiDOsitions bchng 
given, we can saj' “The author of Paradise Lost "was 
Milton,” “ The founder of Borne was Komulus.” To this 
class belong arithmetical and geometrical x:)rox)ositions as 
3 + 3 =: G. Here the terms are abstracts, and we can saj' 
G = 3 + 3. It is of imjmrtance to observe that to this 
class belong all definitions, as “Logie is the science of 
the laws of discursive thotight,” Natural History is the 
science of the classifiwation.of animals and plants.” In 
these propositions the terms are Abstracts, neither Per- 
cepts on the one hand, nor Concejjts on the other ,* and 
we can convert simply, and say “ the science of the Laws 
of discursive thought is Logic ” and “ the science of the 
laws of the classification of animals and xfiants is Natural 
History.” (See P. I., § 73.) In aU such, neither term has 
any claim in itself to be regarded as subject or as XDrodi- 
cate. That is the subject which is primarily before tho 
mind of the speaker to be comj)ared with something else, 
and that is the x>redicate with which it is eomi)ared and 
the speaker or writer may have either term primarily in 
his thoughts, or now he may have one and now the 
other. 

2,5. Second. There are xjropositions in which the 
agreement is one of joint Comxn'ehension and Extension. 
In all sneh it will be found that one of the notions is a 
concept, or that both are so. Take tho ju'oposition 
“ Longfellow is a p>oet.” Here the subject is a Percept, 
and the predicate a Concept. The ju-oposition may bo 
inlorpreted in one or other of two ways : in CouiproheD> 
sioii, meaning that “Longfellow has the attribute of 
writing poetry ; ” or in Extension., meaning that “hois in 
thecla>ss of poets.” Or we may take a case in which both 
terms are Concepts, as “ Crocodiles are reptiles ; ” which 
may be interpreted “ the class crocodiles possess tho at- 
tributes of reptiles ; ” or, “ the class crocodiles are in the 
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class reptiles.” It has often been disputed wiiether prop- 
ositions are to be understood in Coniprebension or Ex- 
tension. The proi^er account is that in those we are now 
spealdng of they are to be understood in lioth. I be- 
lieve, indeed, that in the greater number of propositions, 
in pai'ticular in all propositions in which the iiredicate is 
a verb, the uppermost thought is in Comprehension : 
when we say “men think,” we mean that they are in 
the exercise of thinking. But as an attribute possessed 
by objects may always be a bond to unite them into a 
class, so we may interpret the proposition in Extension 
also, and say “men are among the class of thinking 
beings.” And in many propositions the upiocrmost 
thought is in Extension, When we say “ the crocodile is 
a reptile,” our primary intention may be to indicate 
that it is in the class. But as Extension always implies 
Comprehension, that is, a class always implies a quality 
to bring the objects into the unity of a concept, so we 
may always interpret the proposition in Comprehension 
likewise, and say “the crocodile has the attributes of 
reptiles.” 

10 r The distinction between these two classes is of 
great logical importance. It was noticed by Aristotle 
who divided propositions into Convertible and Uncon- 
vertible, and appears in the present day in the distinction 
drawn by Archbishop Tliomson between Substitutive and 
Attributive Judgments. We have seen that in the former 
*class we can at once put the subject iu the place of thei 
predicate, and the predicate in the room of the subject. 
In the other we cannot do so without changing the predi- 
cate ; thus in the Attributive Judgment “ all men think,” 
we cannot convert simply, and afSrm “ all thinking beings 
are men.” It has not been noticed that in the lirst class 
both notions are Percepts or Abstracts, and that iu the 
second the predicate is a Concept. 
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I'ft In tlie second class there is a real diffcj-’ciicc be- 
tween the subject and the predicate, w'lieroby the oncj 
comes primarily and the other secondarily in the order of 
thought. We may say for x^oetical effee't “ street is the 
lu’ctith of morn,” but the natural order in thought is 
“ the breath of morn is sweet.” The radonalo is, that in 
predication we ascribe an attribute to an t)bject, or we 
place it in a class ; and in both the i)redicate must be 
more extensive and les.s comprehensive tlian the subject. 
This is the the rule at least for affirmative proposition's, 
that the subject is the more comj)rdiensive and less ex- 
tensive. 

IS. Certain negative iwopositions seem to be exceptions. Tliua 
when we say “ all Greeks were not Athenians,” the subject is mora 
extensive than the predicate. But tiie proposition is not a ixnjvei'* 
sal negative, E : we do not say of every one of the Greeks that they 
were not Athenians, or that no Greek was an Athenian ; but that 
“ some Greeks were not Athenians.” But then even in tliis form tli« 
subject is the more extensive. But is not thepro])osition in thought 
“ some Greeks were Not-Athenians,” in which wo constitxito a class 
of all persons Not-Athenians, Avhich is more extensive tlian Greeks? 

19, It is disputed what we are to mate of those proj> 
ositions in which the jmedicate is a general notion dis- 
tributed, e. g., ‘"all men are all rational beings.” It is 
clear that when we say simply “ all men are rational,” we 
mean that every one man, every one in the class inan, is 
in the class rational. But if we have farther found that 
every rational being is in the class man, we are entitled 
to say “ all men are all rational.” But what do we moan 
when we say so ? The terms, it appears to us, are no 
i mger general, standing for each and every one of a class ; 
we do not mean “every one man = all rational,” nor 
“ every one man =: every rational.” The word “ all ” 
docs not now mean “ every one,” but the whole collec- 
tively (see § 48). The meaning in fact now is, “ ibe 
whole class men = the whole class rational” If so, the 
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iermB are not General, applicable to each and eTcn'y tme 
of an indefinite nnmber, bat Singular, with a piocess of 
Abstraction involved. To take one other example. The 
matliematician demonstrates that " equilateral triangle's 
are equiangular,” meaning that evciy one equilateral tri- 
angle is so. He also demonstrates that“ eqniangulni t - 
angles are equilateral.” He can now say “the v/ho, ^ 
class of equilateral triangles is equal in extent to the 
whole class of equiangular,” and tlie terms are Singular 
lAbstracts, .and the propositioms Convertible, Substitutive, 
Equivalent or Equipollent. 

20 , We have called attention (§ 9) to the fourfold 
division of x>ropositions A, E, I, O. But we have now 
seen that there is a class of Universal Affirmative prop- 
ositions in which the predicate is distributed. To dis- 
tinguish them from A, in which the j)redicate is not dis- 
tributed, it is proposed to designate them by the vowel 
U (Hamilton), or A’ (Spalding), which would reiDresent 
that class of ]propositions in which the terms are Sin- 
gulars or Abstracts, and Convertible. 

21, According to Aristotle, every proposition declares a genus 
(veuoc), or a property {l6tov), or a definition (6poif), or accident {av/.i^s 
BjjKiii), of the siibiect. Genus denotes a part or attribute belonging 
to the subject, but also to other subjects, as “ mammals arc verte- 
brates,” where tho predicate applies to other subjects as well. A 
property belongs invariably to tbo subject, but without being the 
mark which explains its nature, as that “mammals are warm- 
blooded.” Definition is an attribute ob set of attributes explaining 
the very nature of the subject, as that mammals suckle their young 
Accident is an attribute belonging to the subject, but which might 
be conceivably separated from it, as that mammals are found in 
America. This makes the predicahles four in number. Porpliyry 
has five Predicables, genus, species, proprium, difierentia, and acci- 
dent, leaving out definition and adding species {kSoc) and difierentia 
{Stachopa), Species is the whole essence of its subject. Differentia 
is that attribute or set of attributes by which a species is distha. 
guished from other species of its genus. ■ 
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Some of Oicse distinctions are of great importance, aa tlmt be- 
tween genns and species (P. L, § 35); and tliat bet.Avceu delinition 
and propi'inm, or, as Porpixyry makes it, betxveeu differentia uiul 
propriuin. In species and differentia, e. g., “ mammals sncklc their 
young,” tlie subject and predicate are convertible or laiuivaleut or 
coextensive. In proprium, e. g,, that " mammals are warm-blooth;d,” 
the terms are not convertible, for there are warm-blof)ded aninuds 
which are not mammals. The distinction hotw'ecn diflerontia and 
proprium is valuable as showing that when wo liavo fixed on the 
differentia of a class, we may often find other attributes conjoined 
wdtii it which may be called propria. This is the case with thoge 
classes which are called Kinds (Part I., § 126). It is difficult, how- 
ever, in some circumstances, to determine what is diflerentia and 
what is property. Under one view, that is, to the sailor, polarity 
would ho the differentia of the magnet, while under another aspect, 
“ to those manufacturers who employ magnets for tlie jniipose of more 
expeditiously picking up small hits of iron and for shielding their 
faces from the noxious steel-dust in the grinding of needles, the ab 
tracting power of the magnet is the essential point.” (Whately.) It is 
extremely difficult to carry out these distinctions thoroughly and con- 
sistently. We cannot tell what is the whole essence of any subject ; 
all that we can do is to specify one oi* more of the determining attri- 
hutes of a species. Nor can we say in all circumstances xvhat is aa 
accident as distinguished from a property, say, e. g., whether that it 
lives on the earth is the property or accident of a maminal. The 
distinction adopted in the text between Equivalent propositions in 
which the terms are coextensive and interchangeable, and Attribu- 
tive propositions in wdiich the relation is one of joint comprohensi<jn 
and extension and in which the predicate is undistributed, secuns to 
be the important one for logical ends. 

22. Hamilton maintains that the predicate should always Iw 
quantified, that is, declared to be either particular or universal ; that 
we should say logically, “ all men = some fallible.” Tie iiTguos this 
on the ground that -whatever is contained implicitly in sptnitantioua 
thought should he unfolded explicitly in logical forms. We adxnit 
the principle, but we deny that it requires the quantification of the 
predicate in afiirmative propositions. In the great niajoriiy of 
affirmative propositions, the predication is made in comprehension 
rather than extension. When we say “the bird sings,” wo are at 
tributing a quality to the bird, and we are not detormining in 
thought whether there are or are not other creatures that sing 
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When we say “man reasons,” we arc ascribing a properly to him 
probably wi tliont settling whether tliere are or arc not other ].»eings 
who'reason ; and so the logician is not required to put the projxjsb 
tion either in the form “ all men = some reasoning beings,” or “ all 
men = all reasoning beings.” And this may he the proj)er place 
for stating that there is no appropriateness in using the sign of 
equalitv, =, which has a definite moaning in 'mathematics, to ex- 
press the crmnection of the notions in attributive in-opositions in 
wliich the relation is one of comprehension and extension and not 
of mere equality. , , . 

23, Carrying out his doctrine of tho thorough quantification of 
thriiredicate in all propositions, Sir W. Hamilton gives the foUow- 

ing Table of Judgments: 

A All plants grow. 

E No right action is inexpedient. 

I Some muscles are -without our volition. 

0 Some plants do not grow in the tropics. 

IJ Common salt is chloride of sodium. 

Y Some stars are all the planets. 
n No Frenchman is some German. 

• a Some trees (oahs) are not some trees (elms). 

The two marked by the Greek letters are criticised by Thomson and 
rejected on the ground that while they are conceivable cases of neg- 
ative predication they are not actual— we would acid in spontaneous 
thouo-lit. Thus )] lias the resemblance, not the power of denial ; it 
deni^ nothing, and decides nothing, Y should also be discarded on 
the ground that it is never uttered by us in spojitaneons thought, in 
which we say instead “ all the planets are stars,” which i« A. Eeiecting 
these throe forms on those special grounds, we farther decline to give 
them’ a separate place in the Table of Judgments, on the general 
erround that in spontaneous thought the predicate is not quantified 
in all or even in most judgments. Wo admit that thc'y are forms 
which may he reached by Conversion or other kinds of Immediate 
Inference to be explained forthwith ; hut then it has never been 
deemed necessary or even xiroper to introduce such among the forms 
of spontaneous j udgment ; and if we adopt these we must by parity 
of reason introduce others, and make the Tahlcj contain many more 
judfnneuts. We are inclined, however, to think that it is of Ira- 
porfance to separate those propositions which are Equivalent from 
others, and to have a letter, U, to designate them. But let it ha 
observed that in the Judgments thus denoted, the notions compared 
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are Pereei>ts nr Abstracts. We are thus enabled, to retain the old 
Ta.bk!, A, E, I, O, for all those judgments in which we have a Con- 
cept, while U is added to designate that class of propositions which 
have been seen to be Convertible since the days of .Aristotle, and 
which turn out to be those in which the notions compared are not 
general or class notions. 


OOIdOTOTIOHS or PEOPOSITIONS, OONDITIOMLS, MI) 
DISJUIOTIVPS. 

2‘i» We have now to consider propositions in tlieir 
relations one to another. Most of these relations are of 
so loose a nature that they cannot be brought nnder any 
laws of diseiirsive tlionght. When we say “ the road was 
long and steej:),” we have two propositions, “ the road was 
long* ” and " the road was steep/’ but with no special con- 
nection except that in both the affii'mation is made of 
road.” When we say that “ the fever was virulent, but 
the patient recovered,” we have two affirmations so lar in 
a state of opp>osition, but not involving any discursive pro- 
cess falling under Logic. Such connections of sentences 
are indicated by connective particles, such as “ and,” 
“ but,” “ then,” “ afterwards,” “ either,” neither,” “ so,” 
however,” and attempts have been made by gramma- 
rians, witli only imperfect success, to classify them into 
conjunctive, adversative, &c. 

2o. -But propositions may be so connected as to in- 
volve a discursive process falling iiudor the laws of 
thought. We do not refer now to that formal conjunc- 
tion of propositions which forms reasoning, but to the 
throwing of two or more connected propositions into one. 
The propositions hitherto considered are called Categor- 
ical, in which one proposition is simply said to agree or not 
to agree with another. But there are jpropositions in w-hich 
tbe predication is made hypothetically, and which are 
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therefore called Hypothetical. They are of two hinds, one 
called Conditionals, the other Disjunctives. 

There are Conditionals or Conjunctives in which 
the p>redication is made under a condition. “ If the night 
continues clear there will be dew on the grass.” Hero we 
have two categorical propositions, “the night is clear” 
and “dew will be on the grass,” and we jjat them, into one 
proposition, which affirms that they are so related that the 
one depends on the other. It is certainly desirable in every 
way to have the propositions spread out and their connec- 
tion intimated in the conditional form, as it is only thus we 
can perceive fully the relations of things and of thoughts. 

But it is of equal importance that we should be able to 
detect the one proposition in the affi.rmation that they 
agree, and that we should be able to point out its subject, 
its predicate, and copula. 

27 » The proposition on which the other depends, wheth- 
er placed first or last, is called the Antecedent, that which 
depends on it the Consequent, and the relation between 
them the Consequence. Sometimes there are four terms 
in the Conditional. “If the sun attracts in the same line 
as the moon, the tides are at the highest.” Here we have 
four terms ; “ sun,” “ attracting in the same line as the 
moon,” “ tides,” “ at the highest.” But in pjroptositions w- 

with such a connection it will often happen that the same 
term appears both in the antecedent and consequent, -j 

eitlier as subject or as predicate. “ If the man pursues 
an honest course he will prosper.” “ If virtue is volun- 
tary, vice is volimtaiy.” In all cases the two propjositions 
are imt into one in the Conditional; and wo have to find 
the one subject and the one predicate in the affirmation. 

“ The night continning clear,” subject ; “ will have chiw 
on the grass,” predicate. “The sun attracting in the 
same lino as the moon,” subject ; “ will have tides [it the 
highest,” predicate. All Conditional Propositions are to 
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be regarded as affirmative. Even -when we say that “ il 
the niglit becomes cloudy there will be no dew,” the prop- 
osition is not to bo regarded as negative, for what we 
affirm is a relation between the cloudiness of the night 
and the absence of dew. 

‘2S. The logician does not require to consider what is the nature 
of tlie dependence of the consequent on the antecedent, whether 
St is in things or in thought, whether it is or is not the relation of 
cause and effect, or whether the relation of cause and effect is neces- 
sary or contingent. He leaves all these questions to the physical 
investigator or the metaphysician. To him the relation of the two 
propositions is given, and he has to consider the discursive thoright 
involved in the relation of the two propositions. 

.99, Conditional propositions may be Equivalent or 
they may be Attributive, and we are to determine to which 
class they belong, in the same way as we do in Categori- 
cals. The examjdes given above are all of Attributives. 
But when the terms are singular and abstract, we shall 
have Equivalent Conditionals, e. <7., “ If the relation be as 
4 to 16, it is the same as that of 1 to 4,” or, in Categorical 
form, “ the relation of 4 to 16 is the same as the relation 
of 1 to 4.” 

SO* Di3.TTT5rcTivE Peopositions express the relation of 
two or more judgments which cannot all be true, but one 
or more of which must. It involves two or more judg- 
ments brought into one. It x^roceeds on the principle of 
Logical Division (Parti., § 58), implying that wo have 
divided a genus into its co-ordinate sj^ecies. Judgment” 
is the genus, and we find in respect of quality that “every 
Judgment is affirmative or negative.” Here we have two 
members in two xirox^ositions, “ every judgment affirms,” 
“ every judgment denies,” and we declare that “ oveiy 
judgment either affirms or denies,” These cannot both 
be true, but one or other must, on the suxiposition tliat 
our division of the species is adequate to the genus. La 
the same way we may have three members, as “ all notions 
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are Percepts, or Abstracts^ or Concepts.” Or we may have 
four members, as when we say that in respect botb of 
quantity and quality, every proj)osition is A, or E, or I, or 
O ; or we may have five members if we add U, and say 
" all proj)ositions are A, E, I, 0, or U.” 

SI. All Disjunctive Propositions are Equivalent or 
Substitutive. The predicates in the above examples, 
“either afSrms or denies,” “Percepts, Abstracts, or Con- 
cepts,” “ A, E, I, and O,” are not general notions embrac- 
ing an indefinite number of individuals, but abstract no- 
tions to be taken in their full extent. 


IMPLIED ’JDDGMEITS, OE IMMEDIATE lEPEBEITOES. 

From any given proposition certain others can be 
drawn discursively by processes which the logician can 
analyze and express. These have been called Syllogisma 
of the Understanding by Kant, to distinguish them from 
Syllogisms of Eeasoning. Some British wuiters call them 
Immediate Inferences, as distinguished from Mediate In- 
ferences, or reasoning by means of a middle term. Wo 
are inclined to designate them Implied or Transposed 
Judgments. They all flow from the nature of the Notioii 
as above raifolded, from its interpretation, comxyrehension, 
extension and denomination, and from the relation of the 
notions in the proposition. 

SSo GONVEBSION. In this xjrocess the terms am 
transposed so that the subject becomes the predicate, and 
the predicate the subject. In order to its validity, the 
truth of the converse must be implied in the truth, of the 
exposita or proposition given. The main rule for secur 
ing this is, that no term is to be distributed in the con- 
verse wdiich was not distributed in the exposita. It 
may be effected in two or three ways. (1) Simple Conver 
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sion, in wliich tlie terms are transposed witliont any eliange 
of quantity. This can be clone in propositions in 1'], 
in TTliicii ijoth terms are distributed, and in I, in which 
neither is, as E “No man is perfect," converted “No per- 
fect being is man;” I "Some men ai'e generous,’’ cuu- 
verted “ Some generous beings are men " (2) (Jo3iv«'r- 
sion by Limitation or per aecidens, by changing' ilio 
quantity. It being given that “ all deception is mean,’’ we 
cannot say “ all mean things are deception,” but " mean ” 
being undistributed in the exposita, we give it the sign 
of particularity or non-distribution in the converse, 
and say, "Some mean thing (or among mean things) is 
deception.” A can be converted in this -way, as may tilso 
E. (3) It is disputed whether O can be legitimately con- 
verted. " Some students are not industrious.” We can- 
not, therefore, say “ some industrious are not students," 
for you would have students limited in the original prop- 
osition and distribirted in the converse. Some logicians 
think that conversion may be accomplished by what is 
called Contraposition, that is, by attaebing tlio negative 
to the predicate and reckoning the pro]>osition aliirinative, 
thus making the predicate undistributed. "So'ino stu- 
dents are not-industrious," converted " some noi-in<lu.s- 
trious are students.” This is certainly a logitiinato <11 s- 
cursive process, but seems to imply Privalive Conce.pthuis 
(see § 49). 

54. OPPOSITION. Eight is often thrown on tiio 
nature of a proposition by its being put in the various 
forms of what is called Opposition. In Equivalent, prop- 
ositions there is, properly siaeaking, only one kiin'l o! 
Opposition, that between an affirmative and negative 
proposition with the same terms. “Common salt 
chloride of sodium,” its opposite is “ common salt is not 
chloride of sodium.” This Opposition is Coiitradictoi-y 2 
that is, both propositions cannot be true ; and yet one ui 
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other must be ; and the truth of the one implies the false- 
hood of the other, and the falsehood of the one the truth 
of the other. 

But Avhen we have Concepts in the jtropositioa, 
then the forms of Opposition become more varied. Qliej 
are ex;hibited in the following dijigram. 



SuhaJ ter nation, or the relation between two projjositions 
which Tvith the same terms differ in quantity, the one 
being universal and the other jDarticular. It holds be- 
tween A and I, between E and 0. It can scarcely be 
said to be a form of Opposition. The rule is, that the 
truth of the universal implies the truth of the particular. 
If it be true that “ all men have a conscience,” it follows 
that “ some men have a conscience.” If it be that " no 
man is free from sin,” it is also that “ some men are not 
free from sin.” From the falsehood of I we can argue the 
falsehood of A, and fi’om the falsehood of 0 the falsehood 
of E. It is evident that we cannot reversely argue the 
truth of the universal from the truth of the particular, 
that WG cannot argue A from I or E from 0. 

S6» Subaltemation depends on the principle that 
whatever is true of a class, is true of any and of each of 
ihe members of the class. . We are now on the very verge 
of Mediate Reasoning. In Subaltemation we say " all 
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bodies attract eacli other” (A), and so “some honlicH 
attract, each other.” In Mediate Beasoiiiiig wo iiitroi'liice 
a third term and declare, on the same general principle, 
that “the jdanets, being bodies (some bodies), attract 
each other,” (see 3 ?art Third.) 

Contrary Ojiposition, in which the 2 >ropositio,nH, 
always having the same terms, differ in Quality. It holds 
between A and E. Contraries cannot both be true. If all 
men are liars, that is, included in the class liars, it cannot 
be true that no men are lians. But they may both be 
false, that is, it may not be true either that “ all men are 
liars,” or that “no men are liars.” The Opposition be- 
tween I and 0 is called Sub-Oontrary. They may boih 
be true but cannot both be false. Thus it is true that 
“some men are liars ” and that “ some men are not liars.” 
But if it be false, that “some men are sinless,” it mu si. l,)e 
true that “ some men are not sinless,” and if it bo false 
that “ some men have not a conscience,” it must bo true 
that “ some men have a conscience.” 

So it is usually said. But it should ho ohsorvetl that in the twi: 
last instances we use “ some,” not in the proper loj^ical senHO oi 
‘ some at least,” “ some, we know not how many,” but in auotlicr 
iense, some at most,” “ some, not all.” (See § 7.) 

otS’. Contradictory Opy^osilion, in which th<3 proposi lions 
differ both in quantity and quality, as A and 0, E and I. 
From tlie truth of a proposition we can posit iim Jhlfie- 
hood of its contradictory. If it be true that “{ill luon 
have a conscience” (A), it cannot be that “some men 
have not a conscience ” (O) ; and if “some men have not 
a conscience ” (0), it cannot be that all men. have a con- 
science (A). If “no man has a conscionce” (E), ii. can- 
not be that “ some men have a eonseienco ” (I) ; aiul if 
“'some men have a conscience” (I), it cannot be that 
“no man has a conscience” (E), Whe.a two pro])- 
ositions are in the relation of contradictories, the truth 
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of tlie one implies tlie falseliood of tlie otlier, ami 
the falseliood of the one the truth of the other. This is 
the Lavv of Contradiction, or, as it is called by Hamilton, 
of Non-Contradiction. But there is another law involved 
called the Law of Excluded Middle, — that of two contra- 
dictories one or other must be true, there is no Middle 
between. It must either be that “ all men have a con- 
science ” (A), or that some men have not a conscience ” 
(0) ; that “no man has a eonscioiice ” (E), or that ‘‘some 
men have a conscience ” (I). It follows that if you prove 
the truth of a proposition, you thereby xu’ove the false- 
hood of its contradictory ; or if you prove the falsehood 
of a jiroposition, you establish the truth of its contradic- 
tory. If you prove that some doctrines, such as the con- 
nection of mind and body, are to be believed, though they 
are not comprehensible, you have thereby shown that a 
doctrine is not to be disbelieved because it is incompre- 
hensible. 

30. Demonstration, that is, the establishment of a 
point by a pure discursive x^i'ocess founded on truth al- 
lowed, is of two kinds, direct and indirect. When the 
proposition is established by proving its truth, it is said 
to be direct. We should use this method, as being the 
most satisfactory, whenever it is available. But there is 
another mode called indirect which is also valid. You 
may prove not that a proposition is true, but that its con- 
tradictory must he false, which imj)lies the truth of the 
proposition of which it is the contradictory o^rposite. 
Euclid often employs this method of demonstration, 
showing that you contradict a conceded truth by follow- 
ing any other supx)osition than that which he makes. We 
shall see that the same mod© is employed in Logic in 
establishing the Sx)ecial Buies of the Figures and in cer- 
tain forms of BeductioBo 

dO. It is desirable in controversy to have the prop* 
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ositions (lefeiiclGd, piit in the form not of contrary biit of 
contradictory oppoaition. Witliont this the combatn.ni;s 
may Irglit without ever facing each other, and the wliole 
discussion will bo charaeteriz:ed by hopeless confusiom 
One asserts that men may bo trusted, anotlier that men 
may not be trusted, and the contest may go on forever 
witli abundant evidence on both, sides ; but lot the posi- 
tions assume the form " all men are to bo trusted " and 
“ some men are not to be trusted,” and the question tnay be 
settled. One holds that such branches as history and meta- 
physics should be studied, another that they should not, 
and both are right and both are wrong ; hut let the state- 
ments be, on the one hand, that “ no history is to be stud- 
ied,” or that “no metaphysics are to bo studied,” and on 
the other that “some history is to be studied,” or that 
“ some metaphysics are to be studied,” and the vi(jtory 
will^ easily bo gained by those who hold the aflirraatxve. 
When arguing with an opponent, let it be your business 
to prove the contradictory of his position ; and you may 
insist on his proving not the mere sub-contrary of your 
statement, bnt the contrary or contradictory. In idl 
cases it is desirable that wo should know what is the con- 
tradictory [KXnyxoq) of the proposition we are holding 
or impugning. 

4:1. T]ie following are the traiisi^osed propositions wo may oJy 
tain by means of Opposition ; 

If A be true, B is false, I true, 0 hxlse. 

If A be false, E is unknown, I unhnown, 0 true. 

If B be true, A is false, I false, O true. 

If B be false, A is unknown, I true, 0 nnknown- 

If I be true, A is unknown, B false, 0 unknown. 

If I be false, A is false, B true, O true. 

If 0 be true, A is false, E unknown, I unknown. 

If 0 be false, A is time, E false, I true. 

From tlie truth of a universal or falsehood of a particular, wo may 
sifer the quality of all the opposed propositions ; hut from the hilse- 
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Lood of a ami versa! or trath of a particular we can know only tlie 
quality of tlie contradictory, 

4.2, It should be observed that both in Conversion and 
Opposition we gain the Implied Judgments simply by the 
contemplation of the Extension together with the involved 
Comprehension of the Notions. In Subalternation, if A 
be true, I must be true, because I is involved in the Ex- 
tension of A. If A be true, E is false, for in A we ascribe 
an attribute to all A and in E we deny it. In all the 
transposed judgments we must see that the judgment 
reached has not a greater Extension than the judgment 
given, and that we predicate of both the same attribute 
or group of attributes. 

4:S, Conversion and Opposition are treated of in all tlie older 
logical treatises, in wliicli, however, it is not noticed that the prop- 
ositions reached, are drawn by a contemplation of the Extension 
and Comprehension of the Notions. Nor has it been explicitly 
stated that the above rules of Conversion and Opposition do not 
apply to propositions in which there is no concept. Of such all Con- 
version is Simple, and all Opposition is Contradictory ; thus it 
being stated that “ Nowton discovered the law of gravitation,” it 
would be unmeaning to say, by the law of subalternation, that 
“ some Newton discovered the law of gravitation.” Later logi 
ciaiis have noticed that there are other Immediate Inferences equally 
CTitilled to a place in the exposition of Logical Judgment. It may 
be doubted whether they have seen their exact nature. 

44, The Interpretation of Judgments gives certain Im- 
plied Propositions. If it be given "tlie orbit of tbe 
planets is elliptical,” we have by Denomination “ the epi- 
thet elliptical may be apidied to the orbits of the planets ; ” 
by Extension, the orbits of the planets are among the 
things that are elliptical,” and by Comprehension “ ellip- 
tical is an attribute of tbe j)lanetary orbits.” Like Trans- 
jmsed Judgments may be derived from propositions in E, 
I, and 0 : as I, “ some metals are lighter than water,” 
by Denomination the phrase “ lighter than water ” may 
be applied to “ some metals ; ” by Extension some 
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Eieials may be included in tbe tbinga wbiob are lighter 
than \Yater ; ” by OoiniDrehension “ the X5roi)erty of liglii cr 
than water belongs to some metals.” Prox^ositious in IJ 
may always be interiDreted by Benoraination and Com- 
prehension. It being given that “ Ethics is the scitjneto 
of man’s motive and moral nature,” we may say ** Iho 
X)hrase science of man’s motive and moral nabire may be 
ax^plied to Ethics,” and the attributes of the science of 
man’s motive and moral nature belong to Ethics.” 

4^. There are Implied Judgments obtained by the 
special consideration of the Comxmehension of the No- 
tions, as by 

Tlie Interpretation of Marhs, as when it is said “John 
loved Jesus,” it is imx)lied that “John lived” and that 
“ Jesus lived,” and that “ there is such a thing as love.” 

46*. Added Maries to both subject and xwedicate. Tims 
if it be declared that “ a negro is a fellow-creature,” we may 
say “ a negro in suffering is a fellow-creature in suffering.” 
If “ learning be useful ” then “ injury to learning would 
be injury to what is useful.” 

47. Added Subject and Predicate may give other judg- 
ments by being added to a conception. Thus as “ hon- 
esty is the best x>oliey,” “ the disregard of honesty would 
be the disregard of the best x^olicy.” 

dLS* A Summation of Predicates may give us an Im- 
plied Judgment. Thus if it is found (1) that virtuo is 
voluntary, (2) in obedience to a law, which is (li) the law 
of God, then we may combine the x^i’odieates and got n 
deffnition of virtue : “ Yirtue is a volimtary act done in 
obedience to the law of God.” 

4.6. Privative Conceptions may yield Transx)osecl Judg- 
ments. We have seen (Part I., §63) that from any given 
concept we obtain another by leaving out its mm-h : thus 
from the positive concept “wise,” we may obtain tlui 
Xuivative coneex^t “unwise.” Any judgment r)tououiiced 
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on tlie positi-ve concept, implies judgments upon tlie 
privative. / ^ v 

Tlie following is taken from Thomson’s Outlines of the Lmm of 
TlwufjU (see also De Morgan’s Formal Logie, p. 01), leaving out the 
examples in T : 

I. A All the righteous are happy. 

None of the righteous are unhappy. 

All who are unhappy are unrighteous. 

E No human virtues are perfect. 

All human virtues are imperfect. 

No perfect virtues are human. 

I Some possible cases are probable. 

Some possible cases are not improbable. 

Some probable cases are not impossible. 

U The just are all the holy. 

All unholy men are unjust. 

No just men are unholy. 

IL A Ail the insincere are dishonest. 

No insincere man is honest. 

All honest men are sincere. 

B No unjust act is unpunished. 

All unjust acts are punished. 

All acts not punished are just. 

I Some unfair acts are unkno%vn. 

Some imfair acts ai*e not known. 

Some imknown acts are not fair- 

O Some improbable cases are not impoasiblo. 

Some imj)xohahle cases are possible. 

Some possible cases are not probable. 

U The unlawful is the only inexpedient. 

The lawful is the expedient. 

The lawful is not the inexpedient. 

We may make a proposition assume any one of these fonns as 
may seem best fitted to give clearness of thought and to enable us 
to affirm or deny it ; and we may express it in the form which may 
best accomplish the end. we have in view in the expression. It is 
by this process that from 0, “some mathematicians have not had 
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mudi practical wisdom we get "some ■witliout practical %vis<'!om 
have been mathematicians,” (§SD.) Prom any one of the ahov)^ 
propftsiti(ms (except those in Oj we may derive another pro})ositiun 
by conversion. 

JO. Oovd'Uional Propositims give implied jxidgnieTits. 
'' If this man has consumption lie will not recover.” This 
implies that the “ case of a man who has a consumption 
is the case of a man who will not recover,” or bringing 
the notions into closer relation, “ One who has consump- 
tion will not recover.” 

4 fl. Disjunctive Propositions involve other propositions. 
Thus if it be allowed that “ every given time must be 
spring', or summer, or autumn, or winter,” we are entitled 
from the rule of Logical Division, that the members must 
make up the whole (I., § 68), to say, that “ all times not 
spring, or summer, or autumn, must be whiter,” and from 
another rule, that the members must exclude one an- 
other (L, § 59), to aflirm that “ winter is neither spring, 
nor summer, nor autumn.” 

In all these cases the rnle is to be rigidly observed, 
that a term must be distributed in the transposed prop- 
osition only when it is distributed in the original one. 
Because we are entitled to make a predication of some, 
we are not therefore entitled to make the same predication 
of aU. 

i>3. The above are examples of Implied Judgments 
derived according to rules speciiied. ‘We believe tbere 
may be oiJier kinds drawn by discursive thought, and 
that the logician could formulize the law whicli miles 
them. It may be interesting to show how many other 
propositions could be got from the single one “ men are 
responsible,” by simiily contemplating the Extension and 
Comprehension of the Notions. 

Extension. 

Every man is in the class responsible. 

This man is responsible. 
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Rome men are reBponsiWe. 

Everytribeofmankindareresponsible- 

Some responsible beings are men. 

It is not true tbat no men are responsible. 

It is not true tbat some men are not responsible, &c te. 

CojVEPBEHIflM-SION. 

Man exists. 

KesponsiMlity is a real attribute. 

Responsibility is an attribute of every man. 

Responsibility is an attribute of tins man. 

Responsibility is an attribute of every tribe of mem 

Responsibility is an attribute of some men. 

Irresponsibility may be denied of all men. 

No man is irresponsible. 

Irresponsible beings are not men. 

Mon of wealth are responsible with their wealth. 

To punish men is to punish responsible men, &c., &e. 

In treating of Implied Judgments we have been indebted to 
Thomson’s Outlines of the Laws of Thought, where, however, they 
are called Immediate Inferences and placed under Reasoning, and 
are not derived from the nature of the Notions. 

We may close the ]part of Logic wMcL treats of 
Judgment, by sbowing wbat Logic can do in settling for us 
what are and what are not true propositions. It is evi- 
dent that it cannot determine for us directly what 
ositious imply and what do not imply Objective reality, 
e. g., whether there is or is not a sea-serpent. Exit it can 
do much in the way of enabling us to pronomice a right 
judgment upon evidence. It requires us to ascertain what 
are the l^lotions, that is, the things compared and in regard 
to which we make the affirmation or denial. It makes us 
look at the nature of the notions and find whether they 
are singulars, abstracts, or general concepts, and to de- 
cide about them accordingly. Thus when it is said that 
“ virtue is that which promotes the greatest happiness,’’ 
we see that both subject and predicate are abstracts, and 
that therefore the tSrms must be convertible (§ 14) ; and 
as we see this, we are better able to determine whether 
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the propof?ition is true, for we ask wlietlier “ tlviit wliicli 
promotes tlio greatest Iiainpiness is (always) virtue V ” If 
it be maintained that “sea-serpents exist,’’ we x>e'>-Ccive 
that ser}}ent is a common term, and we inqiiii'c what are 
the common qualities (differentia) of serpents, and aro 
thus in a better position to determine whether sfn’pcnts 
can exist in the sea, and whether the a];)pearanccs wliioh 
ailors have noticed can be of sea-serpents. Logie urges 
us farther to inquire into the relation of suTqoct and 
predicate, whether it is one of equivalence or attribution. 
Every one will admit the truth of the attributive pi'op- 
osition that “ virtue promotes happiness/’ but many deny 
the truth of the equivalent one, “that which promotes 
hajppiness is vhtue.” We believe that more than one 
half of the error in the world proceeds not from mere 
ignorance, but from inattention and confusion, which find- 
ing us ignorant, tends to keep us in ignorance. Logic 
helps to cure the evil by requiring of us to detonuino 
what are the notions, and to place these fully and fairly 
before the mind ; and when tliis is done, we will bo able 
either to see what judgment we should pronounce, or to 
wait for fiu’ther light before we come to any decision. 


PART THIRD 


REASONING. 

, -CO-CX^O— — 

It “ In every instance in wliich we reason, in tlie strict 
sense of the word, i. e., make use of arguments (I mean 
real, i. e., valid arguments), whether for the sake of refut- 
ing an adversary, or of conveying instruction, or of satis- 
fying our own minds on any point, whatever may he the 
subject we are engaged on, a certain process takes place 
in the mind which is one and the same in all cases, pro- 
vided it be rightly conducted. Of course it cannot be 
supposed that every one is even conscious of this jirocess 
in his own mind ; much less is competent to explain the 
principles on which it proceeds. This indeed is, and can- 
not but be, the case with every other process respecting 
which any system has been formed ; the practice not only 
may exist independently of the theory, but musl: have 
preceded the theory. There must have been Language 
before a system of grammar could be devised ; and mu- 
sical comxiositions jprevious to the science of Music. This, 
by tbe way, will serve to expose the futility of the popular 
objection against Logie, that men may reason very well 
who know nothing of it. The parallel instances adduced, 
show that such an objection might be apphed in many 
other cases where its absurdity would be obvious ; and 
that there is no groyrnd for deciding thence, either that the 
system has no tendency to improve practice, or that even 
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if it liarl not, it miglit not still bo a dignified and iutcrcsfe- 
ing pursuit.” 

It -will be shown that the principles iuToh ed in the 
reasoning process are one and the same, whatever bo the 
things abont which we argue, be they materia.], or menial, 
or moral, or mathematical, or political, or theologicjiL 

One of the chief impediments to the attainment of a 
Just view of the nature and object of Logie, is the not 
fully ilnderstanding, or not sufficieiitly keeping in mind, 
the sameness of the reasoning xmocess in all cases. Tins 
error may at once bo illustrated and removed by consider- 
ing the parallel instance, of Arithmetic, in which every 
one is aware that the process of a calculation is not al?- 
fected by the nature of the objects whose numbers are 
before us ; but that (e. r/.) the multiplication of a number 
is the very same operation, whether it ho a numl.icr of 
men, of miles, or of pounds.” Nor is Logic to be regarded 
as a peculiar method of reasoning, “ which is in fii(*,t as 
great a blunder as if any one wore to mistake {/notimar 
for a peculiar language, and to suppose it possiblo to 
speak correctly without speaking grammatically.” 

‘S. Supposing it then to have been perceived tliat the 
operation of reasoning is in all cases the same, the analy- 
sis of that operation could not tail to strike the mind as 
an interesting matter of inquiry. And morcovtiv, sinc-o 
(apparent) arguments which arc unsound and in con elusive, 
are so often employed, either from error or design, and 
since even those who are not misled by those fallacies a,rfi 
so often at a loss to detect and expose them in a manne.r 
satisfactory to others, or even to themselves, it c,<)iild not 
but appear desirable to lay down some general rules of 
reasoning applicable to aU eases, by which a pt-rsou 
might be enabled the more readily and clearly to sta-te 
the grounds of his own conviction, dr of his oljjcciitju 
to the arguments of an opponent, instead of arguing ai 
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random -witlioiit any fixed and acknowledged i)rmciples 
to guide Ms procedure. Suck, rules -would be analogous 
to those of Arithmetic, which obviate the tedio-usness and 
imcortainty of calculations in the head ; wherein after 
much labor, difterent persons might arrive at different 
resrdts, without any of them being able distinctly to point 
out the error of the rest, A system of such rules, it is 
obvious, must, instead of deserving to be called ‘ the arc 
of wrangling,’ be more justly characterized as ‘ the art 
of cutting short wrangling ’ by bringing the parties to 
issue at once, if not to agreement, and thus saving a 
waste of ingenuity.” — "Whately’s Elements, Analytical Out- 
line. 

In Judgment Proper, we compare immediately the 
two notions, that is, the things apprehended, and declare 
their agi'eement. But there are cases in which we do not 
perceive the relation of the notions immediately, hut in 
which we may discover them mediately, by means of a 
third or mediating notion. Thus I wisli to know whether 
John the Baptist was a priest, and I cannot pronounce an 
immediate judgment, for it is not expressly said in Scrip- 
ture that he was a priest. But we remember that hiit 
father Zacharias was a priest, and using son of a priest as 
a middle term, and finding from the Old Testament that the 
sons of priests were themselves priests, we argue that “ the 
Baptist, being the son of a priest, was a priest.” Here, it 
■will be observed, we have three terms, the two terms we 
wish to compare, “ Baptist ” and ‘Spriest,” and the tearm 
by which we compare them, “ son of a priest.” In the 
discursive process, -when we analyze it, there will be found 
three acts of comparison : one in which we compare one 
of the original terms with the middle ; a second in which 
we comjpare the other original term with the middle ; and 
the third in which we bring the two terms, which we 
have compared separately with the middle, into compar- 
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ison -witli eaeli otlier. This is Eeasoning wliich is defined 
as “the act of j)i’oceeding from certain jmtgmGiit.s to 
others founded on them.” 

To bring out the acts of comparison involved, wm 
023 fold them in three propositions : 

The sons of xn-iests were priests ; 

Tlie Baptist was tlie son of a priest ; 

The Bax)tist was a priest. 

When reasoning is thus analyzed and exj^ressed, it la 
called a Syllogism. - 

6. The syllogistic analysis of reasoning, so far as is linown, was 
first unfolded by Aristotle in the PHor AnalyticB, and constitutes 
the most certain, and altogether the greatest, discovery ever made 
in mental science. It has been discitssed, and attomx)ted iinxu’ove- 
ments made on it, by commentators on Aristotle, by tbe mcsdieval 
scholastics, by the logicians of the 17th century, and by modern 
writers from Kant to the present time. 

Some have thought that we can reason from on« 
judgment. And it is quite true that from any one judg- 
ment we can draw others immediately in the mode ex- 
plained in speaking of Implied Judgments. But the 
judgments thus reached are confined within very narrow 
limits. “V^dien we have two judgments in a certain rela- 
tion to each other, a much wider range of judgments can 1:»e 
draAvn, and the process involved constitutes IModiatfi 
Eeasoning, or Eeasoning Proper. It often luijipens, in- 
deed, that in reasoning thus understood, there is only 
one judgment expressed in what is given or allowed. But 
if we carefully examine the xiroeess it will be found that 
there is another judgment, which though sui)pr()s.sod in 
statement, is involved in thought. A man has talcen ar- 
senic and we conclude that he shall die. Hero are two 
judgments implied in order to the Yalidity of the reasoning. 
One is, the matter of fact that he has taken arsenic ; and the 
other, the general fact that he who has drunk arsenic shall 
die. W'e may not think it necessary to enunciate both of 
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these. We woiild not mention the one to a person who 
had seen Mm tahe the arsenic ; we would not announce 
the other to a man who knew that arsenic was poison. 
But we would haye to state both to one ignorant of both ; 
and both if not explicitly announced are implicitly im- 
plied in the reasoning. 

An argument with one premiss suppressed is vulgarly called an 
Enthymeme. Aristotle, however, defines Eiitliymeine h'OvLt-ijfta iu:v 
oiv iarl avl7uoyic/ih!; eiKoruv f/ aijimwv (Anal. Pr. II., 37. See Ham- 
ilton’s Diseussmis, Art. Logic, and Trendelonhurg Elementa, § 37). 

f9. In a syllogism as an analysis of the reasoning pro- 
cess we must have, as we have in the reasoning process 
itself, three, and no more than three terms ; the two 
whose agreement or disagreement we are seeking to deter- 
mine, and a third by which we determine it. The two first 
are called the Extremes, and the third the Middle. Again 
in a syllogism, in order to unfold the relation of the three 
terms, there must be three propositions, two in which we 
compare each of the Extremes with the Middle, and a 
thh'd in which we compare them with each other. The 
two first are the Premisses, and the third the Conclusion. 
It is evident that the Middle term will appear in each of 
the premisses, but not in the conclusion. The laws of 
discursive thought do not require us to follow any order 
in the arrangement of the three propositions. What we 
have to look at is the relation of the terms ; and if we 
bring out this, it is no matter whether wo begin with the 
premisses, or which of the premisses we place first. Thus 
instead of the order followed above, we might say, 

The Baptist was a priest ; 
for, He was the son of a priest ; 
and, The sons of priests were priests. 

From these definitions and general statements we may 
derive certain Eules, which are applicable to reasoning of 
every kind. 
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(1) In a syllogism there should only bo three terms. 
This has already been explained. 

10* (2) In a syllogism there can only bo one middle 
term. It is only thus we can bring the extremes into 
comparison. ‘Wlieu a middle term is ambiguous nuny 
have two middle terms in sense though not in sound ; 
and wG are ever liable to compare the one extreme witli 
the middle used in one sense, and the other extreme with 
the middle in another sense. Hence the fallacy of Am- 
biguous Middle which will often fall under our notice. 

11» (3) One premiss must be affirmative. In other 
words two negative premisses prove nothing. For unless 
there be an affirmative judgment declaring tlio agree- 
ment of the middle with one of the extremes, there can be 
no inference about the terms which we wish to compare. 
Two negative Judgments simply declare that there is no 
relation between the middle term and tho extremes, iuul 
authorize no judgment as to the relation of tlie (ixtremcis. 

12, (4) If either premiss is negative, the couehi- 
sion must be negative. For one of the premisses being 
negative, the other is affirmative, and so in one premiss 
we assert that the middle disagrees with one extreme, 
and in the other that it agrees with the other extreme, 
and if so the extremes must disagree with one another, 

IS, (5) To prove a negative conclusion one of the 
premisses must be negative. We cannot argiui ihai; 
there is no connection between the extremes iylll wo hav^' 
shown that there is no connection between one of the ex- 
tremes and the middle. 

14:, The question now rises, can we detoinuino funl 
BHunciate what is the principle in tho mind whii'h 
regulates reasoning. Tho ans%ver is that this <;nn bo 
done by carefully observing examples of valid runsoning, by 
ascertaining what is common to them all, and expressing 
this in a general formula. The rule in its most gouorrd 
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funn is, that “notions 'which agree with one and tlic 
same notions agree with one another.” This for aillrm- 
alivos, and for negative conclusions, “notions, one of 
wliich agrees, while the other disagrees witli one and the 
s.'Oiie notion, disagree with each other.” But in such a 
rule the phrases “agree” and “disagree” are wide and 
vague, and it is desirable to become more particular ana 
specify the nature of the agreement. The distinction 
which we have drawm between percepts and abstracts 
on the one hand and concepts on the other (P. I., § 38) 
leading to the distinction between propositions in which 
the relation is one of equivalence, and those in -which it is 
one of joint extension and comprehension (P. II., § 14, 
15), will help ns here, and show us two regulating princi- 
ples emerging for two kinds of reasoning. 

15. FIRST EEGXlLATmG PPJNGIPLE. “No- 
fcions equivalent to one and the same third notion are 
equivalent to one another ; ” and for negative reason- 
ing “ notions, one of which is equivalent and the other not 
equivalent to one and the same notion, are not equivalent 
to one another,” This dictum rules' all reasonings in 
which the three notions are Percepts or Abstracts. 

Shakespeare wrote Hamlet ; 

He who wrote Hamlet is the greatest English poet ; 

Shakespeai'e was the greatest English poet. 

Under this same head I palace the following, and in- 
deed most arithmetical and geometrical inferences : 

A = B 
B = 0 

. •. A = C . 

In all ratiocination of this, description, the subject of 
each of the paropaositions may he made the paredicate, and 
the predicate the subject, and the reasoning mil be valid 
and formally correct. 
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He who wrote Hamlet was Shaltespeare , 

IIo is the greatest English poet who wrote Tlainlot . 

/. The greatest English poet was Shakosp(5aro. 

lu these and in like propositions, the terms aro per-” 
cejits or ahstracts, and the relations in the propositions 
and in the argument is of identity or of etpiality. It is 
of groat moment to separate these simple ea^sos of reason- 
ing from more comiDlox ones, to be iinmodiatoly coiisii.h 
ered, in which we have concepts, and extension, anti 
minor and major terms, and mood and figure. 

10. We are now in a position to imderstaud what we should 
make of the unfigured syllogism of Hamilton. 

Copperas and sulphate of iron are identical ; 

Sulphate of ii’on and snlphate of copper are not identical ; 

Copperas and sulphate of copper are not identical. 

Here he has turned “ identical,” which is neither less nor more 
than the copula, into a separate terra. The reasoning should stand 
thus : 

Copperas is sulphate of iron ; 

Sulphate of iron is not sulphate of coj)per ; 

Copperas is not sulphate of copper. 

17. SEGOND BEOVLATim PRINCIFLE. “Wliat- 
ever is predicated of a class may be ipredicated of all tha 
members of that class.” In the affirmative form, the Dic- 
tum de omn% it is, “ Whatever is affirmed of it class may 
be affirmed of all the members of the class.” In tlie nega- 
tive form, the Dictum de nullo, it is, “ Whatever is denied 
of a class may be denied of all the members of the class,” 
It is otherwise exjpressed, " Whatever is predicated of a 
concept distributed may be jmedicated of all that is con- 
taincKl in the eonceirt" This is tho famous Dictum of 
Aristotle, which has been held to be tho rogulatijig prin- 
ciple of reasoning by most logicians from tho time of tho 
Stagy rite. We hold it to be the true regulating princi[)lo 
in all reasoning in which there is a General Notion. It 
must be so from the very nature, from the very meaning, 
of a General Notion, and the ernplojunent of it in reason- 
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ing. For it -will be foimd that in tbe reasoning' wMcIi 
contains a concept, tbero is a predication in regard to tlio 
concept generally, and a predication in regard to a class 
or individuals contained in it, and tbe conclusion is 
necessitated by tbe two, or .ratber by tbe relation 
of tbe two, tbe one embracing tbe other in its exten- 
sion. 

IS, At tbis point it will be necessary to explain some 
terms wbiob are found in attributive (but not in equiva- 
lent) reasoning. Tbe subject of tbe conclusion is called 
tbe jilinor Term, and tbe jpredicate tbe Major Term : 
tbis because tbe Minor Term (at least in aflirmative 
propositions, P. II., § 17) is tbe least extensive, and tbe 
Major Term tbe more extensive. Tbe premiss containing 
tbe Major Term is called tbe Major Premiss — sometimes 
also tbe Sumption ; that containing tbe Minor Term, tbe 
Minor Premiss — or tbe Subsumption ; and tbis, wbicb- 
ever of tbe premisses is placed first. 

From tlie time of Aristotle to that of Boethius, the minor premiss 
was placed first — following the analytic mode ; from the time of 
Boetliius it has been customary to put the major premiss first — fol- 
lomng the synthetic method. 

Tbe Dictum of Aristotle is tbe regulating princi- 
ple of all reasoning in wbicb there is u ‘ Concept. But in 
order to secure that arguments be put in correct form, 
logicians lay down certain rules derived from it. Those 
rules are additional to those given above (§ 9-13), as 
appbcable to all reasoning. 

20, (1) Tbe middle term must be distributed at least 
once (by being tbe subject of a universal or predicate of 
a negative). For if it were taben only in pai-t, it might 
ballpen that in tbe one premiss we compared an extreme 
with one part of tbe middle, and in tbe other premiss tbe 
other extreme with another part of tbe middle, and thus 
entirely faded to bring tbe extremes into comparison. 
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'Rlieii tins rule is violated, we liavo ilio fallae-j oX tiiidin™ 
fcributed Middle : 

All gt)od tncii arc wn(*w*0 ; 

lioiwstmi was sincere ; 

Roiissoan was a fyocxl matt. 

Hero tb.e Midcllo Term is wiidirikilnited in boUi 
ses, being tlie prtidieato of two {lilii'umiives (1‘, H., S ^ 0* 
"Wbat wo '.have done is to declare that all good mvM are 
among the sincere,” that Rousseau is among ilie ** sin- 
cere but tlien Rousseau may bo among ilie shmevo, isiiii 
not among tbe good, of wbom it is said that i.iii'v arc 
among tlie sincere, but not tliat tliey m-o coc'xUmsivn 
with the sincere. But it is enough that Ibo luiddln, bo 
once distributed, for as one oxtremeliJiH been conijtfirod ia 
tbe whole of the middle, even though the ofJior bif oorti” 
pared to only a part, wo have brouglit ilto two itttc rom 
parison. 

21 » (2) No term must be distributed in Iho eonehi 
sion which has not been di.strilmtcd in one of the- proniin- 
sea. Otherwise we should be using a lenn in its enlire 
extent in the conclusion when we liad only made a oom- 
parison of it in part of its extent in tins pr<')u!.ss. ’j’he 
violation of this rule is csdhid an llJi(!il; krtseesH o£ flu* 
Major or Minor Term, according ns it is the major or 
minor term whicdi is thus illogiiimattdy us(hI 
Wliatevor gives idciasiiro is to Im valmd ; 

The learning of logical formuJ.a? dot's not, give pleriNure; 

i.s not, tti 1»« vuineti. 

Here ‘‘to bo valued” is tajitm only in ikiH in f!ie jsre- 
miss, being the predicate of au allirmafivti, nht'reart ii m 
talccn in all iis extent in the eonclusion, tiiid wt- h-avt' an 
illicit process of the major terra. 

22 , (8) l^rom two particular premisses, no ctraelu>;it,n 
can be drawn. For if they were both negalivM^ (< ) i )j y- m 
could get no inference (§ 11). If tln^y were both uffinn- 
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ative (II.)j the middle would he undistributed in either 
premiss (P. II., § H). There is left only 1 0, where the 
negative conclusion makes the major term distributed, 
which it is not in the major premiss ; and 01 with either 
undistributed middle or illicit process of major. 

23. (4) If one of the premisses be particular, the con- 
clusion must be particular. By a lilce process to that fol- 
lowed in KuIg (3), it can bo shown that the violation of 
this rule iinj)lies an illicit process of the minor. 

24:. It should ho observed that these rules apply simply to reason- 
ing in which we have a concept. The rules given from § 9 to § 18, 
apply to all reasoning. The main rules are summed up by logi- 
cians in the following mnemonic lines: 

Distribuas medium ; nee quartus terminus adsit. 

Ultraquo nec praiinissa negans, nec particulars. 

Sectetm* partem conclusio deteriorem. 

Et non distribuat, nisi cum prsemissa, negetve 

To understand the third line, that the conclusion follows the 
•worse part, it is necessary to hear in mind that logicians reckon the 
particular as worse than the universal, and the negative worse than 
the aflirmative. 

23. MOODS. By Mood is meant the legitimate forms 
of the syllogism indicated by the symbolic vowels A, E, I, 
0, designating the quantity and quahty of the proposi- 
tions m their respective order. 

E No planet twinkles ; 

A That body twinkles ; 

E It is not a planet. 

As there are four kinds of jiropositions, and three 
propositions in each syllogism ; and as any one of the 
four may be the major premiss ; and each of the four 
majors may have four different minors ; and each of the 
sixteen pairs of premisses may have four different con- 
clusions, it might look as if the possible moods might be 
4 X 4 (= 16) X 4 = 64, But many of these moods are 
illegitimate as violating the rules of the syllogism as 
above laid down (§ 20-23); some from negative premisses, 
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eome from particular premisses, &c. Wlion sifted it will ].)(5 
found tliat there remain only eleven legitiniiito in(X)ds,, 
lAA, AAI, AEE, AEG, All, AGO, EAE, EAO, EIO, lAI, 
GAO. 

tdOo Tile rest are excluded for tlie following*' rciisoiiH ; 

EEA, EEE, EEI, EEO, EOA, EOE, EOI, EOO, 015A, OICE, OlOI, 
OEO, 00 A, OOB, 001, 000, = IG foriK'g’ativo 

IIA, HE, HI, HO, lOA, lOB, 101, 100, 01 A., 0H3, Oil, 010, 
SK 13 for particular premisses. 

AEA, AEI, AOA, AOI, EAA, EAI, BIA, Eli, IBA, lEI, OAA, OAl, 
= 12, because of a negatiTe premis,s without uogatj ve ccmclusion. 

AIA, AIE, AOE, EIE, lAA, lAE, lEE, OAE, = 8, because of a 
particular premiss without particular conclusion. 

AAE, A AO, A 10, 1 AO, = 4, because of negative conclusion with 
out negative premiss. 

lEO is rejected for au illicit process of the major iu every figure. 

27* FIGURE. This consists in the position of the 
middle term in reference to the extremes. As the middle 
term is the very bond of the argument, syllogisms may be 
divided very conveniently in respect of figure. In the 
First Figure, the middle term is the subject of the major 
premiss and predicate of the minor. In the Bocond Fig- 
m-e it is the jiredicate of both piremisses. In the Third 
Figure it is the subject of both. In tho Fourth Figure it 
is the predicate of the major premiss, and subject of the 
minor. Let P stand for tho major term (the prodicaio of 
the conclusion) ; S for the minor term (tho suliject of tho 
conclusion) ; and M for the middle term. 

28 . Fig. 1. M P A All human beings are resiiousible to God ; 

S M A Tlie negro race arc human beings ; 

SP A They are respou,sible to God. 

The Dictum is applicable at once to an argnmeni in 
tins figure. We affirm P (responsible) of M (human 
beings), and J\I (human beings) of B (negroes), und iu 
the conclusion we affirm P (responsible) of S (negroes). 
This figure admits of four moods, AAA, EAE, All, EIO. 
From this it ajipears that it admits of conclusions in evm 
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kind of proposition, A, E, I, 0 ; and it is tlie only figure 
in which a universal affirmative (A) can be drawn. We 
shall see when wo come to consider Eediiction that every 
kind of argument can be made to take this form ; but 
there are arguments which fall naturally into other 
figures. ■ 

29, There are Special Eules to guide us in determining wliat are 
legitimate moods in each figure. Thus for the first figm-e ; (1) The 
minor premiss must be affirmative ; for if it were negative the con- 
clusion must bo negative and distribute the major term (P), which 
would not he distributed in the major premiss, which must be af- 
filrmative when the minor is negative. (2) The major pi-cmiss must 
be universal ; for if it were particular, the middle term (M) would 
not be distributed in the major premiss, and could not be distributed 
in the minor premiss as being the predicate of an affirmative. 

30, Jig. II. P M A Eeptiles bring forth their young* by eggs ; 

S M E The rat does not bring forth its young by 
eggs;,. 

S P E The rat is not a reptile. 

Al’guments fall naturally into this figime when we 
have to disprove something which has been mamtaiaed 
or believed (as when we prove that the rat is not a rep- 
tile), or when we have to bring out the differences of 
things, which we do by the negative i^remisses and con- 
clusion. 

31. The Special Eules are (1) One of the premisses must be 
negative, to admit of M being distributed. (2) The conclusion 
must be negative, because of tbe negative premiss. (3) The major 
premiss must be universal, for the conclusion being negative dis- 
tributes P, which must he distributed in the premiss. The special 
regulating principle is the Ei-eium de Biverso, “ if one term is con- 
tained in, and another excluded from, a third term, they are mu- 
tually excluded.” 

32. Fig, III. M P A The connection of soul and body is to bo 

believed; 

MSA The connection of soul and body is incom 
prehensible; 

SP I Some things incomimehensible aie to bs 
bdieved. 
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Arguments fall into tMs form when the middle term is 
singular, since a singular term is mdurally tiic subject 
when the predicate is a concejit. It is, therefore, useful 
in bringing in examples. It is also efTiciont in establish- 
ing an exception to an opiDonent’s premiss, when his argu- 
ment reixiiires the premiss to be uuive3:saL Thus, some 
one maintains that certain Scrijeture doctrines arc not to bo 
believed, as they are incomj>rehensible. In order to tlie 
validity of his argument it is necessary to assume as Ms 
major jnemiss, that ** everything incomjorehonsible is not 
to be believed ” (E). Now we can, as in the example, 
show in opxDOsition to him, that “ some things mcom];)re- 
hensible are to be believed ” (I), which is the contradic- 
tory of his major premiss. 

SS, The Special Eules : (1) The minor premiss miist he affirma- 
tive. For if it were negative the conclusion would bo negative, and 
would distribute P, which cannot be distributed in the major pre* 
miss, which must be affirmative when the minor is negative. (iJ) 
The conclusion must be ijarticular, otherwise there would bo an. 
illicit process of the minor, which as the predicate of an ailirmative 
is not distributed in the premiss, and cannot therefore bo distrib- 
uted in the conclusion. Its special rule is the JOicPiiM da civcmplo, 
“ Two tenns which contain a common part partially agree, or if one 
contains a part which the other does not, they i)iirtiiilly diffbr.” 

SJ;. Fig, IV. PM A What is expedient is conformahle to natm’o ; 

MS E What is conformable to nature is not hurt- 
ful to society ; 

SP E What is hurtful to society is not ex'iiedii'ut 

The Special Eules are (1), Major premiss not 0, else illicit maj-i 
(3) Minor premiss not 0, else middle not distribulcd. (0) (^Jnc,]u 
eion not A, else illicit minor, 

S/$. The fourth figure is not found in Aristotle, and many logi- 
cians have rejected it. In the minor premiss, S, the predicate is 
more extensive than M, the subject ; and in the major premi.ss, M, 
the predicate is more extensive than P ; consetpientiy S is mere 
extensive than P. But in the conclusion we find S, the more exten- 
sive, the subject, and P, tireless extensive, the predieale, which is 
not agreeable to spontaneous thought, and should not have} a place 
in reflective thought. Figure fourth is perfectly valid, lari i.s not a 
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form into wLicli tlionglit spontaneously falla It is reached by con- 
version or other forms of transposed judgments. To take the es- 
ample (Whately’s) : the conclusion is not in the form ■which natu- 
ral thought would use ; we should rather say, “ What is expedient 
is not hurtful to society.” This makes “what is expedient ” vdiich 
has been placed as if narrower than “ conformable to nature” in the 
first premiss, wbich has again been placed as if narrower than “hur- 
ful to society ” in tho second i>remiss, to take its proper place in the 
conclusion as tho subject, as narrower than " hurtful to society ” in 
the predicate. But in this collocation the reasoning is in the fir.qt 
figure, which is its natiural fomi. 

What is conformable to natnre is not hurtful to society ; 

What is expedient is conformahle to natnre ; 

What is expedient is not hurtful to society. 

SO. Mnemonic Lines, devised to exliibit tlie available 
moods in eaeli figure, and also to assist in Eeduction. 

Fig. I hArhAvA, cElArEnt, dArll, fErlOquo prioris ; 

Fig. II. cBsArB, cAniEstrEs, fEstInO, hArOKO, secunclse ; 

Fig. III. tertia, dArAptl, dIsAmIs, dAtlsI, fElAptOn, 

bOkArdO, fErlsOn, habet ; quarta insuper addit. 

Fig, rV. brAmAntIp, cAnrEnEs, dImArls, fEsApO, frEsIsOn. 
Quinque subalterni totidem generalibus orti, 

Nomen habent nullum, nec si bene colligis, usum. 

In these lines the vowels indicate the mood of the syl- 
logism, e. g,, AEE in Oamestres (Fig. II.) denotes that 
the major premiss is universal affii’mative, and the minor 
premiss and conclusion both universal negative. The 
five subaltern moods -which might be drawn, are AAI, 
EAO, in Fig. I. ; EAO, AEO, in Fig. II„ and AEO, in 
Fig. lY. ; but they are useless, as universals can be 
di-awn, and they are com])rised in AAA, EAE, EAE, 
AEE, AEE. 

S7. REDTJGTION. In this we bring a syllogism in 
one Figure into the form of a syllogism in another. It is 
possible to reduce syllogisms in the first figure to syllo- 
gisms in the others. But the phrase is specially applied 
to that process in which we turn syllogisms of the second, 
third, and fotirth figures into the first. The object of re- 
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duction is first to sliow that the Dictum of Aristotle, 
which is obviously the regulating priuciplo iii the first 
figure, is truly the regulating^ principle in all reasoning — 
in which a concept is involved. But it shows sccoi.nl ly, 
and in a very interesting way, that the reasoning process, 
whatever bo the forms which it takes spontiiuoously, or 
those in which it is made to appear by logicia,as in order 
to bring out the nature and validity of the process, is in 
all eases one and the same in substance and in principle. 

The reduction is made in every instance by Im- 
plied Judgments, specially by Conversion ; that is, we put 
one or more of the propositions in a transposed form. 
The mnemonic lines are meant to direct us in this. The 
initial consonants b, c, d, f, show that the mood so marked 
in the second, third, and fourth figures, is to bo reduced 
to the mood marked by the same letter in the first. Thus 
c in camestres, shows that the syllogism is to bo reduced 
to celarent in the first. The consonants in the middle 
of the words, show how the reduction is to be effected. 
Thus s indicates that the proposition designated by the 
vowel before it, is to be converted simply ; p, that it is to 
be converted per aecidens ; and m, that the premisses be- 
tween which it stands are to be transposed. Tlio in 
baroko and bokardo denotes that the mood is to be n:- 
dueed per impossibile — a process to bo explaiimd fort.h- 
witb. 

39» Os^tensive Reduction is accomplished direoily by 
Conversion and other Implied Judgments. 'Wo may give 
an example from each figure : 

Fig. II. cA All ineu liavo the power of speccii ; 

luEa Gorillas have not the power of spooch; 
trEs Gorillas are not men. 

reduced to cE Beings having the power of speech am not 
gorillas; 

lA All men have the power of speech ; 
rEnt Gorillas are not men. 
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Fig. III. dA Tlieft is a crime ; 

tis Some kinds of tlieft w'ere encouraged by tlie 
laws of Sparta; 

I Some of tlie things encouraged by the laws of 
Sparta were crime ; 

reduced to dA Theft is a crime ; 

rl Some things encouraged by the laws of Sparta 
were theft ; 

I Some things encouraged by the laws of Sparta 
were crime. 

Big. IV hr A Political economy is a profitable study ; 

mAn Profitable study sharpens the intellect ; 
tip Among the things that sharpen the intellect is 
political economy. 

reduced to bAr Profitable study sharpens the intellect ; 

bA Political economy is a profitable study ; 
rA Political economy sharpens the intellect. 

40* Beductio per Impossibile. In tliis process we pro» 
ceed on tlie principle that of two contradictory proposi- 
tions, one ninst be true and the other false. We jirove 
not that the original conclusion is true, bnt that its con- 
tradictory must be false. By it the older logicians re- 
duced the syllogisms AOO in the second figure, and OAO 
in the third. The method of effecting it is indicated by 
baroho and bolsardo in the mnemonic lines, where the 
letter h intimates that the proposition denoted by the 
vowel immediately before it mnst be left out, and the con- 
tradictory of the conclusion substituted : 

bO Borne poets are not wise ; 
k Ar Poets are men of genius ; 
dO Some men of genius are not wise. 

If this conclusion is not true, its contradictory must, 
‘ aU men of genius are wise,” Lot this be substituted for 
the major premiss : 

bAr All men of genius are wise ; 
bA All poets are men of genius ; 
rA All poets are wise. 

This is the contradictory of the originally granted niafor 
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premiss, an. cl must tlierefore be false. But one of tlie in-e- 
misses wiiieli proves a falsehood must be false. This 
caunot be the minor, which was one of the origmaily 
granted premisses ; it must therefore be the major. 
J3ut this major thus shown to be false, is the contradictory 
of the original conclusion, which must therefore be true. 
The same mode of demonstration is employed for baroho, 
and may be employed in the reduction of all the moods 
of the second, third, and fourth figures.- But it is not 
necessary to resort to this method. For while baroho 
and bokardo cannot be reduced by Conversion either 
simple or per accidens, they may by the Implied Judg- 
ments involved in Privative Conceptions, (Part II., 49). 

dA All true poets are men of genius ; 
rl Some not wise are poets ; 

I Some not wise are men of genius ; 
or, Some men of genius are not wise. 

If we adopt this method, which is perfectly legitimate, 
quite as much so as that by conversion or contradictory 
oj)position, then we require to substitute fakoro and 
dokamo in the place of baroko and bokardo in tho mne- 
monic lines. 

4i. Generally it may be remarked, that in all Mediate 
Rea^ning we may use what are called Immediate Inhu’- 
euces. We may put either of the premisses or the con- 
clusion in the form of any Implied Judgment, if thereby 
we are enabled to see the relation of subject and predi- 
cate more clearly. Thus in the last example the conclu- 
sion may be expressed either “ some men not-wise are 
men of genius,” or “ some men of genius are not wise.” 
This enlarges indefinitely the number of forms iii which 
reasoning may be ex]3ressed and still be valid. It is not 
necessary to spread out all the forms which reasoning 
may thus be made to take. It is enough to know what 
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WG are entitled to do, and how to do it legitimately, when 
perspicuity of thought requires it. 

42, BHASONim m COMPBEHENSIOK In rea- 
soning, so far as we have considered it, the propositions 
have been understood in extension, and Aristotle’s Dic- 
tum, which is a maxim in extension, has been considered 
the regulating princq^le. But we have seen that ail X'>t'0P“ 
ositions have a meaning in comprehension. May there 
not then be reasoning in comprehension also? In an- 
swering this question fairly, it should be allowed that in 
the greater number of propositions, the ux3]xermost thought 
is in comprehension rather than extension. When we are 
saying “ the boy plays,” we are thinking of the boy as 
engaged in the act of playing, rather than among the 
class of things that x>lay. But it is different when we con- 
sider judgments so connected as to entitle us to draw a 
conclusion. The uppermost spontaneous thought seems 
now to be in extension. When we argue that “ the Bed 
Indian, having the j)ower of speech, is a human being,” 
we refer, in thought, the Red Indian to a class composed 
of those who have the power of speech. Of course the 
possession of attributes is imj)lied in each of the terms ; 
but in the ratiocination we require to proceed on the 
principle that there are classes possessing the attriD.-jios ; 
and it is because this is recognized, that the conclusion is 
seen to follow. If we argue that “ man, being respon- 
sible, is a free agent,” the reasoning is conclusive only on 
the condition that the whole class “ man ” is in the class 
“ resiDonsible,” wdiich again is in the class “ free agent.” 
That “ brntes have no free will ” cannot give the conchi- 
fiion that “the brutes are not responsible,” unless we 
proceed on the general i)i’inciple that "those who are 
vsithout free will are not responsible.” 

42, But then aU the propositions in a syllogism may 
be understood in comprehension ; and a syllogism mav 
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be coBstructed in -wbicli tlie comprehension is the iiaore 
prominent, and the reasoning will be perfectly valid, and 
the form accurate, though not the form expressing tlie 
thought which the mind spontaneously follows. Tlie 
regulating principle will now be, “a part of a part of an 
attribute will be part of the whole attribute.” 

Free nil] is an attribute of responsibility ; 

Responsibility is an attribute of man ; 

Free will is an attribute of man. 

Bringing forth its young by eggs is an attribute of reptiles, 
Bringing forth its young hy eggs is not an attribute of rats j 
Some attributes not of rats are attributes of reptiles. 

It will be observed that the order of the terms in the 
propositions, is here the reverse of what it is when we 
express the thought in extension. In extension wo say 
in the major premiss “man is responsible,” “reptiles 
bring forth their young by eggs.” In the form of exten- 
sion, the subjects are the less extensive and the more 
comprehensive ; and the predicates the more extensive, 
and the less comprehensive. But in comprehension the 
subjects are the more comin’ehensivG and the less exten- 
sive, and the predicates the less comprehensive and the 
more extensive.. 

What do we mean when we say that in reasoiiing in compreben- 
sion tbe ruling principle is that “ part of the part of an uttriimto 
is a part of the whole attribute? ” We mean, on the princiiiie that 
the abstract imidies the concrete, that wdiatevor things coniain a 
part must also contain a part of that part, e. g.l that mon, liaving 
the attribute of responsibility, have the attribute of free will in- 
volved in that responsibility. We seem thus to be tlu’ov\'u back on 
extension as the uppermost tliouglit in reasoning. 

4:‘i, But if it be true that the mind reasons primarily 
in extension, it is not necessary to draw out the forms in 
comprehension, the more so as the forms in exteusion 
embrace all cases of I’easoning — except those proceeding 
on the principle of Equivalence, which we have j^laced 
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aiicler a separate Iiead (§ 15). But tlie student should ha 
able, on. demand, to translate reasoning in extension, in 
the way above indicated, into reasoning in comprehen- 
sion. 

4.5, TEE TWO DICTA ABE C03IBINED. We 
have seen in our survey, that there is one .rule so general, 
tliat it may be held as regulating all reasoning that “ no- 
tions which agree with one and the same notion agree 
with one another ” (§ Id). But this rule is too vague, as 
not specifying the nature of the agreement ; and so we 
laj'^ down two more specific rules, the one the rule of 
Equivalence (§15), and the other the Dictum of Ar-is- 
totle (§ 17) — to which we may add the rule of Comprehen- 
sion— if we allow reasoning in comprehension (§42). 
But there are cases in which the rule of Equivalence and 
the Dictum are united : 

A Locke lived in the seventeenth century ; 

TJ Loclce is the greatest of English metaphysicians ; 

A The greatest English metaphysician lived in the seventeenth 
century. , 

This is in the Third Eigime, and yet we legitimately 
draw a universal conclusion, and the reason is that the 
minor term being an abstract is distributed, is distributed 
in the minor premiss, and may therefore be distributed 
in the conclusion. 

Both Dicta are involved in Mathematical reasoning, as 
in the demonstration of Euclid, B. I., Proxj. I. 

(1) The r.ncTii of the same circle are equal to one another ; 

A G and A B are radii of the same circle (BCD); 

A G and A B are equal to one another. 

(S) The radii of the same circle are equal to one another ; 

B C and A B are radii of the same circle (ACE); 

B G and A B are equal to one another. 

(3) AC = AB; BC = AB.-. AC = Ba 

Under this head should be placed what is called a Per- 
fect Induction, in which we argue that what we have 
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found true of eacii of the members of a class, must be true 
of the whole class. 

A Slieiu, Ham, aad Japhet were in the ark j 
U Sliem, Ham, and Japhet were the whole sons of Noah , 

A All tbe sons of Noah were in the ark. , 

In both these es;ami:)les, two of the terms are singiihira 
inTolving' a process of abstraction (but not of generali- 
zation) ; the minor premisses are equipollent, with both 
terms distributed ; and so the minor term is to be re- 
garded as distribxited in the conclusion, which is univer- 
sal, Of the same description : 

A Certain sciences are classificatory ; 

U These sciences are Mineralogy, Botany, and Geology , 

A Mineralogy, Botany, and Zoology are classificatory. 

46, Sir W. Hamilton has an ingonions mode of exhibiting all 
the possible forms of reasoning both in extension and corajwehen- 
Sion. The scheme shows 30 moods in each of the first tlu’oo iigures 
(the fourth is not allowed), or, in all, 108. Many of tliestj moods 
would never occur (so it appears to us) in spontaneous thought, and 
arise from his giving Y, t], and w, a place among propositions. Btili 
the scheme is worthy of being looked at as exMbiting along with 
the forms arising in spontaneous thought, those that may bo reached 
by immediate inferences. The Table, with the explanations, is 
taken from Thomson’s Outlines of the Laws of Thought. (See p. 

In this Table M denotes the middle term ; and C and F the two 
terms of the conclusion. A colon (:) annexed to a terra dcuot«,!S that 
it is distributed, and a comma (,) that it is undistributed. Wliero 
the middle term has a : on the right side, and a , on the lei’t, w« 
understand that it is distributed w'hou it is coupled in a Jndgmi'nt 
with the term on the right, and undistributed when coujjled W'ith 
the other. The syllogisms actually represented are all affirmatives, 
being twelve in each figure ; and the affirmative copula is the lino 
■«-«- , the thick end denoting the subject, and the tliin the iirtsdicatti, 
of extension. Thus C : » — , M would signify "All C is (some) M.” 
In reading off the intension, the thin end denotes tlie subject. But 
from each affirmative can be formed two negative sylJogisuis, by 
making each of the premisses negative in turn. Tlie negjition ia 
expressed by drawing a perpendicular stroke through the allirmative 
copula; thuSaB«»|«,. In the negative modes the distribution o/ 
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lernis! will remain exactly tlie same as it was in tlie aDimialivca 
from wliicli they were respectively formed. The lino beneath tiio 
throe t(3nns is tlie copula of the conclusion ; and in the secoml and 
third figurns, as there may be two conclusions iudiflei-ently a 
line is also inserted above, to express the second of them. Tiie mark 
' — r — ' under a mode denotes that when the ],)roniisse.s are converted, 
the syllogism is still in the same mode. Ihit a X between two 
modes, signifies that when tlie premisses of either are convi^ned, the 
Byllogism passes into the other. The middle is said to bo lalanc.cd 
v.'hen it is distributed in both premisses alike. The extremes, or tenns 
of the conclusion, are balanced, when both alike are distributed oi both 
undistributed ; unbalanced, when one is and the other is not. Two 
propositions, or two modes, are balanced, when the distribution of 
terms is the same in both. A. i, and ii. are balanced. B. The other 
mode.s are ^mhalaneed. Of these, iii. and iv. are unbalanced in tonus 
only, not in propositions ; the rest in both. 

47 • The author of this treatise has commented elsewhere on Mr. J. 
S. Mill’s theory of the reasoning process. “ The ‘ really fiuiihimeuta,! 
axiom of ratiocination,’ as announced by him is, ‘ Things which co- 
exist with the same thing, co-exist with one another ; ' and ‘ a thing 
which co-exists with another tiling, with which other u third tiling 
does not co-exist, is not co-oxistent with that third thing.’ liSut the 
phrase ‘co-exist,’ if limited to co-existonce in respect of time or 
space, does not include most important cases of reasoning ; and if 
widened beyond this it becomes meaningless. When vve argue that 
the man having committed murder deserves punishment, the pre- 
misses and conclusion liave reference, not to space or time, hut to 
fur different relations. When we infer from A being equal to H, and 
B to C, that A is equal to C, we are not making allirmatioiirt aliouc 
co-existence. Tii explanation, he tells us (Vol. I., ]>. footnote, (ith 
ed.), ‘ the co-oxistenco meant is that of being jointly attriliuies oi‘ llie 
same subject.' This statement is still vague, and is not nde<juiito, 
for it does not specify what is ‘the same subject,' and it does not 
bring out that the attribution involves Extension : but it contai.ufi 
partial truth, and it has o, meaning, wliich wo can examine. 

This new Dictum gives him the following universal formula i 

Attribute A is a mark of attribute B ; 

A given object has the mark A; 

The given object lias the attribute B. 

But what does this first premiss mean when we translate it from 
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al)stractions into concrete realities ? As tliere cannot be an attri 
bute existing separately^ or apart from objects, it must moan, ‘ Wbat 
ever objects liave the attribute A have the attribute B/ Aiul v/lrai 
is this but the major premiss of the old syllogistic formula’ Thf 
seooud premiss requires an explanation. “ A given object has the 
mark A : ” this object may be one object or a class of objects. In 
order to give the formula a meaning, we must interpret it, ‘ Wliat 
ever individual or class has the attribute A has the attribute B ; a 
given object or class C has the attribute A; therefore it has the 
attribute B.’ The new Dictum and new Syllogistic formula are just 
had versions of the old ones. I call them bad versions, for the 
phrase “co-exist” does not bring out tho precise relation of the 
terms on which the thought proceeds ; and the phrase, “ Attribixte 
A,” requires to be interpreted in order to have a relevant significa- 
tion .” — Examination of Mr. J. 8. MM's Philosophy. 

48 , Some eminent mathematical logicians are seeking 
to introduce into Logic, reasoning founded on pluxative 
judgments : 

Two-thirds of mankind are heathens ; 

Two-thirds of mankind live in Asia ; 

Some who live in Asia are heathens. 

Now there is no doubt that tliis reasoning is valid, 
But so also : 

Lias lies above Red Sandstone ; 

Red Sandstone lies above Coal; 

Lias lies above Coal. 

But all logicians allow that in the latter case there is a 
major premiss im]3lied, that “ when one stratum lies aboA^e 
a second, and that above a third, the first must bo above 
the third”; and then the minor premiss becomes, “ there 
is such a stratum (Lias), lying above a second stratum 
(Bed Sandstone), which lies above a third (Goal)” ; and 
then the conclusion follows. It is the same in plurative, 
and indeed in all arithmetical reasoning, there must be 9 
major premiss got from arithmetic, that is, from a region 
without and beyond pure disexu'sive thought. 
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49^ In tMs, one or botli tlie premisses are conditional 
propositions. The common form is that in wliieli th<3 
major premiss (so called) is a conditional, and the minor 
a categorical. 

ANTECBBBnsrr. CONSEQUENT. 

If this man has consumption j he shall die ; maj<jr premiss. 

He has consumption; minor premiss. 

.% He shall die. conclusion. 

This is called a Constructive Conditional Syllogism : it 
proceeds on the rule {mochis ponens), Affirm the anlecedeni 
and we may affirm the consequent. In the Destructive form 
the rule {modus tollens) is, Deriy the consequent and we may 
deny the antecedent. 

If this man has consumption ho shall die ; 

He shall not. die ; 

He has not consumption. 

But we are not entitled by denying the antecedent to 
deny the conseqitcnt, or by affirming the consequent to 
affirm the antecedent ; for the consequent may follow 
from some other antecedent. We cannot, by denying 
that this man has consumption, deny that he shall die ; 
or by affirming that he sliall die, that thcrcfoi'o lie hag 
consumption ; for he may die of some other di.scasc. 
Hence arise two fallacies in conditional reasoning : one 
that of denying the antecedent and therefore denying tlio 
consequent ; the other that of affirming the consequent 
and therefore affirming the antecedent. 

So far for reasoning in which the in.ajor premiss has 
one or more conce]3ts, and in which the proposition is 
attributive or the relation one of joint extension and com- 
prehension. But there are cases in which the uotioii.s fire 
singular or abstract, and in which the proposition is 
10 
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equivalent, U ; and in these we can, from the denial of 
the antecedent deny the consequent, and from the affirm- 
ation of the consequent affiim the antecedent. “ If Ho- 
mer wrote the Iliad he is the greatest poet in antiquity.” 
From this we can infer not only (1) that as he wrote the 
Iliad he is the greatest poet in antiquity ; and (2) that ho 
is not the greatest poet in antiquity if he did not vrrito 
the Iliad ; but farther (3), that if he did not write the 
Iliad he is not the gTCiitest i^oet in antiquity ; and (4) 
that as he is the greatest poet in antiquity, he must have 
written the Iliad. 

SO» The common forms with a conditional major and 
categorical minor are : 

1) If A is B, B is 0 (major). 

Equivalent and attributive A is B B is 0. B is not C.‘. A is 
not B. 

Equivalent additional A is not B .*. B is not C. B ig G A is B. 

(3) If A is B, 0 is D ; A is B C is D. C is not B A is not B. 

(8) If A is not B, G is not D ; C is D A is B. 

{4) If A is not B, C is I) ; A is not B C is 1). 0 is not D A is B. 

(o) If A is not B, C is not D ; A is not B G is not D. G is D A is B. 

(8) If A is B, either G is D, or P is Q. 

A is B either C is D, or F is G. Neither 0 is D, nor P is G, 
.’. A is not B. 

(7) If either A is B, or 0 is D, either E is P, or G is H, 

Either A is B, or C is^D .*. either E is P, or G is H. 

Neither E is P, nor Gds H neither A is B, nor C is D. 

Other conclusions may bo drawn when the terms are 
equivalent, but it is needless to formulize them. 

<5*1. Eeasoning, being all the while one and the same, 
will spontaneously take the conditional or categorical 
form according to the case to which it is aj^plied. “We 
reason and conclude that “ a man guilty of murder should 
be punished.” If we know that a particular man com- 
mitted the murder, the reasoning would take the categor- 
ical form, “ This man, having committed murder, should 
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be punished.” We may not faiow, however, whether the 
man has committed the murder, and we simply assert 
that this man, if guilty of murder, should be punished,” 
thus declaring the validity of the consequence. But wo 
come to know that he has committed the murder, and wo 
apply the reasoning, and the form spontaneously assumed 
vail be the categorical. ' 

There is a sense In vvMcht all reasoning is regarded hy lo- 
gicians as hypothetical, that is, lie does not, in looking at the valid- 
ity of reasoning, esamine the truth of the premisses. Assuming 
them to be true, he inquires solely into the relation between them 
and the conclusion. But in Hyiiothetical Reasoning Proper, there is 
a hypothesis in the very enunciation of the argument. The relation 
of categorical and hypothetical reasoning is analogous to that be- 
tween the original and derived propositions in Imidied Judgments. 

All conditional reasoning can be reduced to cate- 
gorical form. This is accomplished by putting the major 
X^remiss in a new shaiDe by immediate inference : as “ the 
case of a man committing murder is a case in which he 
should be punished,” or more simjDly : 

He who is guilty of murder should be punished ; 

This man is guilty of murder ; 

He should he punished. 

When in conditional form, the reasoning is to be tried 
by the rules of conditionals ; when in categorical form by 
the rules of the syllogism. ■ It will be foimd that the fal- 
lacy of denying the antecedent and thence denying the 
consequent, corresponds to illicit process of the major or 
negative premisses, or the introduction of more than three 
terms. In conditional form, “If this man has consunqi- 
tion he shall die ; he has not consumption ; therefore he 
shall not die,” becomes categorically, “ He who has eon- 
Bum^Dtion shall die ; this man has not consumption ; there- 
fore he shall not clie ” (illicit major). The fallacy of as- 
serting the consequent and thence inferring the antece- 
dent corresponds to the fallacy of undistributed middle or 
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negatiire premisses. With, the same majors, “ This man 
shall die, therefore he has consumption,” is in conditional 
reasoning the fallacy of affirming the consequent, and in 
categorical of undistributed middle. It is evident from 
these considerations and examples, that conditional rea- 
soning is the same substantially in the relation of the 
terms as categorical, and that it is governed in thought 
by the principles expressed in the Dictum of Equivalence 
and the Dictum of Aristotle. 

DISJOTOTWE EEASONIia. 

54 :* In it one premiss is a disjunctive proposition, and 
the other is categorical. The disjunctive projjosition 
proceeds on the principle that the notion is di’vdded into 
subordinate species, and is govenied by the rules of Log- 
ical Division (P. I., § 58, 69) ; that the species must make 
up the genus, and that the species must exclude one an- 
other. In it there are two or more judgments which 
cannot all be true, but one or some of which must. In 
the categorical premiss (called the minor) we make a 
predication as to one or 'other of the species, and in the 
conclusion, wo draw an inference as to the other or 
others: 

Lines are either straight or curved ; 

The line A B is not straight ; 

/. It must he curved. 

Here we find “ line ” divided into two exclusive species 
we affirm that it is not in the one species and so infer it 
must bo in the other. There is the same j)rocess when 
the members are three : 

The Apostles must either have been deceivers, or deceived, cr the;5i 
spake the truth ; 

They were not deceivers nor deceived ; 

.‘•.They spake the truth. 
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Or witii fonr members : 

I'lie season must liave been spring, or summer, or autumn, oi 
winter ; 

It was winter ; 

It ceuld not have been spring, or summer, or autumn. 

A fallacy often creeps into disjunctive reasoning' in con- 
sequence of the division in the disjunctive premiss not 
being exliaustive. Thus it is argued “ either that aU our 
ideas are had from experience, or that there are innate 
ideas.” Then it is shown that “ there are no innate ideas,” 
i. e., that the child is not born with ideas,* and the con- 
clusion follows that “all our ideas are from experi- 
euce.” But there is a third supposition, which seems the 
true one, that “there are innate laws or principles in the 
mind, ready to be called forth by experience.” We have 4^*. 

given other examples in treating of Logical Division, 

(P. I., § 68.) The detection of such fallacies requires us 
to look beyond Formal Logic, but Logic teUs us where 
they lurk. 

55. The following are the principal forms (FowlePs 
Logic ) : 

Eitlier A is B, or C is D (major). 

(1) A is B .*. C is not D. (2) A is nqfeB .*. C is D. 

(3) 0 is D .*. A is not B. (4) C is not D .*. A Is B. 

Eitlier A is B, or C is not D (major). 

(1) A is B C is D. (2) A is not B C is not D. 

(3) 0 is not D /. A is not B. (4) CisD .-, Ais B. 

Either A is B, or 0 is D, or E is P (major). 

(1) A is B .-.neither C is D, nor E is P. (2) A is not B .*. either 0 
is D, or E is P. 

(8) Neither C is D, nor E is P .*. A is B. (4) Either 0 is D, or B is 
P .-.A is not B. 

(6) Either A is B, or C is D E is not P, &c., &c. 

56* Disjunctive reasoning can be reduced to categor- 
ical in changing by immediate inference the disjunctive 
proposition according to the rule of logical division. 
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All Mnes not-straiglit are crooked , 

A B is not"Straiglit ; 

•. It is crooked. 

Tliis sliows that ultimately disjunctive reasoning is 
founded on the same principle as categorical, that is, on 
the principle of subalternation of the species to the genus, 
implied both in logical division and in the Dictum of 
Aiistotle. 

DILEMMA. 

There are spontaneous exercises of thought in 
which we draw a conclusion from disjunctive premisses, 
or I'each a disjunctive conclusion without determining 
which of the alternatives is to he preferred ; and in these 
the reasoning takes the form of a dilemma. In it we 
have a conditional premiss, in which either the antece- 
dent or consequent is disjunctive, and in the other jDre- 
miss we make a predication in regard to the exclusive 
nature of the disjunctive in the premiss, and thence draw 
a conclusion. 

Major. If a man can kelp a thing he should not fret about it : if 
he cannot help a thing he should not fret about it. 

Minor. But be can either help a thing or not help it ; 

.'. He should not fret about it. 

He who opjposes this must set himself against one or 
other of the alternatives — ^must, as it is said, choose his 
horn, and if the alternative is exhaustive, he will be trans- 
fixed by either. ’ If a dilemma is accurate in form, the 
conclusion follows, and the only way of meeting it is by 
showing that the alternatives in the premisses are not 
exhaustive — that there may be another supposition. 

If that narrative be true yon must believe it ; if it be false you 
must disbelieve it ; 

But it must either be true or false ; 

•. You must either believe it, or not believe it. 
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j Bnt tljere raay be a third supposition, tliat it is piirtly 

j true and ]7artly false. The rules are (1), The antciccdout 

: being affirmed, either disjunctively or not, as tlie ease 

may be, the consequent must be admitted; (2) The consns 
quent being denied, either disjunctively or not, tlio ante- 
cedent must be denied. 

S8» (1) There are cases in which the first premiss 
consists of one antecedent and several consequents. The 
conclusion is destructive. 

If A is B, C is D, and E is F ; 

But eitlier C is not D, or E is not F; 
j .’.A is not B. 

I (2) In which the major consists of several antecedents 

■ and one consequent ; and we draw the common conse- 

f quent in the conclusion. The argument is constructive • 

IfAisB, orifCisD, EisP; 

But either A is B, or C is D ; 

.-.EisF. 

(3) In which each of the antecedents has a different 
consequent, and we can draw the consequent only disjunc- 
tively. The argument may be constructive or destructive ; 

Major. If A is B, C is D, and if B is P, G is II ; 

Minor. But either A is B, or E is F; 

Either 0 is B, or G is H. 

f Minor. But either 0 is not B, or G is not 11 ; 

: Either A is not B, or E is not F. 

SO, There may he Trilemnia or a Tetralerama, &c., when t'h« 

, number of antecedents or consequents, one or both, is three, four 

i &c. Trilcmma. If the universe is not the best possible, we must 

suppose that God did not know a better, or that he could not mjiko 
a better, or that he did not desire a Better. The first suppoaltion 
cannot be true (for it is inconsistent with His wisdoju) ; and the 
second (because it limits His power) ; and the third (bticaus(> against 
His goodness) ; therefore the universe must be the best possible. 

6*0. A Dilemma being a conditional with a disjunctive 
jiroposition, may be reduced to categorical syllogistic 
form, lihe conditionals and disjunctives. 
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OHAIIS OP EEASOUING-THE SOEITEB. 

Prosyllogism and HpisijUogism. Hitherto we have 
been considering single arguments. But ratiocination 
is commonly conducted in a train, and the single 
argument has a connection with what goes before and 
vith what follows. The major or minor premiss, one or 
l)oth, of any syllogism, may have been established by a 
previous act of reasoning, Avhich in relation to that syl- 
logism is called a Prosyllogism. Or a syllogism may bo 
employed to establish a position to be used as a premiss 
in a subseq^iient syllogism called an Episyllogism. The 
eoncUision in the Prosyllogism is a premiss to the syllo- 
gism which it precedes ; the Episyllogism uses the con- 
clusion of the syllogism which goes before as a premiss. 
It is evident that the same syllogism may be a Pro-syllo- 
gism in one connection, and an Epi-syllogism in another. 

Pro-Syllogism. He wlio administers arsenic administers poison ; 
The prisoner administered arsenic ; 

The prisoner administered poison. 

Given Syllogism. He who administers poison is guilty of miirder , 
The prisoner administered poison ; 

He is guilty of murder. 

Epi-Syllogism. He who is guilty of murder should bo executed , 
The prisoner is guilty of murder ; 

He should be executed. 

This may become a Prosyllogism to a farther act of 
reasoning : 

He wlio is to be executed should not ho executed in puhlic ; 

This man is to he executed ; 

.*. Ho should not be executed in public. 

This may be taken as an example of a chain of reason- 
ing. It is not to be understood that in spontaneous 
thought, the mind constructs the reasoning into sjllo- 
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gisms. li is enough that it perqeives the rolafioiis in- 
' volYod in the terms. The formal utifqlding of the isola- 
tions is left to the logician. 

02. Logicians have dravra the form of one of those 
eliaiucd trains of reasoning, and call it the Sorites (from 
(Tf-Jpofs a heap — the Germans call it chain argument, Ket- 
tenschlnss) : — The prisoner administered arsenic to the 
man wlio died ^ he Avho administers arsenic administers 
poison ; ho who administers pioison is gniltj’- of murder ; 
he who is guilty of murder should be executed ; he who 
, is executed should not he executed in public ; tho pris- 
oner should not be executed in jiublic. The Sorites con- 
sists of a series of jiropositions, the predicate of each be- 
coming the subject of the one following, till in the last 
step the piredicate of the last is affirmed or denied of the 
subject of the first, which is the conchision. In the pro- 
cess there are as many middle terms as there are prop- 
ositions between the first and the last ; and the mind in 
reasoning sees the connection between these middles and 
the other terms, and thus passes on from the first pre- 
miss to the final conclusion. The Dictum of Aristotle 
slightly modified, is the regulating principle. “ 'Whatever 
is affirmed or denied of a whole class, may be affirmed or 
denied of whatever is comprehended in any class that is 
icholly comprehended in that class,” — the words in Italics 
Iming an addition. In tho Sorites the first pro]KJsition, 
-,and that alone (with the last), can he particular ; because 
in tho first figure the minor may be particular but not tlie 
major (§ 29), and all the other propositions on to the con- 
clusion are major premisses. There can be one and only 
one negative premiss, and that the last ; for if any others 
were negative, one of the syllogisms would have a iiega- 
. tive premiss, which cannot be in the first figure. 

6*<5. Tho reasoning is jperfectly valid, but we may in 
the way of testing it, and to show that this form oJ 
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reasoning is founded on the same principle as the syllo” 
gism, draw out the process in a scries of syllogisms. 
These will all be in the first figure ; the same in number 
as the middle terms ; and the first ■will have for its major 
premiss the second proiDOsition of the Sorites, and for its 
minor the fii’st. Syllogisms thus drawm out, will take the 
form of syllogism, pro-syllogism, and epi-syllogism, giyen 
above : 

The form is, All (or some) A is B; 

AllBisO; 

AUCisD; 

All (or no) I) is E ; 

All (or some) A is (or is not) R 

Heduced to syllogisms : 

All B is 0 ; All 0 is I) ; AH (or no) D is E ; 

All (or some) A is B j All (or some) A is C ; All (or some) A is D , 

All (or some) A is 0. All (or some) A is I). iUl (or some) A is (or 

is not) E. 

The Sorites may take another form called Goclenian (from Gocle- 
nius who noticed it)'. The suhject of each premiss becomes the 
predicate of the next ; the conclusion predicates the first predi- 
cate of the last subject; the first premiss only can be negative and 
the last particular. When expanded into syHogism.s the conclusion 
of each becomes the major iwemiss of the next. The form is : 

All (or no) E is F ; All B is C ; 

All D is E ; All (or some) A is B ; 

All C is D; All (or some) A. is (or is not) F. 

He who is executed should not be executed in ]mblic ; he who is 
guilty of murder should be executed ; he who aduiiuistors poison is 
guilty of murder; and ho who administers arsenic administers 
poison; the prisoner administered arsenic; therefore the prisoner 
should be executed, but not in public. These two forms differ from 
each other only as a syllogism witli the major premiss put first, and 
the mmor premiss secorul, differs from a syllogism witli the minor 
premiss put first and the major last (see § 18). A series of Con- 
ditional arguments may in the same way be abridged into a Sorites 
K A is B C is D; if C is I>, B is F. But A is B E is R 
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GEMEAL EEMAEKS ON THE EEASONIIO PEOOESS, 

64 , We have seen that in all reasoning tliere is in- 
TOlTed a comparison of two terms by means of a third, 
and that when the pn-ocess is fully niifoldcd^ there will bo 
three propositions, that is, two promisses and a conclu- 
sion. The question arises, whence do we get the premis- 
ses ? The answer is, that they may be obtained either by 
intuition or by experience. First there are premisses 
gained by an immediate intuition of objects. It is thus 
that I know that these two parallel lines will not meet 
however prolonged ; that these two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space ; that this deed of ingratitude to G-od and 
cruelty to man is a sin. We reach these truths by no 
process of inference ; we perceive them to be true on the 
bare contemplation of the objects. But a far greater 
number of premisses are attained by ordinary obsei-- 
vation — in the case of general truths by a gathered obser- 
vation. It is thus we Imow that fire burns, that all bodies 
attract other bodies, that plants and animals need noui’ish- 
ment, and that animals feed on other organized matter. 

66 , This gathered observation may be made by ilu‘. 
individual for himself, or by the combined experience of 
others. Of these, the individual ex]3erience, so far as 
it goes, is by far the more valuable ; as with the results 
we have the processes which guide and restrain in tlio 
application of the general maxim. It is for this roason 
that a mere school or book learning can never servo tlwi 
ends of a practical education ; and that a dear-bought 
personal experience is often worth all the labor and suf- 
fering which may have been expended in gaining it. But 
on the other hand,' individual observation, however en- 
larged, must always be limited, and unless widened by 
intercourse with mankind and by reading, tends to be- 
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come narrow and exclnsive. By far tlie greater part of any 
man’s knowledge is derived from the experience of otliers, 
and is conveyed to him by oral instruction and books ; 
and the most valuable part consists in nice distinctions 
and scientific laws, some of which embody the results of 
the thoughts of the greatest men who have aiDpeared on 
our earth, and of a hundred generations, 

00* Some of these have been written out and pro- 
claimed to the world ; such, for instance, are ascertained 
natoal laws, as the three laws of motion, the classifications 
of natural history, the chemical affinities of bodies, and 
certain laws of the mind, such as those of the logical pro- 
cesses, of intuition, and the association of ideas. It is one 
of the advantages which the modern reasoner has over 
the ancient, that he has provided for him and placed at 
his disposal, an immense number and variety of general 
principles handed down from the ages precedent. Others 
of the published maxims are of a moral and practical 
nature, such as proverbs and wise saws handed down 
from father to son and from one generation to another, 
as “ Evil communications corrupt good manners,” “ Sec- 
ond thoughts are best.” Others of the maxims have not 
been embodied in words and never will be. For examiale, 
you have discovered of a certain man that you can trust him, 
and you confide in his statements, and could place your 
property in his hands. Or, yon have found of a certain 
look and manner, which you know but could not describe, 
that they are signs of deceit and dishonesty. Sirch media 
axiomata, as Bacon calls them, equally removed from high 
generalizations and minute x>articulars, are most useful 
of all in the arts and the practical business of life. And 
observe wherein lies their utility. They form, as we shall 
immediately see, the major premisses in that reasojiing 
which the mind is ever conducting in regard to the cases 
that east up — these cases supplying the minors. One 
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grand use of education in the higher sense of the term, 
of travel, and of an acquaintance with the world, is to 
supply such majors for continual use and application Id 
the varied circumstances of life. 

67 < Many of the maxims are absolutely certain. Siudj 
are established scientific laws, as those of chemical affin- 
ity, of physiology, and psychology. Such are also ali 
moral maxims, as that it is wrong to lie, to thieve, tc 
kill. In other cases, the maxim is true only in most 
cases. For example, the rule that netted-leaved plants 
are exogenous is true only as to most plants ; for 
there is a tribe called dictyogens by Lindley, which have 
netted-leaves and yet are endogenous. The general ob- 
servation that solanacese are poisonous, has a still greater 
number of exceptions — ^for the potato is a solanaceons 
plant ; and all that such a rule can do is to guard 
against eating the flowers or berries of this tribe of 
plants when they come in our way. Of this character 
are the loose maxims which float in the world as to races 
and nations. Acting on them we are commonly right, 
while we should greatly err if we insisted on applying 
them rigidly. “ One of themselves, even a prophet of 
their own, said, the Cretans are always Kars, evil beasts, 
slow bellies,” "Frenchmen are lively,” "The Irish are 
witty,” " The Scotch are cautious.” 

68» When all the new steps in the reasoning iwocess 
are seen to be true intuitively, we have what is called 
Demonstration {aTxodsL^ig). The fittest example is to bo 
fotind in Mathematics. Here we start with tilings defined, 
that is, with points, lines, squares, ellipses, &c., and look- 
ing to these things, on the bare contemplation of them, 
we discover certain truths regarding them. This is what 
is to be understood by intuitive truths — ^truths seen on 
the bare inspection of the things. Having thus obtained 
certain truths, w^e compare two truths by moans of a 
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tliird — is reasoning' — and rise to fartlicr and .far- 
ther truths. Finding that the lino A B = the lino C I)j 
and 0 B = E Fj we conclude that A B = E F. The things 
we thus compare are all abstracts, and the notions are all 
distributed both in the subject and tlie predicate. Tliis 
kind of reasoning aU falls under the head in which the 
law of Equivalence is the regulating principle. We may 
ari-ange the terms as we please as subject and predicate 
in the proposition, and the propositions as we please in 
the syllogism — there being, properly speaking, no major 
^ and no minor. We do not require to announce a gene- 
ral principle, as that things which are equal to the same 
things are equal to one another; on the bare contem- 
plation of A B and E F being equal to C D, we conclude 
them to be equal to one another. This reasoning is 
also found to a limited extent in Formal Logic, as when 
we draw the rules of the syllogism (§ 20-23) and the spe- 
cial rules of the figures (§ 29-34) from the Dictum of Aris- 
totle. It cannot, however, be employed in any of those 
departments of knowledge in which we deal with scat- 
tered facts. In such branches, the only available method 
is that of Induction — a subject which doss not fall under 
Formal Logic, but that Secondary department which 
treats of discursive thought as applied to certain classes 
of objects. 

6*«9. When the evidence is gained from a gathered ex- 
perience, it is called Exijeriential, also Probable, and 
Moral. It is of imj^ortanee that we should know the 
difference between this and Demonstrative or Apodictive 
evidence. (1) The essential distinction is that the one 
is derived exclusively from intuition, and the other partly 
or wholly from experience. In order to discover the truth,, 
the mind in the former case looks simply at the object ; 
whereas in the latter there is need of observation, com- 
monly of observation upon observation. There is no 
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need of trial in order to com'inco us that two iiara'ilel 
linos will never meet ; the trutli is discovered at once by 
the bare contemplation of parallel lines. But we cannot 
by thus inspecting the things say whether the planets do 
or do not move in ellipses, whether the earth is or is not 
hot in the centre. “A clever man shut up Jiloiie and 
allowed an unlimited time, might reason out for himself 
all the truths of mathematics, by proceeding from those 
simple notions of space and number of which ho cannot 
divest himself without ceasing to "think ; but he could 
never tell by any effort of reasoning what would become 
of a lump of sugar in w^ater, or what impression would be 
produced on his eye by mising the colors yellow and 
blue.” {Sir J. Herschcl.) (2) The one does not, the other 
does, admit of degrees. Demonstration does not allow’ of 
degrees. Every one proposition so substantiated, is as 
certain as any other, as every other. Nor can we add to 
the evidence of a proposition demonstrated. That the 
opposite angles formed by the crossing of two straight 
lines are equal, this cannot be rendered more certain by 
any addition of proof. It is different with observational 
evidence which admits of all degrees of certainty. That 
it will rain to-morrow is a vastly more uncertain propo- 
sition than that the sun wall rise to-morrow. This kind of 
evidence may have additions made to it ; the probability 
of there being rain may be increased by the fall of the 
barometer and the threatening aspect of the sky. It may 
rise at last to moral certainty, which ought to carry our 
full conviction and lead to corresponding action. (3) In 
the one there is not, in the other there commonly is, a 
balancing of seemingly opposite proofs. In Demonstra- 
tion there never is anything contrary, even in appoaraiice, 
to what has been established. But in Probable evidence 
there is often one fact or argument which seems to in- 
ehne one way, and another which seems to tend the 
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other -way ; and in order to arrive at a satisfactory coneht- 
eion, we must look at both, and give to each its x>i'oper 
weight. What a number of considerations require to be 
estimated before a merchant makes an extensive x)urchase 
of certain goods ; before a statesman x)roj)Oses a men, sure 
with far-reaching consequences ; before a general ventures 
on a x)erilous camxiaign I The most useful of all kinds 
of practical sagacity is that which enables a man, iii 
the midst of complicated circumstances, to determine on 
which side the balance of probability lies. (4) The one 
does not, the other does, involve responsibility. There 
is no sort of accountability attaching to intuitive evidence ; 
a man must believe it, whether he will or not. We have 
no credit, or the reverse, in believing that if we take equals 
from unequals that the remainders are unequals*; or that 
the angles at the basis of an isosceles triangle are equal 
to one another. As soon as any one understands these 
propositions and the evidence advanced in their behalf — 
if they need proof — he is obliged to jdeld his assent to 
them. It is different with Experiential Evidence. A man 
may or may not listen to it ; he may, but he also may not, 
act upon it. There is room here for the influence of a 
spirit of candor, or for the opposite temper of preposses- 
sion and prejudice. It is on this account, that experien- 
tial evidence is often called Moral, because it is possible 
for us either to attend to it or not to attend to it, and the 
act to be morally right or morally wrong. 

70. It is vain to expect Demonstration in eyery line of 
inquiry. Demonstration is confined to a limited class of 
objects, and these characterized by their simple and ab- 
stract nature. In most of the sciences it is not available ; 
it eannot be had in chemistry, in natural history, in yssy- 
choiogy, in political economy. In the practical affairs of 
life no mtm looks for it. If a man’s house is on lire, ho 
will proceed to pour water uj)on it, though it cannot be 
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demonstrated in the technical sense o.C the term, that 
water ■will quench the flame. The evidence adduced in 
behalf of the existence of God, of the immortality of the 
soul, of a day of judgment, and of the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion, is all of this moral charactej’. It is addressed 
to an understanding ca,pablG of weighing it, ami a heart 
supposed to be ready to receive it. There nui}'- be excel- 
lence imxdicd in tbe faith that receives it ; and guilt 
involved in the pciwerseness which rejects it.* . 

7j?* To return from this seeming digression. 'Tt is to 
be observed that all reasoning i^roceeding on cxpehifintial 
evidence falls under the Dictiun of Ari.stotle, and in erder 
to its validity we must have a major as well as a minoi 
premiss. The major may not always ho exju’cssed ; the 
argument often takes the form that is vulgarly called an 
Enthymeme, that is, with one j)remiss suppressed. But 
one reason for its being so often unnoticed is that wo are 
so familiar with it ; and whether expressed or not, it is in 
all cases implied, and we proceed U 2 Jon it in our reason- 
ings. 

72 , It has been disjmted whether there is reasoning 
involved in the Inductive Method of inquiry, by which all 
discoveries have been made in ];)hysical and mental 
science. In that method two sfce 2 )s are involved : one is 
the gathering of the facts ; the other the gathering of the 
law out of the facts. In the former there may be no 
special exorcise of ratiocination ; but in the latter there 
is ; we proceed from something given to something de- 
rived from it, from the facts to the law of the facts. Anti 

* “ I receive mathematics as the most suhiime and useful science as lon'j a# 
aiey are applied in their proper place; hut I cannot commend the niisuse ol 
them in matters which do not belong to their sphere; and in which, noble 
science as they are, they seem to bd mere nonsense ; as if, forsooth, things only 
exist when they can be mathematically demonstrated. It would ho foolish for 
a man not to believe in his mistress’s love because she could not prove it to him 
mathematically. She can mathematically prove her dowry, 'but not her love.”— 
Gowue's Conversaimns Mi'emam, 

n 
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tills reasoning can be reduced to syllogistic form. In the 
inference there are two things involved ; one is the facts 
gathered, and the other some general princiiih^ on which 
we x^roceed in reaching the law from the facts. Atternxits 
have been made to enunciate the x)rinciplcs which entitle 
ns to rise from the jparticnlars to the laws and causes. 
The first systematic atteinjit was made by Bacon, -who 
enumerated a number of Prerogatives of Instances (Pre- 
rogative Instantia.rum), which enable us to iiroceed 
from the facts to what he called axioms, causes, and 
forms. In this past age these have talcen a better form 
in what are called Canons of Induction. Now these Pre- 
rogatives of Instances, or Canons of Induction, are in 
fact the major premisses, while the observed facts consti- 
tute the minor jiremisses in the process by which we rise 
from the facts to the law. To give an example. The an- 
cients refoiTed the rising of water in a pum}D, and of mer- 
cury in a tube, to nature’s horror of a vacuum. ToricelH 
and Pascal referred it to the weight of the atmosphere. 
The ease was decided by taking a barometer to the top of 
a mountain, when it was found that the meremy de- 
scended as the instrument was carried uj) to a higher 
elevation. One of Bacon’s Prerogatives of Instances 
guarantees the jarocess, what he calls the Experimentimi 
Griicis : When there are two rival theories, let us jiroduce 
a iihenomenon wliich can be exifiained by the one aud not 
by the other, and it will x>rove the truth of the theory 
which furnishes the exx)lanation. This constitutes the 
major premiss, aud the minor jiremiss is the fact that the 
mercury sinks as the atmosx)here becomes lighter, — a fact 
which cannot be explained on the theory of nature’s hor- 
ror of a vacuum, but can on the other. The process may 
be unfolded still more clearly by that Canon of Induction 
called the Method of Difference. “ If in comparing onm 
ease in wdiieh the effect takes place, and another in which 
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it does not take place, we find the latter to have every an* 
tecedent in common with the former except one, that one 
circumstance is the cause of the former, or at least, part of 
tlio cause of it.” This is the major premiss in the argu- 
ment, The minor is, that at the foot of the mountain 
where the atmosphere was heavy the mercuiy was high, 
while it was low at the top where the atmosphere was 
light. The two together guarantee the conclusion that 
the weight of the atmosphere is the cause, or part of the 
cause, of the rise of the mercury. 

7S. The best exposition of the Canons of Induction is by Mi. 
MiU (Logic, B, liL, c. viii.). He states and illustrates five : — that of 
the Method of Agreement, of the Method of Difference, of the Joint 
Method of Agreement and Difference, of the Method of Residues, 
and of Concomitant Variations, But he does not perceive that 
their Canons are the major premiss, while the facts are the minor 
premiss, in the process by which we reason from the facts to the 
law. We ai-e prevented from enlarging on this subject only by the 
circumstance that it would carry us into Particular Logic. It is 
enough to show here how the reasoning involved in Induction can 
be reduced to syllogistic form, 

74 , Wlien tli6 premisses are only probably true, tbe 
conclusion is also only probably true. “Easb actions lead 
to evil consequences,” is true only in a general way — 
there are oases in which rash deeds have led to brilliant 
results. But in dealing with such general maxims, we 
are not to allow to the conclusion a certainty not found 
ill the premisses — to use a gi’aphic illustration of Wliate- 
ly’s — “ The chain is not stronger than its weakest part.” 
It is Gvidtiiit that if both the premisses in an argument, 
and still more if all the premisses in a chain of argiimont, 
be only iirobably true, the conclusion is more imcertaiu 
than any one of them. If a story has reached us through 
a number of persons detailing it the one to the other, it 
may come in the end to be very doubtful, even though 
each narrator be probably trustworthy. It is thu.s that 
events, handed down from age to age by tradition, be' 
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come in tlie end very ilncertain — tlie stream may at first 
haTe been pure, but it receives a polluting mixture in 
every region tbrougli wbicli it passes. Sometimes we 
can, in a loose way, numerically estimate tbe probability 
attaebing to eacli premiss in the ebain of proof, and tboTi 
we can state tbo conclusion numerically. Tbe incident, 
we may suppose, bas readied us tbrougb tbree persons : 
one trustwortby, and we value bis testimony at re- 
garding 1 as absolute certainty ; tbe testimony of another 
we reebon -f, and of tbe other 4 ; the probability of the 
story being true is now x | x -1 = ; and we see that 

tbe story is more likely to be false than true. Tbe suc- 
cess of a scheme depends, we may suppose, on tbe com- 
bined character and ability and wisdom of the person who 
manages it. His character we estimate ; bis abibty, 
; and bis wisdom, ; tbe probability of bis success 
will be X X or tbe sebeme is more lilcely 

to fail than to succeed. It is seldom that in tbe practical 
affairs of life we can get numerical estimates of any value. 
"V^Tien, however, tbe data are derived from such occur- 
rences as the average number of deaths taking place an- 
nually among a definite number of persons, and of fires 
occurring in a certain description of property. Insurance 
Companies can make calculations which are rigidly cor- 
rect as to averages. But in all such cases tbe calculation 
belongs rather to tbe arithmetician than tbe logician. 
Tbe shrewd man of the world, without expressing bis 
premisses or conclusion in numbers, can commonly ob- 
tain sufficient data to enable him to reason and reach a 
sound conclusion, as to tbe side on which tbe probability 
bes, in departments falling under bis habitual notice. He 
may err in regard to a given proposal made to him, and 
lose much by acting or not acting ; but in tbe long run 
be will be found in acting on tbe rules (majors) wliich be 
has laid down for himself, to have acted judiciously. He 
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who i^rocceds habitually on such principles as that “ rash 
actions are to be avoided,” “ honesty is the best policy,” 
will lie found in the end to have acted a prudent jiart in 
this world. Swayed by other and moral principles, he 
will be found to have acted a good and a gcnciouH part. 

7o» Wl-ien there is a concurrence of evidence to^vards 
a particular point, the conclusion is more probable than 
any of the jn-emisses. An incident is detailed to us by three 
independent witnesses Imowii to us to be trustworthy, and 
we have now quite as certain proof as is to be had in this 
world. We estimate the jii'obability of each of them 
speaking the truth as /p ; this makes the probability of 
each of them speaking falsely as only and the proba- 
bility of tbe three concurring in a falsehood as x Jjy x 
j-\j, or only Of this description is the evidence in be- 

half of the great doctrines of natural and revealed religion. 
Thus in behalf of the existence of God, we have the argu- 
ment from the evident design in the structime and adap- 
bitions of animal and plant, the native disposition to tmee 
the seen effects to their unseen cause, and the conscience 
or law in the heart pointing to a lawgiver. In favor of 
the Christian religion we have the deptosition of witnesses 
that Jesus performed miracles and rose ixom the dead ; 
and we have the character of Jesus and the doctrines he 
taught, the spirit he inculcated and the pirecepts ho en- 
joined. Evidence of this kind is called Cumulative, and 
may amount, as in the cases just mentioned, to the highest 
moral certainty. There is still, to be sure, a bare possi- 
Ihlity of error, but it i.s as one to a thousand, a million, or 
a million millions. Only diseased minds will allow them- 
selves to dwell on it — only the fool will s£iy in Ids lioart. 
There is no God. But healthy minds will brush it aside, 
will in fact not feel it in the view of the overwhelming 
evidence on the other side. 

76. When there is a concurrence of facts towards a 
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conclusion, tlie point maybe regarded as ostal)lislu;d wlien 
no one of the proofs is itself sufficient. Tins is \vlitit is 
called Circumstantial Evidence. A murder Inis been 
eoramitted, a person is ebargod with tbo crime, and tlie 
proof runs as follows : 

The murderer nui.y very likely have blood on Ids clothea ; 

This man had blood upon his clothes ; 

lie is the murderer. 

The imu'dorer must have been prowling about the premises ; 

This man was prowling about the promises j 

He is the miu-derer. 

The murderer will have some of the goods of the miu’dcred man 

Tills man had som e of the goods of the murdered man ; 

*. He is the murderer. 

No one of these arguments is in itself conclusive. The 
syllogisms are all in the second figure ; ’the premisses are 
both affirmative ; in neither is the middle term distribu- 
ted, and so no conclusion can be drawn. But by such 
considerations we reach a general major premiss, that the 
person thus fotmd with blood on his clothes, thus seen 
prowling about the premises, and caught with the prop- 
erty of the murdered man in his possession, must be the 
murderer, and the conclusion follows syllogistically. 

77 » ^Vhence the rajudity and the imrefieetive nature of 
the process ? It is acknowledged by all logicians, that in 
spontaneous reasoning we have not before us consciously 
the distinction between major, minor, and middle, the 
moods and the figures of the syllogism. I hold, indeed, 
that in all reasonmg, the mind has before it the terms, and 
perceives the relations between them ; but having this, 
it proceeds with amazing quickness and without analyz- 
ing or even reflecting on the process. This rapidity pro- 
ceeds from the laws of the association of ideas. These 
laws are those of Coexistence and Correlation. Things 
which have been together in the mind tend to suggest 
each other, as do also things that are related, say ].)y re- 
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serablanco, or tneaTis and end, or by cause and cffodb Now 
in subjects with which we are familiar, we have laid up nn 
immense store of such associations, partly by tlio tlmiga 
haring been brought together in our exporioneo, au*l 
partly by our being ever called on to notice rcLiiions. 
What a number of such associations are formed in the 
mind of the mathematician, the mechanic, the politician, 
and the student of the fine arts, each in his own depart- 
ment. And when he is meditaling on any one topic, his 
thoughts flow on with amazing speed from one point to 
another. In- this flow the terms of an argument or a 
train of reasoning come up, and he perceives the relations 
between them, and goes on from premiss to conclusion, 
and from one conclusion to a farther. Meanwhile he 
might be quite incapable of unfolding the process, or 
even of recalling the steps. At the samo time it is ever to 
be understood that the train of ideas raised by association 
does not amount to reasoning. I believe that much of 
what is called reasoning in brutes, and even among chil- 
dren, proceeds from mere association. When the bimit 
child, and we may add the burnt dbg, efreads the lire, it 
is from the mere law of coexistence. All their lives men 
are, more or less, under the influence of mere association, 
in cases in which we imagine them to be reasoning. They 
are led, not by a concatenated train of argument, but by 
mere impulse — as it is said, that is, by the suggestion that 
comes up. Hence the mistakes into which they are ever 
falling — mistakes not to be referred to the reasoning 
power. In all judgment, and in reasoning as implying 
judgment, there is a perceiotipn of the relations of tho 
notions to each other ; and it is only thus wo can reach a 
sound and safe conclusion. Association is to be allowed 
to aid us as an assistant, and to suggest terms for com- 
parison. But above it, as a master, there is to be an 
understanding to judge of the relations of the terms thus 
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brotiglit before tbe mind ; not tliat we sbonlcl adopt them 
or follow tbem, but that we should judge of them, and 
believe find act accordingly. 

“i'S. In wliat sense are tlio truths reached by the rea- 
soning process new traths, and in what seusse old truths ? 
They are old truths, inasmuch as they all depend upon, 
and are derived from, the truths with which the mind has 
started in the reasoning process. That this man will die, 
may depend on two other truths, that he has consump- 
tion, and that consumption produces death. That man 
will have to appear before the Judgment-scat, may depend 
on other truths, as that he is a moral being, possessing 
intelligence, conscience, and free will. The truths of the 
sixth book of Euclid are aU obtained from the definitions, 
axioms, postulates assumed at the beginning, and from 
the reasonings of the fii’st five books. But in another and 
an important sense they are new truths. They are not 
truths at all to us, till they are reasoned out ; they may 
not be known to us till thej?- have been unfolded by 
the reasoning process. There are truths, especially in 
morals, but also in the fine arts, in geometry itself, and 
indeed in every department of knowledge, thus bursting 
upon us with all the freshness of novelty, because in fact 
they are now brought out by us for the first time, from 
premisses — it may be known to us for years. Such 
truths, it is often said, come to us by intuition. ; but in. fact 
they are obtained by a rapid reasoning process aided by 
association ; and wo forget the stejos we have taken in 
climbing, in the joy we experience because we have 
gained the height. 
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A ftiUacy is defined any unsound mode of argu- 
ing, wliicli ax^pears to demand our conviction and to be 
decisive of the question in hand, when in fairness it is 
not.” Its genus is “ any unsound mode of arguing ; but 
every unsound mode of arguing is not a fallacy ; it is so 
only when “it seems to demand our conviction and to be 
decisive of the question in hand when ” — we prefer saying 
— “ it is not according to the lav/s of thought.” In order to 
its being a Mlacy, it is not needful that it should be stu- 
diously constructed for deceitful purx)Oses. The man \Yho 
uses it may himself be deceived by it ; or more frequently 
he has first been deceived by the infiuenee of selfishness 
or x)assion, and “ the wish becomes father of the thought,” 
and the argument occurs to him and he advances it in liis 
justification. Some logicians call a fallacy a Paralogism, 
when the man who emxoloys it is deceived by it, and a 
Soj)hism when, being aware of its unsonndness, he uses 
it to deceive others. We need to he warned not only 
against the sophistry of designing men, hut against the 
fallacies laid, in our way by persons who believe what they 
say ; and, as still more dangerous, agmnst^thoso which 
originate in thoughts that favor our own selfish and 
crooked aims. 

SO. In order to avoid all seeming exaggeration, wo 
may state x^rccisely what Logic cannot do, and wiiat it 
can do, in the way of xu’eventing us from being led astray 
by fallacious reasoning. It should bo allowed at o.ueo 
that the best safeguard against error pf every kind, is to 
]}e found in a sincere desire to discover the tnith, which 
k.eo]3S the mind oi:)en to facts and arguments from what- 
ever C!uartc.r they come — “ When the eye is single the whole 
body s fuU of light.” Without this, no dialectic skill can 
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protect ITS from so insidious a foe as a deceitful lieart. It 
may be farther admitted that native shrewdness eaa de- 
tect fallacies without the aid of logical rules. But freely 
granting all this, it may yet he maintained that many valu- 
able practical as well as scientific ends are to be gained 
by an acquaintance with logical principles and the viola- 
tions of them. It is most important, for the guidance of 
our thoughts, that we should know what are the essential 
steps involved in inference ; that we should be aware, for 
example, that there are always three terms, and a com- 
parison of two of these by the third ; and that in most 
reasoning there is a major premiss implied in the form of a 
general principle. By a logical training the mind is led to 
look keenly into the meaning of terms and the relation of 
terms one to another, to place the case fairly before it, to 
sift the proof which may be proffered, and to determine 
how far it is fitted to support the conclusion. How use- 
ful, too, to know what are the common forms of invalid 
reasoning, to be aware of the places where error lurks, that 
so we may be on our guard against its insidious attacks, 
or ready if need be to seek it out, and expose it to view 
and hunt it to death. By such a discipline tl.ic mind may 
acquire a habit which will lead it spontaneously to reason 
accurately, and gender a spirit of penetration, scrutiny, and 
caution, which will save it from being carried along by im- 
pulse, by plausible statement and clap-trap oratory. We 
find the correct speaker and writer coining to speak and 
write accurately without construing his sentences, but it is 
because he has previously studied grammar ; and the arith- 
metician makes his calculations without referring to rules, 
because the habit has become part of his nature. In like 
manner the correct tliinkor can conduct a long chain of 
ratiocination, without thinking of syllogistic formuke, bat 
all the while the skill may be the result of logical train- 
ing, and there may be throughout an unconscious use of 
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the ijriiiciples of reasoning. And just as an author when 
a dispute arises about his language, is obliged to resort 
to the rules of grammatical construction, and as the mor- 
chant’s clerk when his accounts will not balance has to 
fall back on arithmetical rules to correct his blunders, so 
the reasoner may find it convenient when ho has any 
cause to doubt of his own arguments, or to dispute those 
of his neighbor, to have logical rules ready for ap>plicf>” 
tion. In this way, any one who has a sincere desire to 
discover the truth, may be guided aright in his own cogi- 
tations, and kept from aberrations on cither side, and 
enabled to use any natriral shrewdness which God may 
have given him, in detecting the sophistries laid in his 
way by others. 

81 , Psychology can explain how the heart sways the head. In 
all judgment, immediate oi* mediate, there is comparison ; the com 
parison of objects, two or more, represented to the intelligence and 
apprehended by it. But the representation may he a misrepreseu- 
tation, the apprehension a mistaken one, and the judgment become 
in consequence a perverted one. A prejudiced heart presents a par- 
tial, an exaggerated, a distorted case to the judicial power. This is 
eifected through the influence of the will on the train of association. 
We have already noticed the fact (§ 7G) that while reasoning is not 
the same as the association of ideas, it is yet greatly dependent on 
it. It is hy the laws of tho succession of our ideas t^iat the notions 
compared are suggested. Now the will has a direct and an indirect 
X>ower over the train of thought ajid feeling. It has a direct power 
in retaining the present idea, for as long as tho -will to retain ii; 
exists, it keeps the idea before the mind ; and it is apt to detain 
only what pleases and gratifies vanity, pride, and passion, and it, 
tm-ns away from all that would reprove or humble. And then it 
has a more important indirect influence. In detaining tho present, 
it collects around it a great many other thoughts connected with ii 
by the laws of suggestion, say by the law of co-existonce, or the law 
of correlation. In doing this, it calls into operation certain second- 
ary laws, such as when we bestow a great amount of energy of any 
kind — say of thought, feeling, or attention — on any object, it will 
come up more frequently before the mind. The heart thus sends up 
to the head an immense number of ideas, all of one complexion ; and 
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riie will seiises eagerly on those that please it, and as it lodges them 
they gather other ideas of a like description, till at last the man. is 
lifiuud in a fellowship from which he cannot extricate himself. This 
we believe to he the main source of our erroneous judgments aiul 
invalid reasonings. They spring not so much from the understand- 
lag as from the irrepossessions of the heart, calling up only one liiud 
<.tl’ ideas, and tomi>ting us to look at them exclusively and carelessly, 
koo[ting ns from distinguishing between the things that differ, lead- 
ing us to trace effects to Avrbng causes, and deceiving us by fair 
appearances and specious analogies. 

ITallacies from tlie days of Aristotle have been 
logically divided into those In Diciione and those Extra 
Dictionem, or, to use a better mode of expression, into 
those in Porm and those in Matter. The former are 
found in the very form or exxnession, and we need look 
no farther ; the latter can be detected only when we look 
to the matter or objects of thought. Whately introduced 
a third division, intermediate between the two others, 
what he calls semi-logical, lying j)artly in the form, and 
partly in the matter. The division is a very convenient 
one, but cannot be consistently carried ont. Por Logic 
cannot look at mere material errors ; if it did it would 
have to look at all errors, and therefore at all knowledge, 
historical, ethical, theological, scientific, jDracticaL When 
(confined to its x)roper xn’ovince, it can look at mistakes 
only so far as they imply violations of the laws of thought. 
But, then in order to detect them, it is often necessary to 
look at the matter, at least to the extent of understanding 
what is meant by the propositions and the argument. 
P-.vllacics of the latter kind constitute what are x>i’operly 
enllod Material fallacies, which, however, must always he 
I;)gical, inasmuch as they imjily a disregard of tlie laws o.l 
thought, hut which may be more or loss logical according 
a.s we Inive to look less or more to the matter, that is, the 
objects. 

EOBMAL FALLACIES. These can be detected 
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from £lie expression apart from the meaning or tlie ob- 
jects. They are simi)ly violations of the fundamental 
laws of reasoning, and may best be exposed by an appli- 
cation to them of the rules of the syllogism. 

Undistributed Muldle. Some one proves that Mohammed 
was sincere, and thence quietly infers that he was a good 
man. The reasoning is : 

All good men are sincere'*, 

Moliammed was sincere ; 

Moliammed was a, good man. 

This violates the general rule that the middle must be 
distributed at least once in the premisses, which is not 
done here, as both premisses are affirmative with the mid- 
dle term in their predicates undistributed. It also vio 
lates the special rule of the second figure, which requires 
one of the premisses to be negative. To legitimate the 
conclusion, the reasoning must take a form in which ii 
will be at once seen that the major premiss is not true : 

All sincere men are good men ; 

Mohammed was sincere ; 

Mohammed was a good man, 

Some one shows that religious professors have been 
hypocrites, and thence argues that this man who is a re- 
ligious professor is a hypociite. This conclusion is valid 
only when he has distributed his middle by showing that 
all, and not merely some, religious professors have been 
hypocrites. 

84:^ IIUgU Process of Major or Minor Term. Thus some 
one allows that all studies are useful which tend to jn-e~ 
pare a man for the practical and professional duties of 
life, but shows that the study of Latin and Greek does 
not accomplish this end, and thence argues that it is use- 
less. Piit the reasoning in projrer form, and it is at oncjc 
seen that there is an Illicit Process of the Major, which is 
distributed in the concbision and not in the xiremiss. 
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The studies wliicli prepare for professional life are useful ; 

Tlie study of Latin and Greek does not prepare for such ; 

It is not useful. 

Wliatover represses the liberties of numkind is to be resisted j 

xVmoiig tlie things which do so are governments ; 

. . Governiiicnts are to I5e resisted. 

Here ie an illicit process of tlio Minor. All that we can 
ttrgn.e is that some governments are to be resisted. 

SS, Negative Premisses. Some one is arguing against 
a doctrine he dislikes, and lays down a number of neg- 
ative positions in the way of objection, and imagines that 
he has established a positive truth. Thus he shows that 
Christianity cannot be proven to be true by its success — 
for Mohammedanism succeeded ; nor by its alleged mira- 
cles — ^for false religions have had alleged miracles. But 
he is not entitled thereby to draw any positive conclusion, 
certainly not to conclude that Christianity cannot be 
proven by evidence, 

80 • Arguments with more than Three Terms. Thus 
when it is argued, “Every one desires happiness; virtue 
gives hnp])iness ; therefore everyone desires virtue,” wo 
have no fewer than five terms : “ every one,” “ desirous 
of happiness,” “virtue,” “ gives happiness,” “ desirous of 
virtue.” It might be possible, no doubt, to express the 
tliouglit so as to exhibit only three terms ; but tlien the 
fallaciousness of the whole would be evident. 'Wlien it 
is argued that “ as idolatry is a sin ; and as magistrates 
should punish sin ; so they should punish idolatry,” the 
fallacy may bo concealed by not seeing that there are 
more than three terms, and will at once become visible 
when the comparison is distinctly stated: 

Sin (some sin) sTioiild bo punished by magisiiates ; 

Idolatry is a sin. 

We can draw no conclusion as the middle is not diS' 
tributecl. 
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ST* Fallacies of Gonditionals, iu deujing the antecedent 
and tlicuce denying tke consequent, or affirming tlie con- 
sequent and tbonce affirming the antecedent. “Prayer 
may be regarded as nsefiil, if indeed we can regard 
our prayers as announcing to Deity what he does not 
know, or changing his eternal purposes ; but as we can- 
not tell the Omniscient what he does not already know, or 
change his plans, we may regal’d prayer as useless.” 
Here we deny the antecedent and can draw no conclusion 
—as prayer may be useful on other grounds. “ If this 
man has been much injured, he is unfit to travel ; but he 
is unfit to travel ; so he has been much injured.” Here 
we affirm the consequent, but can thence draw no con- 
clusion as to the antecedent, as the man may have been 
unfit to travel from other causes. 

Fallacies in Disjunctives arise chiefly from the dividing" 
members not making up the whole. But in order to dis- 
cover this, we must look at the objects ; and so tliis class 
of fallacies falls under the head of MaleHal. 

SS* MA TERIAL FALLACIES, All fallacies must im- 
ply a violation of the laws of thought in order to bring 
them within the domain of Pormal Logic ; but in those 
now to be considered we have to look to the matter in 
order to discover this. 

Ambm'tUous Teems, specially Ambiguous Middle, in which 
a term is used in different senses in the premiss and 
conclusion, or in the middle as it appears in the two 
premisses. This is the Material Fallacy which approaches 
nearest the Formal Fallacies. In fact it falls under the 
liead of Fallacies involving* more than three tej*ms. It 
is called semi-logical by Whately. It is logical in that 
it violates the law of thought which requires that tliere 
be only three notions compared in the three proposi- 
tions. But so far as the language is concerned, there 
seem to be onlv three notions, and we have to look 
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beyond tlie expression to find tliat tinder the same lihrase 
two notions have been introduced. 

Si)o In Part First we have dwelt at considerable 
length on the inci0.eutal disadvantages of Language, and 
specially on. those which spring from the ambiguity of 
terms. No evil would arise from the double meaning of 
a, word p].-ovided we always had a clear apprehension of 
the two senses, and never slid from the one signification 
to the other in the conrse of the argument. When Paul 
concludes (Pom. iii. 28), that “ a man is justified by faith 
without the deeds of the law,” he is using the word ‘ jus- 
tify’ consistently throughout, as meaning ‘treated bj 
G-od as free from guilt.’ When James says (ii. 24), “ Ye 
see then how that by worhs a man is justified, and not by 
faith only,” he too is using the phrase consistently, 
meaning ‘ seen to be just before God,’ which, he says, 
requires the evidence of works. All candid minds will 
see and acknowledge that in such a case the two state- 
ments are not contradictory, and that both arguments 
may be conclusive. Were we steadily to bear in mind 
that some, as Locke and Kant, understand ‘ reason ’ as 
including ‘ reasoning,’ and that others employ it to signify 
intuitive reason, ■which excludes ‘ reasoning,’ no mischief 
could arise from the word, having two meanings. The 
evil arises fi-om the cii-cumstanco that people, both those 
who employ the argument and those to whom it is ad- 
chessed, are apt to pass froin the one sense to the other 
without being aware of it. 

00. Paul says (Col. ii. 16), “Let no man judge you 
ia meat, or in drink, or in respect of an holyday, or of the 
new moon, or of the Sabbath-days,” moaning by Sabbath- 
day, the seventh day of the week kept at that time by 
many Jenish Christians. But from, this some have ar- 
gued that Ohi’istians are not now bound to keep the Sab- 
bath-day, meaning the Lord’s day, or first day of the 
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week. Oertain of the ancient philosoi)hic sects of Greece, 
as tlio Stoics, laid down the general maxim, whateTor is 
conformable to nature is virtuous and should be attended 
to. Tbo Stoics approved of the priucix3lc, understanding 
by natui’o what is godlike within and without us. Bishop 
Batler says it can be justiiied only when we properly un- 
derstand our nature, and give to the moral power the 
highest and an authoritative commanding- x>hice. But 
some have understood by it, all that is in our nature ; and 
that therefore addictodness to iDlcasure in, youth and to 
gain in old age are allowable, as being agreeable to na- 
ture. Many have argued in former ages that, as a coun- 
try is prosjperous according to its wealth (which is true 
in the x)olitical-eGonoiny use of the johrase), and as a cer- 
tain nation has much wealth (meaning coin or precious 
metals), it must therefore be in a prosperous condition. 
There has been a great deal of logomachy in the dis]>iit 0 
as to whether there is a z'eality in heat, light, and color ; 
some meaning by these X)hrases the sensation in our 
frame ; others, the external qualities exciting the sensa- 
tion. Many are puzzled in the jzresent day when they 
hear heat described as a mode of motion, understanding 
by heat the feeling in om’ organism which, they say truly, 
cannot be a mode of motion, whatever the exciting 
cause may he. There is an ambiguity in tho ^dirnses 
‘obli.ged,' ‘ necess-itated,’ which has led to ftdse conclu- 
sions being drawn ; some understanding by the x>lirases 
an external physical compulsion, and others, a moral in- 
clination in the will. Thus some argue that since no man 
has any discredit in what he is necessitated to d(j, and as 
certain men arc necessitated by their nature to do base 
deeds, so they are not to be blamed nor punished. An 
unsatisfactory ettiical discussion has been encouraged by 
the uncertain meaning of the word ‘ good,’ which some- 
times means ‘morally good,’ and sometimes is so widened 
12 ' ^ 
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as to include happiness. There are writers who deceive 
tlioiiiselvcs as they pass from one of the meaning’s to the 
other. They show that hapx)mess is a good thing and 
to be promoted, and then go on to BX>oah of it as moral 
good. The words ‘ conceivable ’ and ‘ inconceivable ’ hiive 
helped much to confuse -the controversy between the a 
priori and a ponteriori x)hilosox)hies. Descartes maintained 
that whatever is clearly and distinctly conceived, is to be 
at once believed ; and many have argued that what is 
inconceivable is to be rejected. It is shown in ox^position 
to them, that we can clearly and distinctly conceive, in 
the sense of picture or image, many things, such as ghosts, 
in the existence of which we have no faith ; and that 
there are things, such as antipodes, which were reckoned 
inconceivable in one age, and believed in a later age. If the 
defenders of intuitive truth would not render themselves 
the easy prey of their opponents, they should abandon all 
such vague language, and show that there are truths 
which man perceives at once. There is a Klee ambiguity 
in the statement that aU man’s ideas are got by expe- 
rience : it is true in the sense that exx^erience is neces- 
sary in order to the ideas sxu'inging ux) ; but it is not true 
that exx:)erience apart from an intuitive cax)acity, can give 
us such ideas as those of moral good and infinity. 

91.* Fallada AoGidentis, with its converse, .Fallaaia a 
dido secundum quid ad diclum simjjliciter. In both, a 
term is used in one of the x^i’opo^^itions of the syllogism 
to signify a thing in itself, or in its substance, and in the 
other with certain adjuncts or accidents ; as in the hack- 
nied example, “ What is bought in the market is eaten ; 
raw meat is bought in the market ; therefore it is eaten.” 
It is thus that orators and devotees deceive othois and 
are deceived themselves^ while they use the phrases loy- 
alty, authority, liberty, faith, religion. These are noble 
qualities m themselves, but men confound the accornx)ani- 
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merits witli tlie essence : and they commend loyalty to a 
person which is disloyalty to a nation ; and obedience to 
a power which has no rightful authority ; and a libeity 
wdiich is licentiousness as being without law' ; and a faith 
which is credulity ; and a religion which is superstition. 
It was thus tliat the cavaliers denounced the eoveuantors 
and puritans as disloyal, though no set of men ever so 
meant to be loyal. It is thus that some denounce as in- 
fidels all who will not understand as they do the first 
chapter of Genesis, or account as they do for the for- 
mation of the strata of the earth’s surface, or the origin 
of animal species. 

02* Equivocation, embracing in it -A mem- 
ber of the House of Commons was supposed to have called 
another member a liar, and a confused dispute arose 
whether that member had been called a liar, or had told 
a lie, when the gentleman charged rose and said sol- 
emnly, “ It is quite true and I am sorry for it,” meaning, 
“ It is quite true he is a liar ; ” but understood, “ it is 
quite true I said it.” To this head may be referred tlie 
response of the oracle, “ Aio te, Aeacida, llomaiios 
vincere posse,” and the prophecy “The Duke yet lives 
that Henry shall depose.” But there are far worse in- 
stances of equivocation than these, in common use, A 
person is charged with having struck another with a stick 
to tlie danger of his life, and he replies that he did not 
injure him with a stick, though he is conscious ail the 
while that he did so with a bar of iron. Or some one is 
charged with having done a base act on a certain day in 
the forenoon, and lie denies it, because he did it after 
twelve o’clock. It is a weapon which has been employed 
in all ages in j^olitics, in courtship, in commercial trans- 
actions : language is emifioyed which is capable of Ijcing 
understood in a just sense, but which is meant to leave 
a different impression on those to whom it is addressed. 
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Tlie person who resorts to these mean triclcs may imagine 
that he is free from the sin of lying- ; hut the fact is, his 
lying- is of a peculiarly aggravated eharactor, as with the 
falsehood there is low and deceitful cuiiiiiiig-. Closely 
allied is the .fallacy of what is called 

Oblique Mrprcssion. It is used by the courtier and 
the flatterer, who keep witliin the limits of truth in their 
statement, but intend that their -words should suggest 
much more to those whom they address. It is employed 
by the calumniator when he does not bring- a direct 
aoeusatioii— which might be met ; but he hints and in- 
sinuates certain dark charges fitted to raise our worst 
suspicions. We see it esliibited by the guilty man when 
he }puts on a look of injured innocence ; or affects a vir- 
tuous indignation because such an offence could be 
charged against him. There are certain speakers guilty 
of it in every sentence, and certain writers exhibit it in 
every page, for they can say nothing clearly and plainly. 
It has been said of Hume, as a historian, that, “ without 
asserting much more than can be proven, he gives prom- 
inence to all the circumstances which support his case, or 
glides lightly over those which are unfavorable to it.” 

94, FALLACIES OF CONFUSION. Almost all 
paralogisms might be put under the head of Confusion of 
Thought. It is the office of Logic to correct error by ex- 
lubitiiig the various kinds of confusion into which tlie 
mind may fall in apprehending, judging, and reasoning. 
The phrase, Fallacy of Confusion, might be restricted to 
those errors which arise from confounding- in our minds 
the nature of the notions and the relation of the notions. 
Thus wo may be employing in argument a notion of 
which we have a very obscure apprehension. It is ti con- 
cept, and we do not know what are the common qualities 
which join the objects in the concept, and in the i>rocess 
we suppose these qualities now to be one thing and now 
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another. We are reasoning about the ‘ good,’ now 
we suppose it to T^e the morally good and now to be liap- 
pin css. Or we use abstract and general terms as if they 
were singulars, and after making proper enough predi- 
cations of them, we reach a conclusion in which they are 
to be understood as indi\udual existing things. Plato is 
right in saying that there are ideas in and before the 
Diriiie Mind ; that these Ideas exist as model forms or 
laws in natiu’o ; and that the human mind may rise to 
the contemplation of them. But he is wrong when he 
speaks of them as existences, like God, the world, and 
the human mind. Scientific men are right when they 
say that the planets are hold in their spheres by gravita- 
tion, but they err when they give gTavitation a being and 
a power different from the bodies themselves of which 
gTavitation is a property. Under this head we may place 
the fallacy of husteron proteron, of placing that ichich is 
iird last, and last first. The good woman mentioned in 
the “ Guesses after Truth,” had a truth in her mind, but 
expressed it very eonfusedty, when she thanked God that 
he had placed the Sabbath at the beginning of the week 
instead of the middle of it, as thereby everything was 
kept ill order. . 

Fallacy of Division and Composition, in which a 
term is used in one judgment collectively, and in another 
distribntivcly. In Division, a term is used collectively in 
tlie major premiss and distrihutively in the minor, and 
in Composition, the reverse. The lialiility to fall into 
tliis fallacy is much furthered by the ambignity of the 
Tv'ord “ all,” which may signify the -whole col].ecti-\x4y, ox 
may mean every one ; and wo fall into a fallacy wiicn -rui 
use it in one proposition of the syllogism in one sense, 
ami. in another proposition in the other. It is thus tliat 
when an army gains a victory, eveii-y regiment and soldie? 
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in ifc ivS apt to claim a sh.aro of tlie credit, fhougn lie 
may in no way have helped to produce the result. 
Many a one reasons thus : 

Wliiit is no uuconimon occurrence may reasonably be expected ; 

To 1)0 successrul in play is no uncommon occurrence ; 

To be suc(.‘OHsful in play may be reasonably cxpocicd. 

This Mlacy is involved in the reasoning of the youili^ 
who says or fools : — I may lay out a certain sum on fine 
clothes and not bo in difficulties, and a like sum in jewels 
and not be in debt, and as large a sum in travelling with- 
out spending all my money, and concludes that he may 
procure all these enjoyments. The same error is involved, 
but in a,n op]posite way, when the gTeedy man being asked 
to subscribe to one charity after another, and finding that 
if he gives to all he will be ruined, determines to give to 
none. “ Two distinct objects may, by being dexterously 
presented again and again in cpiiok succession to. the 
mind of a cursoiy reader, bo so associated together in his 
thoughts as to be conceived capable, when in fact they 
are not, of being actually combined in practice. The fal- 
lacious belief thus induced, boars a striking resemblance 
to the optical illusion effected by that ingenious and 
philosophic toy called the Thaumatrope, in which two 
objects painted on opposite sides of a card — for instance, 
a man and a horse, a bird and a cage — are, by a quick 
rotatory mo lion, made to impress the eye in combination 
so as to form one j)icture, of the man on the horse’s back, 
the bird in the cage,” (Whately.) 

i)(}» Imperfect Division, This fallacy specially appears 
in Disjunctive Eeasoning, in which it is implied in oi-dor 
to the validity of the reasoning, that the members make 
up the whole, and that they exclude one another. Bui; ii 
often happens that the parts named do not make uj) the 
whole : 
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If it is decreed fcliat you will recover from tliis disease you do not 
need a pliysician ; if it is decreed tliat you will not recover 
you do not need a pliysiciau ; 

But you will eitlier recover or not recover ; 

You do not need a pliysician. 

Wliereas tliere maj be a third supposition ; that it is de™ 
creed tliat you are to recover by means of a physician. 

Quite as frequently the divisions are not exchi.Ksive, in 
other vfoi’ds, cross each other. In the famous con- 
troversy between the a priori and a posteriori philoso- 
phies, the supporters of the latter shut their opponents 
up into the dilemma, that such ideas as those of power 
and moral good are to be had either from some innate 
power exclusively or from experience, and then show 
that experience has to do with their formation ; but the 
truth may be that the two combine ; the native p)Owei’ 
may work in our experience, and on the occasion of our 
experience.* 

97* We now come to consider fallacies arising, not so 
much from the terms, as hrom their relation to one an- 
other in the reasoning. 

Fallacy of Skating Ground, as when the advocate or 
opipouent of a cause begins as if he wore about to prove 
it to be good and right, and as he proceeds shows that 
some good may be derived from it ; or that it is wrong 
and bad, and shows that it has led to certain supposed 
evil results. Under this head may be placicd the common 
practice of persons professing to prove that a certain 
deed has been done, but dwelling chiefly on the enormity 
or the excellence of the deed, with the view of rousing 

Triptolemus Yullowley IhmigUt there were two Avaya of ilrmnhig BraehastoT 
liOcli, one clown the Linklatcr Glen, the other hy the Scalnicirter burn. But the 
Uduller saw the imperfection of his division. “ There is a third Avay ; let each 
of UB start an equal proportion of brandy, lime juice, and sugar, into the loch, 
and let us assemble all the jolly Udallers of the country, and in tAveiily-ftnu 
Viours you shall see dry ground where the loch of Braehaster now is." 
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ilie feeliugs and to prevent it being seen that they Imvc noi 
established their point. Prancis Bacon is charged with 
having received an estate from his friend the Earl <h Essex, 
and afterwards being nnkiiid to him ; and the stre.ngth of 
the w-riter is exi')ended in dwelling 071 the evil of ingrati- 
tude, especially on the part of so great a man, instead of 
proving the alleged facts. In oral controversy how often 
is it h)n.rid that you combat "both your opponent’s pre- 
misses alternately, and shift the attack from the one to the 
other, without waiting to have' either of them decided 
before you quit it. ‘ And besides ’ is an expression one 
may often hear from a disputant who is proceeding to a 
fresh argument, when he cannot establish, and yet will 
not abandon, his first,” Under this head may be placed : 

OS* Fallacia Plurium Inteirogationum consists in , ask- 
ing two or more questions as if they were one and the 
same, and when one of them is answered it is interpreted 
as apiolicd to the other. It is a trick of a low kind often 
resorted to by lawyers in examining witnesses, with the 
view of puzzling them, and turning their answers to a 
wrong account. " You w^ere swaryed by the love of money 
in the transaction? ” (moaning exclusively,) to which the 
witness an.swers " yes,” (meaning in pai’t.) Another ques- 
tion follows ; " Bi being s-wayod by money you were 
acting selfishly in the transactioji ? ” The fallacy appetirs 
in higher matters. Thus the utilitarian puts to us the 
questions : " You deny that virtue consists in utiliiy ? ” 
“ Yes.” " Then you deny that utility is a good thing.” 
The fallacy is to be met by acemately answering each 
question separately. 

.9,9. FETITIO FJiXNGIPn, or BEaGlNG OF THE 
QUESTION, ‘'in whicb one of the premisses either is 
manifestly the same in sense with the co7i elusion, or is 
actually proved from it.” A man may X)rove thni the 
Bible coines from. God because it conlains ceidain ele- 
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vatecl cloctvii'ies 'wliicli could not .l>e discovered by tli© 
natTiral sagacity of tlie -writers ; but after lie lias done 
tliis bo cannot turn round and prove that tliese doctrines 
are true because they are contained in tlie Bible. Wo, 
oug'lit not to jirove tlie existence and unity of God from 
its being' contained in Scripture, and tlion prove tbe trnili 
of Scripture from its giving us sueb, liigh views of the ex- 
istence, imity, and nature of God, 

100. And here it may be proper to remark tliat tlie Syllogism or 
Syllogistic reasoning is not, as lias often been alleged, a Petitic 
Principii. As put in syllogistic form, tbe premiss does not in any 
sense depend on the conclusion; and the conclusion follows, not 
from one of the premisses, but from the two, or rather from the re- 
lations between the tilings compared in the premisses. It is when 
the relations predicated in the two propositions are brought before 
the mind that it sees the force of the inference. 

101, Arguing in a Circle is tbe comm on manifestation 
of tbe Petitio Principii. The person covertly, it may be 
ignorantly, assumes a fact or principle, and liy means of 
it reaches a conclusion, which he is found after a while to 
be employing to establish the fact or principle with w-liich 
he sot out. Thus wo find persons arguing that their church 
is the true one because .sanctioned by God ; and that .since 
it is the true church, God has sanctioned it. Or they reach 
the truth of the Bible from the authority of the Clmrcli, 
and infer the authority of the Church from the I^ible, A 
man maintain, s that his party is good because it promotes 
good measures ; and that a iuoasm,’c is good because pro- 
moted by his party. Malcbranche is believed by many 
to have become involved in tlii.s circle, when ho proved 
the exi.stenee of an external world by the autlmrity of 
Scripture ; and he certainly did ,so, if it be impossible to 
Gsta’olish the authority of Scripture unless you assumo 
tlie existence of an external world. Much of the elabo- 
rate reasoning employed in the discussion of intricate 
subjects — for example, that of Spinoza in his Ethics — is » 
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moTemeiit in a circle — like that of a man vdio, after toiling 
for hours in the dark, comes to the x^laco from widcli ho 
started. It is evident that the more involved the cljuin, tlie 
nurre difficult to detect the unsatisfiictoryjnn,ctionH. The 
most effective way of exposing the wholoj is t<.) insist on 
narrowing tho circlOj and so spreading out tlie linlcs that 
wo may see the feeble place, whore the conclusion is em- 
ployed to suppeu't tlio premiss, and tho wffiole chain made 
to hang on nothing, 

JQNOliATIO ELENGHI, or IRRELEVANT 
CONCLUSION Logicians suppose that in discussion 
the opponent should jprove the elenchus or contradictory 
of your doctrine ; and when he fails to do this, and es- 
tablishes a different proposition, he is said to be guilty of 
an Ignoratio Elenohi. But the language may be so 
widened aa. to include under it all cases of Lrrelevant 
Conclusion — that is,' in which persons establish, not the 
conclusion which they ought, but another which may be 
mistaken for it. The dispute is, whether any one has a 
right to compel a father to educate his child in a way dif- 
ferent from what ho is doing, in religion or in something 
else, and one of the disimtauts thinks he has settled the 
whole question when he has shown that the father is 
educating his diild wrong. Locke in showing that the 
syllogism is of little or no value, proves that man can 
reason without the use of syllogisms, Thc'ro are many 
men that reason exceeding clear and rightly, who Jioow 
not how to make a syUogism.” '-‘God has not been so 
sparing to men to make them barely two-h^ggod crea- 
ture s, and left it to Aristotle to make thorn rational,” 
Macaulay in his Article on Bacon, thinks he has proven 
that a knowledge of the canons of induction is of little 
use, since men, without knowing thorn, are x^'actising 
them from morning to night. Under this general head 
may be placed seyeral other fallacies. 
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103, The Fallacy of proving only Part of the Question 
As \Ylien a man is charged -with murder, and the prose- 
critor proves that he killed a man. The judge and Jury 
will insist that it be farther shown that he did the deed, 
not in self-defence, or from provocation at the moment, 
but with malicious intent. A person is denounced as a 
liar, and his accuser wlien asked for liis evidence show's 
that he did make certain missjfcatements, it may be from 
misapprehension or misinformation. When the agri- 
culturist objected to the Shetland plough with only one 
handle, Magnus Troil proved part of his point when he 
replied, “ Tell me how it were possible for Neil of Lup- 
ness, that lost one arm by his fall from the crag of Nek- 
brekan, to manage a plough with two handles 7 ” 

104, Fallacy of Objections, that of concluding that a 
proposal is to be set aside because there are objections to 
it — as if the eaptiousness of men were not prepared to 
object to anything, even to the existence and worship of 
God. It is not enough to show that there are objections ; 
it must be shown that there are stronger reasons against 
it, than for it. Thus in one of the rising questions of the 
day, when it is proposed to appoint young men to public 
offices by compefcitive examination, an oppojient thinks it 
sufficient to object that at times you might thus get a 
person wdio has no great business capacity ; whereas it 
properly devolves on him to show that by this mode of 
appointment you would not get young men of such high 
business talents and character as by the method now 
practised of political patronage. 

10a, Argumentum ad Bbniimm. As all reasoning is 
ex conccssis, vre are entitled in reasoning with any one to 
proceed on the principles avowed by him, though these 
might not just be the principles to, which we might appeal 
in dealing with others or with manldnd generally. Our 
Lord often employed this method in dealing with the 
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movement in a circle — ^like that of a man who, after tolling 
for hours 'in the dark, comes to the |)laeo from ^Yhich ho 
started. It is evident that the more involved the chain, the 
more dilhcnlt to detect tlie nnsatisfactory junctions. The 
most effective way of exposing the whole, is to insist on 
narrowing the circle, and so spreading out the links that 
wo may see the feeble place, where the conclusion is em' 
ployed to support the premiss, and' the whole chain made 
to hang on nothing. 

IGNOBATJO ELENGEIy or IRRELEVANT 
OONGLUSION. Logicians suppose that in discussion 
the opponent should prove the elenchiis or contradictory 
of your doctrine ; and when he fails to do this, and es- 
tablishes a different proposition, he is said to be guilty of 
au Iguoratio Elenohi, But the language may be so 
widened as to include under it all cases of Irrelevant 
Oonclusion — that is, in which j)crsons establish, not the 
conclusion which they ought, but another which may be 
mistaken for it. The dispute is, whether any one has a 
right to compel a father to educate his child in a way dif- 
ferent from what he is doing, in religion or in something 
else, and one of the disputants thinks he has settled the 
whole question when he lias shown that the fatlrer is 
educating his child wrong. Locke in showing that the 
syllogism is of little or no value, proves that man can 
reason without the use of syllogisms. “ There are many 
men that reason exceeding clear and rightly, who know 
not how to make a syllogism.” ‘“God has not boon so 
sparing to men to make them barely two-legged crea- 
ture i, and left it to Aristotle to make thorn rational,” 
Slacaulay in his Article on Bacon, thinks he has proven 
that a kno^vledge of the canons of induction is of liitla 
use, since men, without knowing thorn, are practising 
them from morning to night. Under this general head 
may bo placed several other fallacies. 


fallacies. 
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103. T)\.c Fallacy of proving only Part of the Question 
As wlioii a man is charged with murder, and the prose" 
enter proves that he hilled a man. The judge and jnrj 
will insist that it he farther shown that he did the deed, 
not in. self-defence, or from provocation at the moment, 
but with malicious intent. A person is denounced as a 
ii;ar, and his accuser when ashed for his evidence shows 
that he did mahe certain missjtatements, it may be from 
misapprehension or misinformation. "When the agri- 
culturist objected to the Shetland plough with only one 
handle, Magnus Troil proved part of his point when he 
replied, Tell me how it were possible for Neil of Lup- 
ness, that lost one arm by his fall from the crag of Neh- 
brekan, to manage a plough with two handles ? ” 

lOJr. Fallacy of Objections, that of concluding that a 
proposal is to be set aside because there are objections to 
it — as if the caj)tiousness of men were not prepared to 
object to anything, even to the existence and worship of 
God. It is not enough to show that there are objections ; 
it must be shown that there are stronger reasons against 
it, than for it. Thus in one of the rising quosiions of the 
day, when it is jDroj^osed to appoint young men to public 
offices by competitive examination, an opponent thinks it 
sufficient to object that at times you might thus get a 
person who has no great business caj>acity ; whereas it 
l^roperly devolves on him to show that by tins mode of 
appointment you would not get young- men of such high 
business talents and character as by tlie method now 
practised of political patronage. 

10a, Argumenlmn ad Homincm. As all reasoning is 
ex concessis, %ve are entitled in reasoning with any one to 
proceed on the principles avowed by him, though these 
might not just be the principles to -which we might ax)pcai 
in dealing with others or with mankind generally. Our 
Lord often omi^loyed this method in dealing with tho 
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cavils of the Pharisees. The argument, liowover, -will not 
be acknowledged as valid by those who do not admit the 
jiriuciplcs on which it proceeds. That loose appeal made 
to faith in the last ago by so many German and British 
writers, is not allowed to bo legitimate by those wlio in” 
sist on yonr proving -by the proper tests that a faith must 
be intuitive, or that it is supported by sufficient mediide 
evidence, before they are inclined , to yield to it. It is not 
an honest use of the argumenhm ad hominem, when we 
take advantage of premisses which those with w'hom we 
arc arguing allow, but which we do not ourselves believe, 
— except, indeed, when our aim is simx:>ly to make them 
doubt of their imemisses by showing the consequences to 
which they lead. " 

100* Arr/umentum ad Popidum, or an appeal to prin- 
ciplos cherished by the great body of the people. It is 
allowable only when the princii)les are right and proper 
in themselves, and are conscientiously entertained by 
those who advocate them. It is not legitimate when 
they arc wrong in themselves, or \vhon he who urges 
them is doing so hypocritically. It will commonly hap- 
pen in the end that such a deceitful use of the argument 
will turn against the person employing it. In no ease is 
it allowable to oinjoloy this argument to stir up a malig- 
nant spirit or violent acts. 

107* Argumentum ad Verccundiam. It consists of an 
appeal to antiquity, to the opinions of ancestors, to the 
religion of the country. This line of argument naiy proves 
that we are not rashly to disturb the established order of 
things ; but it goes no farther. It docs not tend to prove, 
lhat if -we are constrained otherwise by truth or by duty, 
we must believe as our forefathers did, or decline to dis- 
turb the ptresent order of thmgs. 

10 S* Argimentvjm ad Ignorantiam, as when you insist 
on a mail believing a thing because he knows nothing to 
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tlie contrary. It is thus Lliat people liave been ffigiitentul 
by horrid pictures, drawn by priests or pretenders, of the 
world to come. It is thus that some would have us be- 
lieve in animal magnetism, in clairvoyance, and the like, 
because they exhibit phenomena which we cannot explain. 
The legitimate conclusion in such cases is, that wo should 
suspend our judgment, and wait for light to come from 
true religion, or scientific research. 

109. Fallacy of Fretemion. Wo are inclined to intro" 
duce some such head as this, to include certain very 
common cases of wrong inference. It would embrace, for 
instance, the Fallacy of Eeferences, in which there is an 
appeal by authors or speakers to passages or to authorities 
which are not expected to be very narrowly searched, or 
which, if narrowly scrutinized, do not boar out the con- 
clusion. It is thus that Buckle, in his work on Civili- 
zation, has deceived (we do not say intentionally) many 
by numerous quotations which, if narrowly sifted in their 
historical connection, are not fitted to bear u{> all that he 
would rear on them. It is thus that a dogmatic air over- 
awes many who are not incliaed to think for themselves 
or institute an independent inqiiky. Many feel as if such 
men as Hobbes aiid Oomte must be speaking truly aud 
with a profound knowledge of their subject, when theiy 
utter their statements so clearly and so confidently — where- 
as all this may have arisen ft’orn their never having looked 
at anything more than one side of a very complex quey- 
tiou. Cnder this head we place Ibe Idola Theatri of 
Bacon, or the deceiving influence exercised by great 
doctors, heads of sects, and leaders of oinnion. 

110. Argumeyitfroiii Comequences. This is allowable 
in questions of pure expediency, as, for oxamplo, in con- 
sidering a proposal to x^ass a law for the suppression of 
intemperance, or gambling, or licentiousness ; we ought 
to inquire whether it would effect the end in view. Bui 
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when the question is one of truth or right, we should iioi 
in the first instance api^eal to results. 'J'hero is a cou- 
stant tendency on the jiart of some, when a new scientifio 
truth is divulged, to reject it hceauso it may produce evil 
consequences by undermining religious beliefs, or goo<l 
social sentiments. But if a doctrine be true, and a deed 
be right, the consequences inust be good whether we see 
it or not. After we have established the truth or false- 
hood of a doctrine on independent evidence, then we may 
allowably trace the consequences — always, however, in a 
spii'it of candor and fairness. 

111., Mistakes as to the Onus Prohandu When any one 
makes a positive affirmation, the Burden of Proof un- 
doubtedly lies on him, and his evidence should be such 
as can stand the laws of evidence in the jDarticular de- 
partment. If it be a mathematical truth, he must dem- 
onstrate it by principles self-evident, necessary, univer- 
sal. If it he a scientific ti'uth, he should bring evidence 
that can stand the tests of the canons of induction. If 
it be a historical event, he must show that it can stand the 
tests of historical criticism. If it be reached by deduc- 
tion, it may be tried by the syllogism. But if he has 
failed to give sufficient proof, ho is not entitled to insist 
on those wffio may not give in to his affipnatiuu, proving 
the contradictory of it. They may very xn'ox)crly content 
themselves with su8i)euduig their "judgment till proof is 
adduced. For example, if a man says a particular plant 
is to be found in a certain country — say azaleas in Scot- 
land — we expect him to produce the plant. But he is not 
entitled to demand of us that wo go round the whole 
coxiiitry and show that there is no such plant. It is often 
■ easy to disprove a general statement by an individual 
case. If a, man were to say that all the blessings which 
God sends are universal or coininon to the whole race, 
you could confute him by showing (in the third figure of 
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the syllogism) that certain blessings, such as the moans of 
education, had not been placed within the power of all 
inniikHid. But to prove a general negative is often diffi- 
cult or impossible ; for you would have to go round all 
possible cases, and show that no one of them admits of a 
positive aflirniation being made regarding it. 

112. We now come to consider certain Fallacies 
usually treated of in works of Formal Logic, but conduct- 
ing us into Particular or Objective Logic, which looks at 
thought as directed to special classes of objects. No 
doubt there are violations of the laws of discursive 
thought involved, but in order to find out what they are, 
and how they are to be remedied, we must go to other 
departments of knowledge. 

Fallacies of Analogy. By analogy we are to understand, 
not the resemblance of one thing to another, but the re- 
semblance of ratios or relations. Tims the sovereign of a 
country is said, by analogy, to be the head of the country, 
because he bears the same relation to the country as the 
head does«to the body. Two fallacies may spring from 
the use or abuse of analogies. Fii’st Ave may suppose 
that the things related resemble each other because their 
relations do. The wing of a bird and the wing of a but- 
terfly are said by naturalists to be analogous, for they 
serve the same purpose, that of flight ; but the two 
members do not resemble each other in their structure. 
We are exhorted by our Lord in i)i’aying to Gfod, to imi- 
tate the importunity of the woman who continued to 
apply to the judge till she gained her ea.se ; but we are 
not to understand that God resembles that judge in 
character-, or the motives by which he i.s swayed. An- 
other fallacy arises from carrying the analogy too far. 
Thus some have argued that since all nations resemble aui- 
mahs, in having a period of childhood, youth, and maturity, 
they ■will therefore resemble them in having a time of de- 
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creptitudo and deatli— -wliereas there may be causes at 
work in certam nations, such as education and Cliristiun- 
ity, which will save them from the latter stages. The 
argnnnmt from Analogy is ; “ Things resemble each other 
in certain known respects ; they will therefore resemble 
each in certain other and unknown respoetB.” This is an 
argument which is often conclusive. Thus the connois- 
sei'U’ argues : this painting resembles the x^aintings of 
Iiubens in certain eharaoteristi'c marks, and must resem- 
ble them in this respect also, that it has been xu’oduced 
by the same hand. Thus it is that the anatomist finding 
one fossil hind leg of an animal, concludes that the other 
must have been like it. It is in a gi’eat measure by this 
principle that the x^alseontologist can construct the whole 
animal from a few bones found in the dust of the earth. 
It is the province of Inductive Logie to lay down some 
rule to guide us as to when the conclusion is valid, and 
when it is invalid. Formal Logic can assist us no way at 
this xAace. All that it can do is to show where error may 
lurk, and insist on our seeking to obtain some general 
princiide (as a major) to guide and guard us. 

XIS, Imperfe-ct Enumoralion. Li all doxaartments of 
science and x)ractical knowledge, general ia\ys are gained 
by the observation of particular facts. But what number 
and what kind of observations are sufficient to entitle us to 
declare that wo have discovered the law V A sailor reasons : 
‘ Three times did I set sail on a Friday, and in each of 
the voyages I encountered a storm ; it is clear that Fri- 
day is an unlucky day.’ Another met once or twice with 
a calamity after sitting at a table where there was a com- 
X>any numbering thirteen, and resolves always to hsave a 
company when he discovers it to be comx)osed c>f this 
number. A third met with calamities on several occa- 
sions when he persevered in a journey after a hare had 
crossed his path, and he now turns back whenever that 
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animal crosses t'Jie road on wliicli he is travelling. Every 
enlightened man sees that those are cases of narrow enti- 
mcratiou. But what is a sufficient enumeration ? It can 
easily be shown that the sufficiency does not depend on 
tlie number of the cases. Jlr, Mill puts the question ; 

■\\''hy is a single instance in some eases suflieicnt for a 
(• nviplcto induction, while in others myriads of concur- 
ling instances, without a single exception known or pre- 
KLimod, go such a very little way towards- establishing a 
imivarsal proposition?” and declares that he w-ho will 
answer this question is wiser than the ancients. Bacon, 
followed by Sir J. Herschell, Mr. Mill, and others, have 
tried to answer it by means of Prerogative Instances 
(§ 71) and Canons of Induction, and have been so far 
successful. The Logic of Induction is seeking to lay 
down princixdes which may decide for ns when we have 
such an enumeration as to authorize us to say that we 
have reached a law. But Eormal Logic can do nothing 
more than warn us against trusting in imperfect enumer- 
ations, and require us to look out for some xjrincipie to 
authorize the conclusion w-e would draw. 

114, Non Gaum pro Gaum, The inquiry into Causes 
is not the same as the inquiiy into Ijaw'^s, referred to in 
last section. In the inquiry into Laws, we arc seeking a 
mere co-ordination of facts ; in the inquiry into Causes we 
are seeking after antecedent agents having a producing 
power. The one inquiry, as ^vell as the otlior, carries us 
beyoL\d Formal Logic into Inductive Logic, and indeed 
into the Natural Sciences which treat of objects. Formal 
Logic, however, can guard us against certain errors, and 
draw our attention to some important distinctions. 

llo. Post Bog ergo propter Hog. A remarkable meteor 
was seen in the sky, and followed by a dreadful national 
calamity ; a conjunction among the jdanets was followed 
by a royal marriage which issued in far-reaching conse- 
13 
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quonces; and tlie superstitious conclude tlaat one of 
tile facts had somo Hnd of causal connection with the 
other. We have outlived these weaknesses of past ages ; 
but we have not outgrown the fallacies on which they 
pi'oceedcd. A country or college has prospered under a 
certain government or management, and somo conehide 
tliat it was because of the government or maijagement, 
and o]3pose all j)rojected improvements. 

110. Fallacy of mistdicing Sign for Cause.- The quack 
doctor falls into this, when on seeing certain sjpots on the 
body he attacks and removes them, thereby, it may be, 
sending the malady farther into the frame, instead of 
curing it in its seat. The quack statesman is guilty of the 
same error, when discovering the existence of ignorance 
and crime in a eoimtry he contents liimself with punish- 
ing them, instead of trying to remove the deep moral 
causes from which they, spring. Buckle has, as it ap- 
pears to us, fallou into the fallacy ; he traces all civiliza- 
tion to mere intellectual power, excluding moral causes ; 
whereas the intellect in many cases, as in Scotland and 
the United States, was awakened by moral causes of 
which the intellectual life was, properly speaking, the 
effect. 

X17* In order to keep us from falling under the power 
of these fallacies, Logic calls our attention to two im- 
portant distinctions. There is the distinction between 
the Causa Essendi and the Causa Cognoscendi. The for- 
mer is the objective cause in the powers of nature or of 
God ; the latter, the facts or means by which wo come to 
know the objective cause of the occurrenoo. The two are 
often confonnded by much the same language being em- 
ployed by us to denote them. Thus wo speak of the 
ground being wet because it has rained ; and of its hav- 
ing been rain because the ground is wet. It is evident 
that the Causa Cognoscendi is often an effect indicating 
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fclie Gama Essendi; thus the melting of snow may be a 
proof or a sign of the rise of temperature which has made 
the snow to melt. Of very much the same character is 
the distinction between Keasost and Cause ; the R(3ason 
being that wliich brings conviction to us, and the Gauso 
that -which produces tlie phenomenon. The increase of 
tomporatnrc is the cause of the melting of tho snow, but 
the molting of the snow as being an effect may, on being 
contemplated by us, be the means of revealing the action 
of the Cause. 


FUJ^MMEKTAL LAWS OF LISOTJRSIVE THOUGHT. 

US, It now only remains to try to enunciate the 
fundamental laws which lie at the basis of all Logical op- 
erations. Tliese work in our minds without otir being 
conscious of them — we are as little conscious of them, as 
we are of the physiological laws involved in our breathing. 
”We can discover them only by careful observation and 
analytic generalization of the operations of discursive 
thought. A knowledge of them does not assist us in 
spontaneous reasoning, but it is of great value to all who 
would roilectively acquaint themselves with tho processes 
of tlhukiug. They are such as the following : 

tliK 1. T HE Lvw OF InEKTi-rr, which may be exproHS(.Hl, 
*‘the same is the same, perceived it may ])0 at difibrent 
times and with different concomitants.” This ruhis all 
cases in which we draw an affirmative proposition frmji a 
proposition or propositions, in wliich the relation of the 
two terms is one of identity. Thus it being given that 
** Jonathan Edwards' is the gTeatost American metaphy- 
sician,” we get the Imiilied Judgment “the greatest 
American metaphysician was Jonathan Edwards;” or, it 
being farther allowed that Jonathan Edwards was the 
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MisBionary to the Indians at Stockbridge/' we got by 
reasoning the Conclusion that “the Missionary to the 
Indians at Stockbridge, was the gi'eatest Amoiican nicta- 
physician.’^ 

1‘iO, II. The Law oe Oontradiotion. This law is “ it 
is iinpoBBiblc l‘or the same thing to bo and not to be at the 
same time.” Or bringing out a farther aspect of the same 
trixth, it may take the form ; “A thing cannot have, and 
not have, the same attribute at the same time.” It roles 
in all cases in which we get a negative proposition from a 
negative proposition by implication, or from negative 
propositions by reasoning, as when it is given us that, 
“ Ftancis Bacon is not the same as Boger Bacon,” we say 
that “ Boger Bacon was not the same as Francis Bacon,” 
or, with another proposition allowed, that " Francis Ba- 
con was the expounder of the Inductive Method,” so 
Eoger Bacon was not the expounder of the Inductive 
Method.” 

12 1» III. The Law oe Excluded Middle, Lex Exclusi 
Tertii aut Medii ; that is, either a given judgment is true, 
or its contradictory — there is no middle course or third 
suxjposition. Thus it must either be true or not true 
that “ God exists ; ” and it must either be true or false 
that " tins man was ignorant of the deed ; ” and if it 
can be shown that ho was not ignorant of it, you cannot 
look ux)on him as if he was ignorant. 

122, IV. The Prinoh'LE of Equality, “things which 
are equal to the same things, are equal to one another.” 
It is thus we argue that 2 + 2 = 4; and 2x2 = 4; 
therefore 2 + 2 = 2 x 2. 

In all cases in which the propositions are Equivalent 
(P, ri., §14), these are the sole regulating xninoiples. 
But where the jiropositions imply Extension and Compre- 
hension, other Laws come in and act along with those. 

123, V. The Dictum of Akistotle, “ whatever is predi* 
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catcd of a Class Notion, may be precUeatud of all tliat is 
containod in it.” This is seen to bo true on the bare con- 
templation of the nature, of the extension, of a concept. 
Combine this principle with that of Identity, and we get 
AffirmatiYO Judgments implied or inferred. Thus as “ all 
plants die,” so " some plants die,” and as “ Coniforin are 
plants,” so “Coniferae die.” Combine this prmci])Ie with 
that of Contradiction, and we di’aw negative i)ropositioiis. 
As no men ai% perfect,” so some men are not perfect,” 
and “the Greeks” “who were some men,” “wore not 
perfect.” These principles, the Dictnm combined with 
the Law of Identity in affirmatives, and of Contradiction 
in negatives, mle all ordinary syllogistic and conditional 
reasoning. 

Combine the Dictum with, the principle of Excluded 
hliddle, and we get a number of Implied Judgments. 
Thus we argue that if it be false that “ no metal is heavier 
than water,” it must be true that “ some metals are heavier 
than water.” Beductio per Tmpossihile (P, III., § 40), pro- 
ceeds on these two princiides. 

1^4* VI. The Piuhoiples oe ATTRiBurioH, “every at- 
tribute implies a thing of which it is an attribute.” Or, 
it may take a subordinate form, “ All that is in an attribute 
is in the thhig that contains the attribute,” or, as Leib- 
nitz expresses it, “ Nota notm est nota rcu' ipsius.” This 
law has a place in Abstraction (P. I., § 11) ; in Inline- 
diato Inferences from Privative Conceptions (P. II., §40), 
and in all reasoning in Comprehension (P. III., §42), that 
is, reasoning in which wo specially look at the attributes. 
Thus wo argue that as intelligence, conscience, and f^ce 
will, make the beings wbo possos.s them Jiioritl and .re- 
sponsible agents, so man, as possessing these, must be 
regarded as a moral and responsible agent. 

YIT. Tm5 Law of Division, “the dividing mem- 
bers make up the whole class.” This is the prlndpie— al 
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ways along witli the Dictum — regulating DiRjniictive Koa- 
soning, as when we argue that if a man has not tahon 
two of three possible roads, he must have taken the third. 
Combined with the principle of Excluded 3Iiddle,it regu- 
lates reasoning in which we argue on the supposition 
that tlie members exclude one another. “If this m; 3 
imist be either a fool or a knave/’ it follows if he is not i 
fool, “ he must be a Imave.” 

12 (>. YIII. The PniKoirnEs or W!Iole Am) Pahts. 
“ What is true of the w'hole is true of each of the parts.” 
This holds good of j)arts whether they be sub- classes or 
attributes. This i)rinciple helps to guide us in Subalter- 
nation, and in all reasoning involving Extension and Com- 
prehension. Another Principle to be placed under the 
same head is, “ The parts make up the whole ; ” a prin- 
ciple involved in aU reasoning which proceeds on the 
completeness of Division. 

127 • tt) looking at the disenrsivo operations of the mind, we 
have eonstiuitly coirio to such principles as those. The consider- 
ation, however, holongs not to Logic, hut to i\Tetnphysics (P. I., § 1), 
or the scienco «if First or Fundamental truths. The author of this 
treatise has treated of them, of their nature and -mode of dovelop- 
rnent, in First and Fundamental Truths. Ho has there shown that 
snc'h principles are Tntnilivc, that is, are seen to be true at once; 
ami this not by any form in the mind, but by the capacity which the 
luiml has to contemplate objects, and by tlie exercise of th.at capacity 
in looking at ohjcels. He has shown that tlm Law is not cuiisciunsly 
before the tuiud when it is exercising It, atid that: it is in looking at an 
individual ohjcct, or judgment, that it is called forth. 'I’lie miml has 
not eonscionsly hefore it tlm Law of Equality when it declares that if 
A is equal to li, and B to 0, then A mmst bo equal to 0. It reaches 
the conclusion at onco on the contemplation of the equal lines. '^I'lio 
Lhw of Ecpiality is discovered by us by a gen(3rali/.ation of the individ- 
ual judgments. 


L-EXEEOISES AS TO POEMS. 


The Motion. 

1 , Are tlie following Singulars, Abstracts, or Uniyersals, an<t 
if Universals, are they Generalized Abstracts or Generalized Con- 
cretes, viz. ; Aristotle, Kationality, Rational, Man, Beauty, Good, 
The Good, Homeless, The Creator, Creature, Resolute, Plant, 
Mammal, Substance, Mind ? 

What sort of terms are the following, viz. : Multitude, Thi,< 
Regiment, David King of Israel, The First King of Rome, Th/< 
greatest living Sculptor, The Dog Cesar, This Dog, That Bird 
Flying, The most distinguished Soldier in the Army, Husband^ 
Husband and Wife, 

“ The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 

The ohaerved of all ohservers,” 

2 . What are the Tenns in the following, and ivliat sort ot 
Terms ? “ Thou fFalstalT) didst swear to me upon a parcel f.p1t 
gol)lc.t, setting in my Dolphin Chamber, at the round table, by 
a sea-coal fire, upon Wednesday in Wbitsunweeh, when tluj 
piince broke Ihy head for liking his father to a singing niun of 
Windsor; thou didst swear to me then, as I was washing thy 
wound, to marry mo and make mo ray lady thy wile, (.‘anst 
thou deny it ? Did not good wife Keecli, the butcher’s wife, 
come and call me Gossip Quickly ? Coming in to borrow a mesa 
of vinegar; telling me she had a good dish of prawns, whereby 
thou didst desire to eat some; whereby I told thee they were ill 
for a green wound ? And didst thou not, when she was gone 
clown stairs, desire me to be no more so femiliarity with sui;ii 
poor people, saying, that ere long they would call me madam.” 
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“ Because A F is eq[uat to A G, and A B lo A C, the two aicles 
P A, A C are equal to tlie two G A, A B, each to each ; and they 
contain the angle li’ A G common to the two triangles A F 0 
A G B ; therefore the base F C is equal to the base Gt B, and 
the triangle AFC to the iriuugic A G B: and ihc remaln- 
iug angles of the one are equal to the remaining angles of the 
oilier, each to each, to which the equal sides are ojjpositc, visf. 
the angle A C F to the angle A B-G, and the angle A F 0 to the 
angle A G B,” &c. 

To he, or not to he, that is the (ineation; 

■Whether ’tie nobler in the mind to suffer 
The stings ami arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And,hyoppo8iug,enclthcmtTodie—tOBleep«- 
No more ; anti, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to— ’tls a consummation 
Devoutly to he wished. To die ? to sleep ? 

To sleep— perchance to dream ; aye, there’s the rah, 

For in tliat sleep of death what dreams may come, 

■When we have shufllod off this mortal coil, 

Must make ns pause," , 

5» Are the following pairs of Notions Contrary or Contradi^iryj 
viz, ; Sweet and Bitter, Orga’aic and Inorganic, Greek and Bar- 
barian, Wise and Foolish, Animate and Inanimate, Finite and Infi- 
nite, Alive and Dead, Short or Long, Existent aii<l Ktm-oxititerit ? 

if. What sort of reality is there in the following;, viz. ; Popp.- 
Jarity, The Rose Tribe of Plants, Gravitation, The Vine, Love of 
Fame, Imagination, Roman Citizen, Heat, Cold, Bine, Substance, 
Body ? .. 

Iiogically Define Notion, Percept, Abstract, Ccmccpf, Cimus, 
Species, Ditreroutia, Judgment, Equivalent Proposition, AUribu- 
tivo Pi'oposition, Conditional Proposition, Disjunctive Proposi- 
tion, Implied Judgments, Conditional Reasoning, Disjunctive 
Reasoning, Reasoning in Comprehension, Sorites, Fallacy, Am- 
biguous Middle, Petitio Principii, Irrelevant Conclusion. 

6‘. Logically divide and subdi^vide Notion, Judgment, Reason- 
ing, Fallacy. 

Analyze General Notion, Collective Notion, Judgment, 
Argument, A Horse Galloping, Unappeasable Revenge, Remorse 
of Conscience. 
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S. Point out Subject and Predicate and 
and Quantity of following, viz. ; 

A soft answer turnoth away wrath, 
dlie man’s heart is not in the right place. 

Dogs bark. 

Great is the work of life. 

Sailors are needed for the vessel. 

It is wi'ong to put an innocent man to death. 

It is the duty of every man to fear God and honor the 
king. 

Man is capable of living in a greater variety of climates than 
any of the lower animals. 

There was no possibility of substantiating the allegations. 
The evidence proves that Phalaria was not the author of thn 
Epistles. 

Pew patriots have been disinterested. 

Alj^gold mines cannot be wrought with profit. 

Thb eagle lost much time when he submitted to learn of thn 
, ' 'crow. * ■ ■ . 

Mie English can scarcely be said to be humble-minded, 
Nothing is so easy as to object. 

‘ In jew'els and gold men cannot grow old.” 

There is no place like home. 

None but the brave deserve the fair. 

None but whites are civilized. 

9. What is the Nature of the Terms in the following ¥ Ai.e 
the Propositions Equivalent or Attributive? 

The crocodile is a reptile. 

Alexander w'as a great conqueror. 

Alexander was the greatest conqueror of antiquity. 

Logic is the science of the Laws of Discursive Thought. 

“ The most sublime act is to put another before tliee,” 
3x3=9. 

If the clouds rise from the hill-top it will be a fine day. 

If A = B then 0 = D. 

The event must have occurred either on Saturday or Sunday 
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** Man is endowed ■with the cajjacity of laughter.” Under 
what head of Predicahles would this be put by Ari&» 
totle ? By Porphyry 9 And in this Treatise 9 

10, Convert the following : 

Every circle is a conic section. 

Two straight lines cannot enclose a space. 

Mo brutes are rosx)onsible. 

Some students are diligent. 

Some students do not fail in anything. 

Perseverance is a condition of success. 

Perseverance is the condition of success. 

Washington -vi'as the first American President. 

11, Put the following in the forms of Opposition : 

The Duke of WellingtonVas the conqueror at Waterloo. 
Dogs bark and bite. 

What are the Contradictories 9 

12, Interpret the following as to Denomination, Extension, 
and Comprehension ; 

Man is fallible.- 

David was the sweet Psalmist of Israel. 

The man who slanders his neighbor is not innocent. 

13, What Implied Judgments can be derived fi:om “ Benevo- 
lent actions are commendable.” 

H, Put the following in correct form as a Conditional, ana 
indicate the Terms, the Antecedent, and Consequent: “This 
patient will recover if he takes care of himself.” Put it in Cate- 
gorical Form, and indicate the Subject and Predicate. 

Bus ASOHING, 

IS, Examine the following, and say if they are valid ; and ii 
BO, according to what principle ; 

Darid was the youngest son of Jesse ; 

David was the youth who slew Goliath ; 

The youngest son of Jesse was the youth who slew Qoiiatk 
Logic is the Science of the Laws of Discursive Thought ; 
Metaphysics is not the Science of the Laws of Discursive 
Thought; 

,% Logic is not Metaphysics. 
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la. Put the following in Syllogistic Form ; indicate the 
JUajor, Minor, and Middle Terms ; the Major, and Minor 
Premisses, and conclusion; and the Mood and Figure; 

Ko one is free who is enslayed by his appetites ; a sensnal- 
ist is enslaved by his appetites ; therefore a sensualist 
is not free. 

Heavy dews fell last night and so it has not been cloudy. 

From the case of the soul and body we see that there aie 
some things to be believed which cannot be compre- 
hended, 

17 > Supply the wanting proposition in the following ; 

Ho branch of science has reached perfection ; 

All branches of science deserve to be cultivated. 


All homed animals are ruminant, 
»*, The elk is ruminant. 


The adaptation in the shoulder-joint is effected ; 

It must have had a cause. 

IS, Put the following in Syllogistic Form, supplying Premis- 
ses when necessary, and indicating Mood and Figure ; 

"When Columbus was sailing the ocean in search of a new 
world, he fell in with a flock of land birds and con- 
cluded that lie could not be far from land. 

It has been argued by some that electricity is the agent by 
which the nerves act upon the muscles. But tliat tliis 
is not the case appears from the fact that electricity may 
be transmitted along a nervous trunk when a string is 
tied lightly round it ; while the passage of ordinary ner- 
vous power is as completely checked by this process as 
if the nerve had been divided. 

His imbecility of character might have been inferred from , 
his proneness to favorites ; for all weak princes have 
this failing. 

Suppose ye that these Calilseans were sinners above ah 
the Galilaeans because they suffered stich things ? ” 
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The Scriptures cannot come from God because they contain 
some things which cannot be comprohemied by man. 

That persons may reason withont language is proven by 
the circumstance that infants reason and yet have no 
language. 

Bolingbrolce, in arguing against iho truth of the Christian 
religion, shows that the Christian religion has l>.red 
contentions. Burke answered him by showing that 
civil government had bred contentions. 

‘The barbarians of the isle of Melita, when they saw' the 
venomous beast hang on Paul’s hand, said among them- 
selves, No doubt this man is a murderer, whom though 
he hath escaped the sea, vengeance suffereth not to live, 
Howbeit, they looked when he should have swollen or 
fallen down dead ; but after they had looked a great 
while and saw no harm in him, they changed their 
mind and said, he is a god.” 

The dervis who told the merchants that they had lost a 
camel, blind in his right eye, lame in his left leg, with- 
out a front tooth, loaded with honey on one side and 
wheat on tho other, describes the steps which had 
passed through his mind, “ I knew' that I had crossed 
tho track of a camel which had strayed from its owner, 
because I saw no mark of human footsteps on the same 
route ; I knew that the animal was blind in one eye, 
because it had cropped the herbage only on one side of 
its path ; and I perceived that it was lame in one leg 
from the faint impression that particular foot had pro- 
d,uced on the sand ; I concluded that the animal Imd 
lost one tooth, because wherever it had grazed a small 
tuft of herbage was left uninjured in the centre of its 
bite,” etc. 

If it can be shown that there are two or more persons, it 
follows that all is not one, that all is not God. Accord- 
ing to every scheme of pantheism, I, as part of the uni- 
verse, am part of God, part of the wdiolc which con- 
stitutes God. In all consciousness of self wq knov/ our- 
selves as persons ; in all icnowledge of other objc'cta. 
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we know tl)cm as <3iffercn,t from ourselves ainl ou! h 
as diftbrent from them. God tljon niiisl lujdinbn’ui ficnii 
one paid, of liis works. Ho must ko diflbrent from on.'. 

19. If tlie Major Turni ha the Predicate of tho Major Prop.-*- 
Bition, prove that the Minor Premiss must he Affinnnlivc. in 
what Figures does this happen ? 

I'rovo that the JMajor is Univorsal in the First Figure, atnl tho 
conclusion Particular in the Third Figure. 

If the Middle Term he the Predicate of holh Promissf'S, prov® 
tliat one of the Prouiisses nuisfc be uegidive. 

Given the Minor Term the Predicate of Minor Premies, prove 
that A cannot be a Conclusion, 

Given the Major Term the Subject of Major Premiss, prove 
that A cannot be a conclusion. 

Prove that A can be drawn only in the First Pigurt;. 

Prove that the Minor Premiss cannot be Ncgtitive in First 
and Third Figures. 

If the Minor Prtaniss be F or 0, the MfiiJor must Ire Univcrsfil. 

Given I as the Major Premiss, determine the Mo(»d and J<''ignr4V 

Prove that 0 cannot be a Premiss in First Figure ; that it can- 
not be the Major in the Second Figure j or the Minor in thu 
Third Figure ; and that it cannot be a Premiss in the Fourth. 

Eeduco the following to First Figure : 

Every virtue promotes the gcmeral happiness ? 

Cunning does not promote the general happiness | 

Cunning is not a virtue. 

All men are liable to sorrow ; 

Some men are in the enjoyment of great prosperity ; 

Some in the enjoyment of great prosperity arc liable to sub 
fering. 

All men are sinners ; 

Some men arc not cruel ; 

Some not cruel arc sinners. 

Every liar is mean ; 

FTo mean man sliould have a public ofRce j 

FTo man should be tdeeted to public oflice who is a liar. 

21. Put the following in the foi-m both of Extcrislfcj and 
Comprehension : 
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Deceit, being a sin, will be detected and punisbed. 

Cause and effect, not being a law of DiscursiYe Thonglit^ 
does not come within the province of Logic. 

22. Psychology, Logic, Ethics, Esthetics, all tend to give a 
power of internal observation and of analysis to the student; 
and tlieso being all the mental sciences, we may conclude that 
all the mental sciences tend to give a power of internal obser- 
vation and analysis. 

Oxygon, chlorine and steam, etc., are all the gases ; and as 
they are elastic, it follows that all the gases are elastic. 

23, Dr. Reid says, “ This simple reasoning, A is equal to B, 
and B to 0, therefore A is equal to C, cannot be brought into any 
syllogism in mood and figure.” 

The narrative is trustworthy because the author has means 
of knowing about what he writes, and trustworthy 
authors must have means of knowing about what they 
write; the narrative is trustworthy because it is, evi- 
dently sincere and candid, and trustworthy writers are 
sincere and candid; the narrative is consistent, and 
trustumi-thy narratives are consistent. 

24:, Elephants are stronger than horses ; 

Horses are stronger than men ; 

Elephants are stronger than men. 

A is greater than B, and B than 0, therefore A is greater than V, 

Plato lived after Socrates, and Aristotle after Plato, and so 
Aristotle lived after Socrates. 

Three-fourths of the fruit in the garden were apples ; 

Three-fourths of the fruit were blown down ; 

Some of the fruit blown down wore apples. 

23, The fact that I defended him is a proof that I held him 
innocent (stated both as Conditional and Categorical). 

When about to prove the equality of two given Eigiircs, 
Euclid shows that if the one is not equal to the other, it must 
either be greater or less ; and he points out the absurdity cf both 
these suppositions : 

It is Imown that a rider proceeding along a road and coming 
to a place where other three roads meet, must have 
taken one or other of the three ; we examine two of 
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them, and find that he had not gone by them, and we 
at f>nce conclude that he must have gone on the third. 

Ij i man is not a brute or a divinity, he is capable of maldng 
progress. 

26, Put the following in fom of Sorites and draw it out in a 
^ries of Syllogisms : 

A demagogue must hold the populace in contempt; for 
being a favorite with the populace, he must know how 
to manage them, and in doing so he understands their 
weaknesses, and. understanding these must hold them in 
contempt. 

n.-“EXEEOISES AS TO VIOEATIOlffS OP THE LAWS OP TEOUaHT, 
In Notions. 

27 • Examine the following ; 

A line is said to have length without breadth. There can 
be no such line ; it is a mere abstraction, a ghost, a 
nonentity; and all that is demonstrated regarding it 
can have no objective value. 

** What follows from a definition follows in reality from an im - 
plied assumption, that- there exists a real thing conform 
able thereto. This assumption in the case of the defini- 
tions of geometry is false. There exist no real things 
exactly conformable to the definition- There exist no 
points without magnitude, no lines without breadth and 
perfectly straight, no circles with all their radii exactly 
equal, nor squares with all their angles perfectly right.” 

“ Concreta vere res sint ; abstracta non sunt res sed j'erum 
modi ; modi antem nihil aliud sunt quam relationes rei 
ad inteilectum ” (Leibnitz). 

^ A concept cannot in itself be depicted to sense or imagina 
lion.” 

26, TJniversals have an existence pnor to things and above 
things. 

The One, the Good, are the highest realities, are the only 
realities, and the mind is in its highest exercise when 
it is contemplating them. 
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29, Try the following by the Rules of Definition, and atnend 

A square is a four-sided figure. 

{AmendM) A square is a four-sided rectilinear figure witi 
its sides equal. 

A deer is an animal with branching horns. 

The judicial power is not the legislative, 

A newspaper is a printed paper appearing periodically. 

Words are the signs of thought. 

A general notion is an inadequate notion of an individual. 

Judgment compares notions. 

Conversion is the changing of terms in a proposition. 

Opposed propositions are those which differ in quantity and 
quality. 

Contradictory opposition is the opposition of contradictories. 

A conditional proposition consists of two categorical propo- 
sitions connected with each other. 

A disjunctive proposition consists of twm or more categori- 
cals connected by the prepositions either and or. 

Reasoning is the deriving of one truth from another, 

A fallacy is an unsound mode of arguing. 

Ambiguous middle is a fallacy in which the terms admit ol 
more than one meaning, 

Ignoratio Elenchi is drawing a wrong conclusion. 

Petitio Principii is a begging of the question. 

80. Try the following by the Rules of Division : 

Discursive Thought may be divided into the Term, Judg 
ment, and Syllogism. 

Animals maybe divided into Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, 
Reptiles, and Invertebrata, 

Literature consists of History, Biography, Tales, Theol- 
ogy, Poetiy. 

Notions are Concrete, Singular, and Universal, 

Propositions are AfiBlrmative, Negative, Universal. 

All our ideas must be had either from Ejqmrience or (S 
prioTi. 

SI, Analyze Pleasure, the Sensation of Heat, the Idea of tne 
Color White, Consciousness, 
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S2. Criticise the folloTV%Q^: “ Every notion holding the jilace 
ot a predicate in a proposition must have a determinate quantity 
in thought.” “ The relation between the terms of a propositioi 
is one not only of similarity, but of identity.” “ The terms o{‘ a 
proposition are of an absolute equality, and all propositions iua 
equation of subject and predicate.” 

SS. What is conducive to happiness is good, and so 

The good is that which is conducive to happiness. 

All equilateral triangles are equiangular, and therefore 

All equiangular triangles are equilateral. 

That’ God is infinite implies that the Infinite is God. 

We are not entitled to say that because Raphael was the 
greatest painter which Italy has produced, that there" 
fore the greatest painter which Italy has i)roduced wasj 
Raphael ; but simply tliat among the greatest painters 
which Italy has produced was Rajihael. 

34, Since it is false that all men are liars, its contrary must 
he true, that no men are liars. 

Since it is true that some men are very designing, it cannot 
be true that some men are not designing. 

33, If Alexander was the son of Philip, we can surely argue 
by Immediate Inference that PMlip was the father of Alexander. 

In Rbaboning. 

33, Are the following allowable, E A I, A E I, E A E ? Is 
■ A A I admissible in Fig. I. ? Or I A I or A E E ? In 'wbat Fig- 
ures are A A I and I A I admissible ? 

37* Why is I E O to be reiected ? A person urged that there 
might be a valid syllogism in I E 0, and gave the following : 

I Some X is Y ; 

E Every Y is not Z ; 

0 Some X is not Z. 

3S* All wise legislators suit their laws to the genius of feheh 
nation ; 

Lycurgus did so ; 

Lycurgus was a wise legislator. 

14 
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WhateYer is tmiversally believed must be true ", 

The existence of God is not universally believed ; 

»•, It cannot be true. 

Cloven feet being found universally in homed animals, we 
may conclude that this fossil animal, since it appears to 
have had cloven feet, was homed. 

He must bo an atheist, for all atheists bold these opinions. 

You see that men who arc indifTorent to all religion do not 
seek to compel others to believe as they do ; and as 
this man does not seek to comi)el others to believe as 
he does, wc may conclude that he is indifferent to .reli- 
gion. 

39 . Liberty is a good thing, provided it is not abused ; bu^ 
it is abused, so it is not a good thing. 

All those who say that Logic can teach man to reason must 
approve of Logic; but as you cannot say that Logic 
teaches man to reason, you cannot approve of it. 

This world would be a happy one if all men were good ; hut 
all men are not good, so our world is not a happy one, 

40 , Examine the following, both as Categoricals and Condi- 
tionals ; 

All must approve of this student who consider him diligent ; 
and as you approve of him, you uiust consider him dili- 
gent. 

There is always discontent in a country when it is ill-gov- 
erned ; and as there is always discontent in Ireland, we 
may conclude that it is ill-governed. 

Provided the differences between one political party and 
another, and one I’cligious sect and another, are of no 
moment, they ought to tolerate each other; but tbe 
differences are important, so they ought not to tolerate 
each other. 

4 ?. Honors and rewards by the government or private patrons 
are useless ; they cannot influence the stupid, and men of genius 
rise above them. 

There is and can he no revelation of His Will by God ; for 
if the matter of it cannot be received and comprehended 
by the human faculties, it is no revelation ; and if, on 
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fclie otlicr Land, it can be compassed and compreb ended 
by tlie liuman faculties, it could be attained by them, 
and ia no revelation, 

jfSf. If it be a good thing to have faith, surely he who believes 
ijs the >Coran has faith, and must have a good tiling. 

li IS absurd to maintain that when we cannot avoid think- 
ing or conceiving of a thing, it must be true ; for some 
persons cannot be in darkness without thinking of 
ghosts, in which they do not believe. 

4f9. I think tlie government should iiunish this man, as he 
h*i*5 told a flagrant falsehood, which is wrong, and he who does 
w mg deserves to be punished, and government is appointed 
ft the punishment of evil doers. 

The Irish are witty, and this man being an Irishman, must 
I witty. 

Epimenides the Cretan says, that ‘ all the Cretans are liars 
but Epimenides is himself a Cretan : therefore he ia 
himself a liar. But if he be a liar, what he says is un- 
true, and conseqxrently the Cretans are veracious : but 
Epimenides is a Cretan, and therefore what he says is 
true. 

If I buy ihis piece of land it will be profitable ; if I engage 
in this mercantile speculation it will be profitable ; if I 
buy this house it will be profitable ; and so I may do 
all these and find it profitable. 

To lay restriction on the importation of iron is profitable to 
all home iron masters and iron workers ; to lay restric- 
tion on the importation of linen goods is profitable to all 
in the linen trade and so to lay restriction on woollen 
goods, to alt who are in the woollen trade, etc. ; and so to 
lay restrictions on all these and other articles will be 
favorable to the nation composed of such traders. 

4,'T. I believe this on the authority of my churcli, which iii 
founded on the Word of God, which all the Church believes in. 

It is clear that the United States do not acknowledge 
God as King.of hTations, for they have no Established Church. 

Some one proposes what seems a good measure for the 
country at large ; and it is shown that it will cause some 
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people to grumble and a number of persons in tlie pub 
lie service to be discharged. 

Our forefathers, the wise and good in fomier generations, 
all believed this and acted on it, and I am satisfied to 
follow their example. 

47. The theories of geologists cannot be true, for they tend to 
undermine our belief in Scripture. 

4S. I charge you with having started this calumny against 
me ; and if you deny it, yon must dispi'ove the allegation. 

49. I know that this man, that man, and others, all gained 
large sums at play ; and surely I may do the same. 

I have found on three occasions, when I had a dream of this 
kind, I heard soon after of the death of a friend. So 
when I dream in this way, I expect to hear of a death. 

30, The institution has flourished under these rules ; and it 
would be wrong in any one to attempt to change them. 

31* Aut Sirius ardor ; 

Hie sitini morbosque fereus mortalibus scgi-is 
Nascitur, et laevo contristat lumine coelum. 

The weather cannot be w’armer till the snow is off the 
ground. 

As long as the interest of money is so low, trade cannot be 
prosperous. 

3‘^, This story is likely to be true, for I had it from a man of 
fair character, who lived soon after the event (estimated value of 
testimony who probably had it from his father (•^). 

As each of the witnesses may possibly be wrong, we may 
believe them both to have been in error. 



